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HE first first-night. 


Vacations over, country- 


houses closed, evening clothes 
aired, regular first-nighters walking down 
to their regular seats, the earth back 
in its orbit and life in its groove. 

“Well, here we are!” said I to Clay- 





ton Hamilton. “Another season, and it’s 
all got to be done again!” 
!”  jeered the 


“World-weary! Lady 


Scenes from “Business ‘Before 
Pleasure,” the new play about 
Potash and Perlmutter which has 
made the biggest financial . success 
of the new season. Mr. 
Pollock comments that 
“Barney Bernard, Alex- 

ander Carr and Mathilde 
Cottrelly, the original, con- 

tinue to be rather than 

to seem Abe, Mawruss 

and Rosie.” 


Photographs 
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Who Goes to the Theater with Me. 
“Not weary of the world,” I explained, 
“but of the inveterate view of it. One 
can’t be interested in the scenery the 
twentieth time around the track.” 

A month ago seven “shows” were run- 
ning on Broadway. To-day there are 
thirty-two, and there have been others 
that are not running now. The only one 
of the lot that had distinction, that re- 
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flected life, that did not 


‘seem a cuckoo-song as thou dost treat 
it,” lasted two weeks—‘The Deluge.” 


There is a musical comedy, ‘“May- 
time,” that has charm and novelty. The 
others are like those popular tunes of 
which you can hear three bars and whis- 
tle the rest ahead of the orchestra. 
Every little while one hears complaint 
of a critic who wrote his review with- 
out seeing the last act. Why, bless my 
soul, ten minutes of any of these plays 
is enough to acquaint the experi- 
enced theater-goer with the gist of the 
evening! 

A certain firm produces practically 
nothing but the story of a poor 
young man who conceives some fan- 
tastic scheme of getting rich quick 
and ends in evening-clothes as_ the 
employer of everybody who sneered 
at him — “The Fortune Hunter,” 
* “Get-Rich-Quick’ Wallingford,’ “It 
Pays to Advertise,” ‘‘ ‘Hit-the-Trail’ 
Holliday,” “The Miracle Man,” “Cap- 
tain Kidd, Jr.,” “A Tailor - made 
Man.” Where are the plays of yester- 
year? Being rehearsed for this. On 


= 


/ 


Broadway, 

at the 

present moment, 
under new titles, 
we are invited to 
witness “Jane,” 
“Raffles,” “Baby 
Mine,” “The 
Boomerang,” “Pot- 
ash and Perlmut- 
ter,” “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” and 
“The Man From 
Home.” It is only 
when the 
man- 

ager 

adds 

music, making a 
“Leave It to Jane” 
of “The College 
Widow,” that he feels the necessity of 
mentioning antecedents. What has been 
done can be done—and generally is. The 
scheme is that which produces a “Paid in 
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Full” and then 
clamors for a play 
that shall be quite novel, 
but must have a scene in a 
Harlem flat, with a wife who 
risks herself to save her hus- 
band from financial difficulties. 
Doubtless the blazed trail is 
safer than virgin ground, though 
not so likely to reveal great 
treasure, and producers, not too 
well equipped or too sure of 
themselves, are right in prefer- 
ring a mold to a chisel. But the 
result is not apt to be inspiring. 
One grows impatient with that 
view of the theater expressed by 
a manager who complained to 
me of a well-known author. “I 
gave him the play to rewrite,” 
said the impresario. “He filled 
it full of ideas—and left it that 
way!” 


“Polly with a Past” 


[XN one respect, at least, the new 
piece by George Middleton 
and Guy Bolton, at the Belasco, 
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Wi, Ss Cerra 


— 


“Dolly with a 
Past,’” says Mr. 
Pollock, derives 
“life and charm 
from the fresh 
spontaneity of Ina 


laire, who plays 
Polly.” 


is unusual. “Polly with a 
Past” is musical comedy with- 
out music. We are much more 
accustomed to musical comedy 
without comedy. 

This classification, you will 
say, was to have been expected 
in criticism of the work of a 
man whose reputation was made 
by “Very Good Eddie” and 
“Oh, Boy!” Mr. Bolton, how- 
ever, had a witty farce, “The 
Rule of Three,” to his credit be- 
fore he knew a song-cue from 
a billiard-eue, and Mr. Middle- 
ton’s sentiments never have 
been expressible in such phrases 
as “You Said Something When 
You Said You Loved Me.” 
Nevertheless the story of 
“Polly” is distinctly a musical- 
comedy story, conceived and 
related without regard to plau- 
sibility, in scenes and dialogue 
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full of musical-comedy exaggeration. 
Acts and speeches spring from no pos- 
sible human motive, and reflect no recog- 
nizable phase of human conduct. Laugh- 
ter is conspicuously the end in view, and 
that end justifies any means. 

When Rex Van Zile, assured that he 
can win the love of “a born reformer” by 
seeming about to be ruined by 
another woman, extends his 

arms and 
pleads, 
“Polly, 
will you 
ruin 
bme?’’ 
we have 

a situa- 
tion effec- 
tively 


Ina Claire as Polly, 
George Stuart 
Christie, Cyril 
Scott and Herbert 
Yost in “Polly with 
a Past,” the new 
piece by George 
Middleton and 
Guy Bolton which 
Mr. Pollock de- 
scribes as “‘a musical 
comedy without 
music.” 
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humorous, but. utterly without — that 
verisimilitude essential even to farce. 
Harry Richardson throwing out his arms, 
with a “Please, Polly,” and then Clay 
Collum throwing out his arms and repeat- 
ing “Please, Polly,” bring us to a moment 
at which we expect the conductor to rise 
and rap on the music-rack. A Parisian 
cocotte’s haying called for help, presum- 
ably in her native tongue, leads Mrs. Van 
Zile to remark: “I always urged Rex to 
keep up his French. You never can tell 
when it will prove useful.” Of course, 
she wouldn’t have remarked anything of 
the sort, because nobody could be such an 
idiot; nor would a tactful hostess, any- 
where outside of musical comedy, say 
to a guest with a past, who had come 
near drowning, “And did your sins pass 
before you?” so that the guest might re- 
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Above is Freder- 
ick Truesdell as 
Arthur Frome in 
“ Daybreak ” the 
new play by Jane 
Cowl and Jane 
Murfin. 


tort: “Mon 
Dieu! How 
long do you 
think I was 
down? For hours?” 
“T aint thought of a 
glass of beer in three 
days,” boasts a drunkard. 
“Of course not! Your mind 
higher things!” 
“No ma’am; I aint thought of the fif- 
teen-cent drinks neither.” 
A gag, as Hamlet would have it—a very 


is on 


a B : 
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Frederick Trues- 
dell and Blanche 
Yurka in ““Day- 
break,”—a play 
“skillfully put 


together and 


palpable 
musical- 
comedy 

gag! 
The victim 
of an_ unre- 
quited passion, at- 
tempting to arouse love 
through jealousy, and eventually suc- 
cumbing to the decoy, is one of the stock 
figures of the theater. Taking Dr. Sum- 
ner and Budd Woodbridge as one person, 
the former being merely the embodied 
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intelligence of the latter, we have pre- 
cisely this situation in ““The Boomerang,” 
with Grace Tyler in place of Myrtle, and 
the nurse, Virginia Xelva, instead of 
Polly Shannon. There is an element of 
novelty in the idea of making Polly at- 
tractive by supplying her with a past, but 
that, of course, is purely superficial. 
What follows is sufficiently inevitable— 
in the theater. When the three friends, 
aided and abetted by Polly, decide to get 
some one to impersonate the siren, in- 
stinct and experience tell you the some 
one will be Polly. You arrived at that 
point a good ten minutes ahead of the 
authors. Your lead is perceptibly in- 
creased before the reluctant lady an- 
nounces, “I’ll do it!” And of course you 
know then, in the first act, that the 
scheme will work in the second, and that 
by the third Rex will have begun to 
weary of Myrtle, and Polly, to sicken of 


Photograph 
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A scene from “A _ Tailor - made 

Man,” a new comedy by Harry James 

Smith, which, according to Channing 

Pollock, “‘is amusing— and has been 
for ten years.”” 
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her job, and that in due course of time 
Polly, asked “Why don’t you get mar- 
ried?” will look heavenward and say: 
“Because the man I care about’s in love 
with another girl.” Being perfectly aware 
of all this at nine-thirty, it is a little ex- 
asperating to be obliged to wait for it 
until eleven-ten. 

Messrs. Middleton and Bolton have 
provided several incidents theatrically ef- 
fective, and some dialogue rather more a 
part of their story than is that quoted. 
“Of course,” says Collum, seeking a siren, 
“you'll have to choose some nice, safe 
one.” “Yes?” retorts Richardson. “Well, 
they may come nice, but they don’t come 
safe.” And one » can’t help be- 
ing amused when Rex’s 
world- wise. uncle 
describes Polly as “No 
jitney Jezebel.” As 
is com- mon at the 


Belasco, the piece is 
uncommonly well act- 
ed, deriving life and 
charm from the fresh 
spontaneity of Ina Claire, 
who plays Polly, and who is 
said to have come to Mr. 
Belasco’s attention when she 
was singing the burlesque of 
“Marie-Odile” in the Zieg- 
feld “Follies.” Cyril Scott, the 
Richardson, is a fine farceur, 
who so_ sincerely _ believes 
what he is doing that he al- 
most makes you believe it, 
and the veteran William 
Sampson wins laughter in a 
role mainly composed of exit 
speeches. Herbert Yost, H. 
Reeves-Smith, Winifred Fra- 
ser, Anne Meredith, Louise 
Galloway and other distin- 
guished performers give a good 
account of themselves. 





For that rea- 
son, largely, 
there is diversion 
at the Belasco, 


though “Polly 
with a Past” is 
as thin as a sum- 
mer-girl’s shirt- 
waist. 


“A Tailor-made 
Man” 
HE underfed, over- 

worked little Russian 
whose flatiron breaks the 
buttons on my trousers 
asked me the other 
day whether a citi- 
zen of foreign par- 
entage was eligible 
to become President 
of the United States. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“Good!” he exclaimed, vastly relieved, 
beaming in the direction of a very dirty 
boy of ten who at that moment was doing 
his best to be run over by an automobile. 
“T been worried on account of my son!” 

It is this assurance, with one or two 
traits less commendable, that explains the 
continued popularity of stories like that 


Above are William Hodges, J. H. 
Greene, John A. Boone, Grant Mitch- 
ell and Gladys Gilbert in “A Tailor- 
made Man.” In the center are Bernard 
Reinold, L. E. Conness and Barlowe 


Borland. 


which Har- 

ry James 

Smith, au- 

. thor of 
ee 
Bump- 
stead- 

: Leigh,” has 
= founded 

* upon the 

* work of Ga- 
briel Dregley 
and called “A Tail- 
or-made Man.” Be- 
fore the play has been running 

another month at the Cohan and 
Harris, we shall be seeing a po- 
tential captain of industry in every 
young gentleman who measures our legs; 
and every young gentleman, on his part, 
will be looking past those legs into a future 
fat with fame and rosy with yellow-backs. 
More of that spirit, with more credibility 
and less tried-and-untrue theatrical bun- 
combe, would have elevated “A Tailor- 
made Man” to the realm of significant 
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comedy and taken it from the ever-grow- 
ing group of intermittently entertaining 
farces that rehash the triumph of effront- 
ery. 

There isn’t a single situation in this play 
that hasn’t done service in previous pro- 
ductions of Cohan and Harris. The plot, 
of course, has become a formula. John 
Paul Bart, a really amusing little man, 
own cousin to Wells’ immortal Mr. Polly, 
presse§ trousers for Mr. Huber, the tailor, 
and waits for Destiny. That patient old 
party comes to him at last, with a swal- 
low-tailed coat, and accompaniments, be- 
longing to Mr. Jellicott. John Paul puts 
them on and sallies forth to a ball, given 
at the Stanlaws’, where he greatly im- 
presses Corinne, daughter of the house, and 

meets “the financial 
king,” Abraham 


Eugene O’Brien and Alexandra Car- 
lisle in ‘“The Country Cousin” —a 
play which our critic describes as 
“something closer than a cousin to 


“The Man from Home.’” 


sw 


a ca 


Eugene O’Brien as George Tewksberry Reyn- 
as Sam Wilson, Marion Coakley as Eleanor 
“The Country Cousin,” by Booth Tarkington 

moderately, and should 


Nathan. Nine months later, with 
the ease common to heroes at the 
Gaiety and the George M. Cohan, 
he has become supreme in the af- 
fairs of the American Oceanic Cor- 
poration. Nemesis, in the person 
of Dr. Gustavus Sonntag, who 
loves the tailor’s daughter Tanya 
and is jealous of John Paul, inter- 
venes. Finding Tanya in a most 
compromising position,—to wit, 
alone with John Paul in his office, 
—he threatens to reveal the true 
story of that paragon’s start in life. 
John Paul, who has become quite 
indispensable, and who has just 








ETC., ETC. 


olds 3rd, Donald Gallaher 

Howitt and Alexandra Carlisle as Nancy Price in 
and Julian Street. It ‘will please New York 
delight the provinces.” 


won over a threatening delegation of 
strikers after the fashion of “Hit-the- 
Trail” Holliday, would seem to have little 
reason for fearing a disclosure so graphic- 
ally illustrative of his enterprise; but 
common sense, at this point, would wreck 
the play. Our hero confesses to the Asso- 
ciated Press and hurries back to Huber’s. 
All his old friends, including the heiress, 
co down to the tailor-shop to insult him. 
Then comes Nathan. “Are you going to 
keep him?” he asks Mr. Huber. “Well,” 
-in effect,—“if you don’t vant him, I 
vant him!” “Don’t desert me now,” he 
begs John Paul. And to the others: “Not 
one of you seems to have realized that in 
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this country a man is valued by what 
he gets to, not by what he started from.” 
The sentiment is a little obvious to have 
brought “a big man” uptown for its ut- 
terance, but it closes the matter satisfac- 
torily. John Paul, passing up the heiress, 
weds the simple tailor’s daughter and re- 
turns to the work of saving the American 
Oceanic. 

The young season has been more pro- 
ductive of players than of plays. Stel- 
lar material has manifested itself in Ina 
Claire and, here, in Grant Mitchell, who 
got rich on “13 Soap” in “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise.” To his sureness as a comedian, 
and to his quaint personality, the piece 
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owes much. It is 
in debt, also, to 
Frank Burbeck, 
who _ performs 
the same serv- 

ice that Henry 
Jewett performed 
for “The Man 
from Home” — 
that is, makes 
you believe in the 
omnipotence of the 
god in the ma- 
chine. Helen 
MacKellar 


Ralph Kellard and 

Marjorie u in 

“Eyes of Youth.” ‘tA gorgeous idea 

was led astray” in this play, avers 
our Critic. 


is very agreeable as Tanya, 
and Minna Gale Haynes and 
Mona Kingsley, as Mrs. and 
Miss Stanlaw, throw the 
mantle of. gentle breeding 
over a group of “society 
fluffs” that, as usual in our 
theater, stops one block west 
of Fifth Avenue. “A Tailor- 
made Man” is amusing— 
has been for nearly ten years. 


“The Country Cousin” 


ANOTHER old friend “bobs up se- 
renely” at the Gaiety, where George 
Tyler, who produced “The Man from 
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Home,” has revived that successful com- 
edy, in rewriting which its original au- 
thor, Booth Tarkington, has exchanged 
his original collaborator, 
Harry Leon Wilson, for 
Julian Street. Mr. 
Tarkington and Mr. 
Tyler believe that 
“if at first you do 
succeed, try, try 
again.” 
Mr. Tyler, too, has 
new associates in Klaw 
and Erlanger. A Filor- 
ida Enchantment has 
turned the Man 
from Home in- 


to a woman; 
\ 


Dy 


Indiana 
has_be- 
come 
Ohio; 

and Italy 
been exchanged 
for Long Island; and there is 
a new twist in reforming the 
chief bounder instead of merely 
beating him. Otherwise, “The 
Country Cousin” is something 
closer than a cousin to “The 
Man from Home,” advancing 
what one of its own charac- 
ters calls “that same silly idea 
that we city people are a 
wicked lot, and you country 
people are all that is pure and 
good.” As usual, the “city people” are 
quite unbelievable. There may be society 
folk who remark “I just hate informa- 
tion,” who classify statistics as to the pro- 
duction of pig-iron as “botany” and who 
wonder “why they keep up the war so 
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e 


ew York 
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long; I should think it would bore ’em 
to death,” but if there are, I have not 
had the advantages of Mr. Tarkington! 

Eleanor Howitt’s mother has been di- 
vorced from her father, Stanley Howitt, 
and the two women have gone to live in 
Centreville, O., where they “depend upon 
the apple trees bloomin’ for entertain- 
ment,” and which George Tewksberry 
Reynolds 3rd says must be “‘a lively place 
in autumn.” Eleanor inherits some such 
trifle as four hundred thousand dollars; 
whereupon her paternal parent, sharing 
the emotions of the lady who bade her 
“gentleman friend” hide a roll of bills 
because “it makes me so affectionate,” 
swoops down and takes daughter to New 
York. Thither she is followed by the 
country cousin, Nancy Price, and there 
ensues a contest to determine who can 
be rude most wittily. While Eleanor, 
who is rather more a fool than seems 
strictly necessary, is buying diamond 
necklaces for her stepmamma and get- 
ting drunk on a yacht belonging to that 
lady’s lover, the contest narrows down 
to Nancy and George Tewksberry Rey- 
nolds 3rd. Fun is extracted from that 
“ard,” and Miss Price proving to be by 
far the more expert insulter, Mr. Reyn- 
olds gives signs of manhood, comes to 
her rescue in a critical situation and en- 
ables her to permit Eleanor to be car- 
ried away by a sort of junior Man from 
Home, Sam Wilson, the best-drawn char- 
acter in the play, a very real young fel- 
low who shows traces of the genius Mr. 
Tarkington displayed in writing “Seven- 
teen.” 

“The Country Cousin” is bright and 
lively, with an occasional speech that 
sparkles. Its pattern, as has been said, 
is thoroughly familiar, and not thoroughly 
disguised by the minor theme of convert- 
ing Mr. Reynolds. The story might be 
plausible if it were not so overdrawn, but 
thus broadly treated, it shares with 
“Polly” and “A Tailor-made Man” the 
distinction of soaring far above common 
experience. Alexandra Carlisle, remem- 
bered for her work in “The Mollusc,” 
“The Marriage Game” and “The Money 
Makers,” succeeds in looking like Julia 
Sanderson, which in itself is some feat. 
Moreover she plays Nancy with sweet- 
ness and dignity. Eugene O’Brien, hither- 
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to best known for accomplishments of the 
same sort, really acts the réle of Reynolds ; 
and Donald Gallaher, whose last fine per- 
formance was in Barrie’s “The New 
Word,” brings sincerity, conviction and 
sympathy to the part of Sam Wilson. 
Marion Coakley, the rustic daughter, is 
about as simple as Eva Tanguay, but ex- 
cept for her and some of the minor people, 
the cast is excellent. 

“The Country Cousin” will please New 
York moderately, and it should delight 
the provinces. 


“Business Before Pleasure” 


HOEVER conceived the notion of 

establishing “Potash and Perlmut- 
ter” in motion pictures deserves the heart- 
felt thanks of a laughter-loving public. 
At the Eltinge, where the pugnacious 
partners are making “filum,” merriment 
and money in a piece written by Mon- 
tague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman, 
and entitled “Business Before Pleasure,” 
is housed the biggest financial success 
scored so far this season. Wherefore 
the sense of gratitude has spread to A. 
H. Woods. 

“Business Before Pleasure” is not the 
least a play. It is a continuous “side- 
walk conversation,” an extended dia- 
logue requiring only the plying of a 
folded newspaper to become “‘polite vaude- 
ville.” What little plot there is, deal- 
ing with Mrs. Perimutter’s jealousy of a 
professional vampire, who “is a lady on 
and off the screen,” and with the attempts 
of the vampire’s would-be lover, a dis- 
honest banker, to wreck the firm, collides 
with the performance only at intervals, 
and to its detriment. It is to the rich 
humor of the “gags,” to the recognized 
absurdities of the motion-picture business 
and to the fitness for it of the partners, 
who travel the well-worn road from the 
cloak-and-suit trade to the drama, that 
the piece owes its instant popularity. 
Potash and Perlmutter listening to one 
candidate for employment after another 
giving an imitation of Warfield in “The 
Music Master,” Abe striving, for commer- 
cial reasons, not to show any emotion, are 
quite irresistible; and Mawruss struggling 
to display temperament in directing a 
scene for that idyllic photoplay, “The 
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Fatal Murder,” might compel the laugh- 
ter of a Bushman or a Warwick. 

Barney Bernard, Alexander Carr and 
Mathilde Cottrelly, the originals, con- 
tinue to be rather than to seem Abe, 
Mawruss and Rosie. Clara Joel, who is 
pretty and new to Broadway, plays the 
vampire—-vampire, according to one of 
the partners, being “the fellow that yells 
‘Three strikes and out!’ ” 


“Daybreak” 


[7 is doubtful whether young authors 

ever have taken a longer step from 
play to play than marks the progress of 
Jane Cowl and Jane Murfin from “Lilac 
Time” to “Daybreak.”. At its. best— 
which is frequently—this offering at the 
Harris is as well made and as well .writ- 
ten as “The Climbers.” Sometimes, of 
course, it isn’t. Miss Cowl and Miss 
Murfin manifest none of the original ob- 
servation of Clyde Fitch. ‘Daybreak,” 
like “Lilac Time,” is marred by too many 
ramifications and dramafications—tricks 
and traditions of the theater. Most of 
all, it has the vital weakness of being un- 
believable. But in spite of these things 
“Daybreak” is distinctly promising. 

Arthur Frome and the audience 
have reason to suspect the fidelity of 
Mrs. Frome, who comes into the play, 
and her home, stealthily, just before 
sunup. Detectives, aided by a stenog- 
rapher who is trying to keep her husband 
out of prison, learn that Edith has been 
meeting Dr. David Brett surreptitiously 
at the bedside of a sick child. Matters 
are brought to a head by Edith’s simul- 
taneous discovery of her husband’s rela- 
tions with the typist, Alma Peterson. In 
a very well built scene Frome, brought to 
bay, accuses his wife of being the mother 
of an illegitimate offspring and is in- 
formed, in the whirlwind fashion of a 
third act, that this child is his own, borne 
and reared secretly to save it from the 
influence of a drunken and degenerate 
father. Here is a really interesting prob- 
lem that would be more effective material 
if it were not so much more simply solved 
by divorce than by the dramatist. In 
the end, Frome is killed, and there is the 
usual hint of future happiness for Edith 
and Dr. Brett. 
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The dressing-room scene from 


Duffey, George L. Romain 


In a month of smooth and superior 
presentations, none has surpassed the in- 
terpretation of “Daybreak.” There are 
not so likely to be glaring mistakes in a 
cast, now that most of the bad actors are 
in motion pictures. Blanche Yurka, who 
plays Edith, proves to be a remarkably 
fine performer. When there’s murder to 
be done, of course, the managerial mind 
turns to William B. Mack, whose aim— 
and acting—proves to be as sure in the 
role of Peterson as in “Within the Law.” 
David Torrence as Dr. Brett, Frederick 
Truesdell as Arthur Frome and Cather- 
ine Tower as Alma Peterson are notably 
capable. Reginald Mason contributes an 
ingratiating delineation of a young so- 
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ciety man, whose 
smartly done by 
Margaret Dale, 

a valuable ad- 
ditiontothe 
school that began 


opposite is 
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“Eyes of Youth:” Henry 
and Marjorie Rambeau. 


with Clara Bloodgood and now includes 
Lucile Watson and Roberta Arnold. 

“Daybreak” may not make money, but 
it will make play-students watch its au- 
thors. . 


“The Masquerader” 


HE important thing about John 
Hunter Booth’s version of Katherine 
Cecil Thurston’s “The Masquerader,”’ at 
the Lyric, is Guy Bates Post. Theater- 
goers who had rather absorb their enter- 
tainment than masticate it may find their 
curiosity impelled, and their nerves titil- 
lated, by the tricks of a regulation melo- 
drama, but stuff of this kind, at best, is 
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trumpery and ephemeral. Mrs. Thurs- 
ton’s “popular novel,” barely fifteen years 
old, is as “popular” to-day as a motor- 
car of that date, and is as generally 
remembered as the Vice President. His- 
trionic ability like that revealed by Mr. 
Post, however, is rare and somewhat star- 
tling; it grows, and projects itself into the 
future. In a dual réle, acted with dis- 
tinction in both senses of the word, Mr. 
Post is remindful of Mansfield. 

“The Masquerader” is “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” in evening clothes, a “Zenda” 
that somehow misses the big note of An- 
thony Hope, that in its whole length and 
breadth has nothing of the nobility and 
impressiveness of Flavia’s single line, “If 
love were all!”—partly, perhaps, because 
John Loder regards taking the place of 
a the brandy-soaked, drug-sodden 
* “*? Member of Parliament, to whom 
“Sey the country is looking for great 

#/; things, as in the nature of a per- 
sonal opportunity and an adventure. 

In view of the fact that the action 

has been advanced to the eve of the 

World War, this seems curious neg- 

lect. A John Loder fervently sympa- 

thetic with Belgium,—as this man 
seemed when he met his drunken 
double in the fog,—charged with in- 
.\ dignation at her wrongs, bitterly 
\ resentful of the statesman who was 
\ in a position to voice and help 
\ right them but preferred “the 
waters of Lethe,” would have been 
so much more likely to fit into the breach, 
to have made the ringing speech that won 
fame for John Chilcote—would have been 
altogether so much finer a figure. 

Mr. Booth inclines more to melodra- 
matic crisis and achieves two situations, 
at least, that are ingenious and exciting. 
The first is brought about by the immi- 
nent disclosure of the substitution. John 
Loder’s finger bears a telltale scar which 
is discovered by John Chilcote’s mistress 
in a moment of fury at the coldness of 
her supposed lover. She accuses Loder 
and challenges him to bare his hand. At 
this moment Chilcote, seeking morphia, 
slips into the garden. Loder sees him and 
slips out, leaving the crowd, by now 
aroused and suspicious, to identify the 
genuine Chilcote. The second situation 
is Chilcote’s death, and the decision of his 
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manservant Brock to give 
the authorities, not his 
name, but that of Loder. 
Both these are well handled. Not 
so plausibly is treated the mental 
state of Flavia,—that is to say, 
Mrs. Chilcote;—who seems 
somewhat confused as to which 
of her two husbands she really 
loves. However, perhaps this 
confusion is natural and com- 
mon under the circumstances. 

Mr. Post’s supporting com- 
pany, which includes Louis Cal- 
vert and Thais Lawton, both one- 
time of the New Theater, and the 
former more recently in “Major 
Barbara,” is quite adequate. 
“The Masquerader” probably will enjoy 
a long run. 


“Eyes of Youth” 


GORGEOUS idea was led astray, in 
the direction of Eighth Avenue, when 
Charles Guernon, a newcomer, and Max 
Marcin, author of the ingenious “Cheating 


Bluch Landolf, the 

new clown in “‘Cheer 

Up,” the show at the 
Hippodrome. 
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Flora Merril, Fred Walton, John 
Hendricks, Nat M. Wills and Rhea 
Norton in “Cheer Up,” which Mr. 


Pollock characterizes as “a three-ring 


vaudeville bill.” 


Cheaters,” prepared “Eyes 
of Youth” for the Maxine 
Elliott. A girl, Gina Ash- 
ling is compelled to choose 
between duty,—which ap- 
pears to be staying with her 
motherless younger sister and 
brother,—a career and = mar- 
riage to a wealthy suitor. An 
East Indian Yogi comes upon the 
scene miraculously and permits 
her to gaze three times into a 
crystal that pictures the conse- 
quences of each possible choice. 
The three looks become three 
acts, and the three acts become 
three cheap and utterly banal 
little melodramas, common- 
place, hectic and in no way adhesive to 
the central theme. Finely done, with 
imagination, reserve and some literary 
skill, this might have been a most absorb- 
ing and unusual play. As disclosed, it is 
obvious and unimpressive. Marjorie Ram- 
beau, last seen here in “Cheating Cheat- 
ers,” makes her stellar début, and is 
conspicuously effective as Gina. 
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“This Way Out” 


[N spite of amusing moments, of a good 
deal of witty dialogue and of crisp 
characterizations by Frank Craven, Jed 
Prouty and Grace Goodall, “This Way 
Out,” at the George M. Cohan, is small 
beer. The story of Octavus Roy Cohen 
and J. U. Giesy, adapted by Mr. Craven, 
whose histrionic skill was displayed in 
“Seven Chances,” and who treated a 
fresh idea cleverly in his own “Too Many 
Cooks,” is merely an anecdote, a tale that 
might be told brightly in twenty minutes 
but lags through two hours. Joe Frank- 
lin, a practical joker, answers a matri- 
monial advertisement and signs the name 
of his friend John Caldwell. Mrs. Cald- 
well’s disposition, naturally jealous, is 
not improved when a garish female from 
Chicago arrives to claim her husband. 
Joe attempts to divert said female by 
impersonating Jon, with the result usual 
in farce. Miss Goodall, who was the 
slangy waitress in “ ‘Get-Rich-Quick’ 
Wallingford,” makes much of the con- 
nubial candidate, but the whole of a very 
competent cast fails to make much of 
the play. 


“De Luxe Annie” 


"THERE have been so many “surprise- 

plays,” in which the audience was not 
taken into the confidence of the author, 
and so many “crook-plays,” that one 
would suppose the most surprising play 
possible now to be a play without sur- 


Nevertheless ““De Luxe 
Annie,” which Ed- 


prises or crooks. 
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ward Clark modeled upon a short story 
by Scammon Lockwood and which is on 
view at the Booth, provides a succession 
of genuine jolts, starting with an uncom- 
monly swift and fixing first act, slowing 
down at the beginning of the second and 
third acts, but generally suspensive and 
resourceful. 

Mr. Clark has the advantage of some- 
thing to demonstrate, of a thesis; and that, 
notwithstanding managers inclined to an 
introspective view of public intelligence, 
weighs heavily in his favor. Our atten- 
tion is caught quickly, in a sort of pro- 
logue occurring in a_ well-represented 
smoking compartment of a Pullman, when 
Dr. Niblo declares that there is always a 
simple explanation of coincidence, and 
essays a story to prove it. From that 
point the dramatist’s method is that of 
“On Trial,” The Doctor’s narration being 
visualized in a rapid series of scenes. De 
Luxe Annie has earned her sobriquet by 
her skill at a carefully expurgated “‘badger 
game.” Her adventures, in attempting to 
escape the police, with her “pal” Jimmie 
Fitzpatrick, include the theft of a brooch 
that turns out to have been her own, and 
bring her back, true as an arrow, to the 
home she deserted under the influence of 
amnesia. The fact that it 7s her home, and 
that instinct leads her to it, accounts for 
the cycle of supposed coincidences. That 
it fails to account for the most remarkable 
of the lot—her chance partnership with 
the very man whose blow in the dark 
caused her condition—does not keep the 
piece from being ingenious and almost 


_continuously interesting. 


“De Luxe Annie” is capitally acted by 


One of the 
attractions of 
“Cheer Up,” 
at the Hippo- 
rome. 
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Guy Bates Post as John Chilcote, M. P., in 
“The Masquerader,” a play John 
Hunter Booth, founded on the novel by 
Katherine Cecil Thurston. ‘‘“The Mas- 
querader,’” says Mr. Pollock, “is ‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda’ in evening clothes.” 
He praises the players more than the play, 
but predicts a long run for it. 
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ene 
a company 
including Jane Grey, 
who got her under- 
world training in ‘Kick 
In;” Vincent Serrano, who got 
his in “The Lure;” Albert Brun- 
ing, Walter Wilson, Thurlow 
Bergen, Percy Pollock and Ed- 
ward Mackay. The play’s logic 
may be faulty, but it is seldom 
dull, and that is not too common 
a virtue in drama: 


Cheer Up!” 


"THE line that seemingly con- 
tinues invisible to directors 
of the Hippodrome is that sepa- 
rating a good thing. from too 
much of a good thing. “Cheer 
Up!” the third Charles Dilling- 
ham production in the mammoth 
show-place on Sixth Avenue, pro- 
vided, as were its two predeces- 
sors, by R. H. Burnside, Ray- 
mond Hubbell and John L. 
Golden, suffers from generosity. When 
only the eye is appealed to,—when there 
is no story and very little in the way of 
words and music,—that organ tires 
quickly, and the effect of endless mag- 
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nificence is strangely like the 
effect of unlimited sweets. 

“Cheer Up!” is mostly a 

three-ring vaudeville bill— 

“three-ring” literally, since 

three acts are being dis- 

played simultaneously a 

good part of the time. Of 

scenic surprises there are 

not aS many as usual— 

probably because twelve 

years have used up 

the available stock 

of surprises and 

made it neces- 

sary that these 

exhibitions shall 

be as alike as 

two Hippodro- 

mios. This does 

not imply a lack 

of big and bewil- 

dering effects— 

among them the 

appearance of a 

real locomotive, 

drawing a train of 

real _ freight-cars, 

from which emerge 

scores of “hobos;” a 

view of the lower bay, 

with a crowded transport put- 

ting to sea under convoy of 

numerous battleships; an inspir- 

ing grouping of figures from 

American history, parading to 

music by John Philip Sousa; 

and the aquatic spectacle that 

was part of all these perform- 

ances until a cold and calculat- 

ing management froze the 

water in the tank and intro- 

duced two skating carnivals. 

The best of the vaudeville is 

contributed by three troupes of 

tumbling Arabs; by Mallia, Bart 

and Mallia, acrobats; and by 

Bud Snyder, with a bicycle-act in 

which a sensational hit is made 

by a new clown, Bluch Landolf. 

Sophye Bernard continues to be 

the chief song-bird of the company. John 

Hendricks’ singing is notable; and Fred 

Walton does skillfully the little given him 

to do. The Hippodrome show is still su- 

preme in size and extravagance. 


Masquer- 
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CIRCLE OF STAGELAND 


By Burns 


-zA YT LETTER from Kansas City 
A | demands an explanation of that 
_£ “| shortsightedness of theatrical 
managers which prompts the sending of 
second- and third-rate companies.on tour 
and the advertising of them as “the orig- 
inal New York cast.” It is an old com- 
plaint, my readers, and an old trick. 
There is no doing away with it; nor will 
there be, so long as showmen are show- 
men. But if you would know the reason 
for it, I will tell you: Original New York 
casts refuse to travel. Better, they argue, 
two months of Broadway than a cycle of 
Cathay, Kansas, Idaho, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Illinois or even California. 

They are a vain lot, these players; else 
they would not be players, most of them. 
And they are a human lot, too. If they 
have the good fortune to become popular 
in New York, if they can command even 
a half-season’s employment on Broadway, 
with the chances it offers to create new 
roles and establish a following for a par- 
ticular line of work, why should they not 
be eager to make the best of it and stay 
in New York? 

I was in a manager’s office the other 
day when he was trying to get a leading 
man to make the Western tour with one 
of last season’s popular successes. ‘Two 
hundred, two hundred and fifty, even 
three hundred dollars a week he was will- 
ing to pay. While I was there he tried 
to interest six different actors in the prop- 
osition, and not one of them would listen 
to him. And what is true of actors is 
also true of leading women, or of favor- 
ite ingénues or of good juveniles. That 
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is why the original New York cast is so 
seldom seen outside New York. 

And let me tell you something you 
probably have not thought of: It is as 
hard on us New Yorkers as it is on you 
Kansas City folk. We have to put up 
with practically the same old faces, the 
same old tricks, the same old personali- 
ties, play after play—with the result that 
when a newcomer does happen on the 
scene, one, like as not, who has been sub- 
stituting in these touring companies to 
which you object, we are perfectly de- 
lighted. We straightway make him or 
her a favorite—and they stay with us. 

In that way we took Marjorie Ram- 
beau away from you, and Fay Bainter, 
and practically made both of them stars 
in three seasons, after they had spent 
years in the West playing all sorts of 
parts in all manner of engagements. 

Marjorie Rambeau, now a star in 
“Eyes of Youth,” has been acting since 
she was twelve years old and lived in 
San Francisco. She has been leading 
woman in a dozen stock-companies up and 
down the Coast—as far up, in fact, as 
Dawson City, Alaska, which is a consid- 
erable distance on the map and a lot 
farther than that by the snow-and-water 
route. It is more or less a secret, but 
Marjorie once upon a time ran a school 
of acting in Dawson City, and the fact 
that I never have happened to hear of 
any player who boasted that he had grad- 
uated therefrom does not prove that none 
of her pupils ever did so boast. 

Once she ran a stock-company in West- 
minster, British Columbia, and when she 
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couldn’t get the plays she wanted, she 
engaged a stenographer to copy those be- 
ing played in New York and presented 
them hot off the pirate’s typewriter, as it 
were: Not strictly ethical, it is true, but 
Marjorie was young then. And she did a 
lot for the playgoers of Wesminster. They 
saw “Paid in Full” and “When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower,” among other hits, 
before they ever left Broadway. 


Another time, when she 
was managing her own com- 
pany in Los Angeles, she 
paid Nat Goodwin one 
thousand dollars a week to 
be her leading man, 
proving that she had 

an appreciative sense 

of advertising values. 

Of course she thought 

of coming East. She 
knew about Broad- 
way, and I suspect she 

had her shell-like ear to 


Helen 

Collier who, 

worked in the 

West in stock- 

companies and 

for three years 

as understudy in John 

Drew’s companies, before 

she got her Broadway 

chance. She is not related 
to Willie Collier. 


the ground, because 

she had every con- 

fidence that, given 

the chance and the 

“part, she could do 

well in New York. She 

knew she was versatile and 

widely experienced. But why de- 

sert a following and an income in the 

West? Why force the test until she had 
to? 

Not until the gentleman she has re- 
cently divorced, Willard Mack by name, 
and a playwright and actor by profession, 
urged her to create the part of the heroine 
in “So Much for So Much,” a play he 
had written for her, did she hearken seri- 
ously to the call. She played that part 
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at the Longacre Theater, and 
the play failed, but Mar- 
jorie has been a Broadway 
leading woman ever since 
—though not an estab- 
lished success, however, 
until last season, when 
she led the cast of 
“Cheating Cheat- 
ers.” “Eyes of 
Youth” is not 
strong enough 
as a play to 
complete her 
conquest of 
this _ theatri- 
cal capital, 
but it will 

help. 
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Peggy Wood, the daughter of Eugene Wood, the author, is a versatile player and has scored hits both in musica 


and dramatic productions. 





WHAT’S WHAT IN THE THEATER 


JN J. M. Barrie’s fine little war play, 

“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” 
the Highlander hero in London on leave 
assures his foster mother that the men in 
the trenches do not waste their time 
either talking or thinking of the grand 
things they’ve done or contemplate do- 
ing. They think mostly of “chiffun.” 

It is a thought common to the soldiery, 
1 gather. While all the theaters are filled 
with uniformed men these days, it is the 
chiffon-shows that lure the bulk of them. 
About half the audience at “The Mid- 
night Frolic,” for instance, is military. 
The lads who are in camp near here, and 
ready to be ordered away any day, in- 
variably take a fling at the lighter enter- 
tainments when they have a day or a 
night in town. They are not allowed to 
drink liquor, which is one of the favor- 
ite diversions on the roof, and any waiter 
caught serving them fire-water, or serv- 
ing the party with them, or conniving at 
their getting the liquor in any way, is 
not only threatened with immediate dis- 
charge but immediate arrest as well; and 
so the rule is pretty carefully obeyed. 

As a result the sale of wine, which for- 
merly averaged between seventy and 
eighty quarts a night, has fallen to a mere 
fifteen or sixteen quarts, which supplies 
the civil celebrants. The highball trade, 
too, has fallen off amazingly, but the 
soft-drink demand keeps the waiters 
jumping. There is enough ginger ale sold 
each week now to float a destroyer. And, 
between ourselves, there are enough 
empty flasks found each morning, when 
the sweepers arrive, to stock a bottle- 
factory. Boys will be boys, in the army 
or out of it. But there is a considerable 
difference between a half-pint flask of the 
stuff, which has to be surreptitiously ob- 
tained and as carefully drunk, and a quart 
on the table, with a good song ringing 
clear until daylight. And this accounts 
for the fact that I have not seen a uni- 
formed man under the influence since war 
was declared. 


HERE are three classes of young 
actresses: first, those born to the 
stage; second, those with a real ambition 
who seek until they find a chance to 
further it on the stage; and, third, those 
who are pushed stageward by friends and 
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relatives—the “My dear, you’re.so pretty, 
you should go on the stage” class. 

To which of these three Mona Kings- 
ley belongs I was interested enough to 
inquire the day after she played a small 
part in “The Tailor-made Man.” She is 
pretty enough to be ranked with the beau- 
ties who boast no other claim to recog- 
nition; yet she seemed more generously 
proficient than they. And this is the 
reason: she is the daughter of a New 
York physician, Dr. W. J. O’Sullivan, and 
when she decided to take up acting as a 
profession, she sought the advice of Vance 
Thompson, a friend of the family, who 
sent her to a local school of acting, that 
she might acquire a foundation on which 
to build a stage-career. 

Graduating from, the school in place of 
waiting around managers’ anterooms ex- 
pecting to be chosen as a leading woman, 
she accepted a job,—not a position,—a 
job in the chorus of “Nobody Home.” 
Out of this she became a stock actress 
in Richmond, Va., went from there to 
another stock-company in Kansas City 
and then to still another in Yonkers. 
With this experience back of her, she ac- 
cepted the part she is playing. 

She did not, however, stop working. 
During the Boston run of the play she 
took a course of vocal lessons—not with 
the idea that she ever would try opera, 
but to strengthen her speaking voice. I 
have a most wholesome respect for this 
type of stage-aspirant. Miss Kingsley 
is not’ different from other actresses in 
this, however: she has acquired a fad— 
a fad with actresses being something with 
which to make conversation when the in- 
terviewer’s about. “I have a_ perfect 
mania for dirty, ragged children and stray 
cats and dogs,” says she. 


| WAS mentioning my admiration for 
the girl who works, to a manager. “Do 
you know Helen Collier?” he demanded. 
“T know Willie Collier,” I answered. “No 


relation,” he snapped. “Helen is play- 
ing Betty Bascom in the Chicago ‘Turn 
to the Right’ company. But do you 
know how long she was getting that 
chance? About six years. And she is a 
gifted girl too. Trained in Western stock- 
companies, was understudy three years 
for all the women’s parts in John Drew’s 
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company, worked and studied all the time. 
Even now she manages a moving-picture 
theater in her home town of Wissahickon 
—which is a suburb of Philadelphia—by 
correspondence, and acts as correspondent 
for the local paper. Work? There isn’t 
one in six of these ingénues who know the 
meaning of the word. But Helen Collier 
—you can wager she knows.” Which is 
all to Helen’s credit, as you must admit. 


EGGY WOOD is another, though the 

way has been made comparatively 
easy for her in that she attracted the 
attention of New York managers early in 
her career and has had her choice of many 
parts since then. An interchangeable lead- 
ing woman is Peggy—musical or dramatic. 
She rather prefers the musical plays, and 
has just scored the hit of her twenty-odd 
years singing the prima donna role in 
“Maytime”—which is a musical “Mile- 
stones,” as Mr. Pollock will explain to 
you. I have a healthy admiration for 
Peggy, too, because in spite of her good 
looks and her varied talents, she has held 
consistently to the theory that to succeed 
she must deserve success, and to deserve 
she must study and work hard. But, you 
see, Peggy was wise in the choice of a 
father, he being Eugene Wood, who writes 
stories and poems, and she has the gift 
of brains as well as beauty to hold her 
head level and her ambitions high. 


Alt players realize the importance of 

making the~ most of their earning 
years, however—all, at least, who amount 
to anything. I met Florenz Ziegfeld com- 
ing out of the New Amsterdam Theater 
and thought of Billie Burke, as one is 
likely to do when meeting Florenz. “Had 
a pleasant summer?” I inquired. He 
smiled a weary smile. And then I re- 
membered that his summer had been 
filled with rehearsals and blondes, urban 
scenery and brunettes, librettists and au- 
burn-haired queens of the first line. He 
had, since May, staged a new “Frolic,” 
a new “Follies” and was-then at work 
on a New Century Theater revue. 

“And Miss Burke?” I don’t suppose 
anyone ever thinks of calling her Mrs. 
Ziegfeld. 

“She has been fairly busy,” he said. 
“She has made two pictures—‘The Land 
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of Promise’ and ‘Arms and the Girl’— 
and is rehearsing the new comedy, ‘The 
Guardian Angel.’ ” 

“And Florence Patricia?” 

“She’s the busiest one of all,” he said. 
And he smiled sheepishly when he said 
it. Paternally, at least, Mr. Ziegfeld is 
a modest producer. 


IME, the old rascal, does work 
changes. I remember when, a dozen 
or fifteen years ago Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske swore an eternal swear that, come 
what might, she would never again associ- 
ate herself or her management with the 
men responsible for the organization of 
that seven-headed enemy of art, the the- 
atrical trust. Live and die and act an in- 
dependent, she would, so help her all the 
big and little gods. 

I remember, too, the day George C. 
Tyler, then the managing director of the 
important producing firm of Liebler and 
Company, decided that in the future he 
too would cleave only unto the Messrs. 
Shubert, who also at that time were 
arrayed strongly against the syndicate. 

And now look at them: The syndicate, 
as such, is a reformed, chastened organi- 
zation. The Messrs. Shubert have estab- 
lished a working agreement with it. Mr. 
Tyler is personally associated with the 
Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger, the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the old-time trust, and 
Mrs. Fiske’s current tour is being directed 
by the Messrs. Tyler, Klaw and Erlanger. 

A perfectly reasonable dénouement 
when you consider the contributing fac- 
tors: The theatrical trust found that a 
measure of reform was necessary if it was 
to continue successfully in business. Mr. 
Tyler, suffering bankruptcy through the 
extravagance of his productions and the 
high aims which prompted them, was 
befriended financially by the Messrs. 
Klaw and Erlanger and in that way be- 
came a partner with them while he was 
working out the tangle into which his 
affairs had been plunged. The Messrs. 
Shubert realized that one general organi- 
zation of the booking business of the the- 
ater was much more profitable than two, 
and were quite ready to listen to the 
friendly proposals made them. And Mrs. 
Fiske, forsaken by all the other fighting 
independents and being a long-time friend 





Marjorie Rambeau, 
who has won her way 
to Broadway success by 
hard work as a stock- 
company actress and 
manager. In Los An- 
geles, where she was 
managing her own com- 
pany, she paid Nat 
Goodwin one thousand 
dollars a week to be 


her leading man. 


Photograph by White, 
New Yor! 
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of Mr. Tyler’s, was easily convinced that 
the best thing she could do was to place 
her affairs in the hands of the new and 
improved organization of managers. 


HERE is another queer mixture of man- 
agements: Mrs. Fiske was rehears- 
ing a play written by Mrs. Catherine 
Chisholm Cushing called “The Belle.” At 
the same time there was submitted to 
Arthur Hopkins, one of the newer man- 
agers who already has acquired a fine rep- 
utation for seriousness of purpose and 
artistic aims, a satirical comedy written 
around the life of George Sand by Phillip 
Moeller of the Washington Square Play- 
ers. Hopkins could think of no actress in 
America so well suited to the part as Mrs. 
Fiske, and he sent the manuscript to Ty- 
ler. Tyler was immédiately impressed 
and turned the play over to the actress. 
Mrs. Fiske read it, became even more 
enthusiastic than her manager and urged 
him to buy it. 

Then Tyler consulted Hopkins, and 
Hopkins refused to release the play. Mrs. 
Fiske also consulted Mr. Hopkins and 
found him adamant. He was perfectly 
willing, even anxious, that she should 
play it—but he wanted her to do so under 
his dire@tion. If Tyler, Klaw and Er- 
langer would release her from her con- 
tract with them, he would be ever so 
glad to make the production for her. T.., 
K. & E., naturally, refused to do this. 
Followed a series of meetings and many 
discussions of compromises. At this writ- 
ing I understand the arrangement is as 
good as settled. Mrs. Fiske will play the 
part; the production will be made by 
Arthur Hopkins, the actress presented by 
him “through arrangement with” George 
C. Tyler and “by permission of” the 
Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger. They are 
as jealous of their honors as the players 
themselves, these managers. And what of 
“The Belle?” Quién sabe! Which is Span- 
ish for “Darned if I know.” 


"TERE are two camps of ticket-specu- 

lators operating in New York. Each 
of them sends a representative out of 
town whenever a new play is produced, 
to determine whether or not it is worth 
“buying.” If the report is favorable, they 
contract for a certain number of seats for 
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each performance at twenty-five cents 
above the two-dollar rate for a given num- 
ber of weeks, usually eight, though some- 
times twelve—or if they are in doubt, 
only four. Naturally the men who pass 
judgment on the plays headed for Broad- 
way are expert in predicting success or 
failure for the incoming attraction. But 
like all prophets, they occasionally miss 
it. When “Hitchy-koo” was being 
whipped into shape in Atlantic City, and 
was still a jumble of specialties with lit- 
tle form and less sense, the speculators 
saw it. The representative of one set 
refused to buy a single ticket. The op- 
position took a few on the strength of 
Hitchcock’s popularity and the fact that 
George Cohan had agreed to help 
straighten out the performance. When 
“Hitchy-koo” was produced, the Broad- 
way summer crowd took to it with avid- 
ity, and all summer long the speculators 
who did not have any seats were forced 
to pay their rivals three apiece for those 
they needed to take care of their custom- 
ers. 

There was a time—in fact there have 
been many times—when the authorities 
undertook to regulate the traffic in ticket- 
speculation. Sidewalk agents have been 
arrested; bills have been passed forbid- 
ding the sale of seats for more than the 
box-office tariff. But the-last two seasons 
the bars have been down and the trade 
has flourished. This season there are 
literally dozens of outside box-offices in 
the theater-district and swarms of agents 
who stand in the doorways bidding for 
the trade of the passing crowds. So great 
has become their influence that now they 
are practically in a position to make or 
break a play that ordinarily would have 
an even chance of success. If they “buy” 
it, they naturally will use all their influ- 
ence to make it a success. Each of their 
agents, stationed in the leading hotels 
and clubs, will constitute himself or her- 
self a “booster” for that particular at- 
traction. But if they do not buy, then 
their agents become “knockers,” and it 
takes a pretty strong play to overcome 
the hammering they are in a position to 
administer. 

There is one way, however, that the 
manager unfortunate enough to be de- 
nied the support of the speculators is 





er photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnsto1 Lower photograph by Sarony, New York 


Billie Burke and her family. Mrs. Ziegfeld has starred in two photoplays recently and is rehearsing in a new comedy 
called “The Guardian Angel.” 
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sometimes able to cover. 
There is another spec- 
ulator who deals in fail- 
ures and threatened 
failures. Where the 
speculators in success 
pay two dollars and 
a quarter a seat for 
the tickets they re- 
sell at anything 
they can get above 
the minimum of two 
dollars and a half, the 
speculator in failure 
will buy blocks of two- 
dollar seats at a dollar 
or frequently as low 
as seventy-five cents, 
and sell them for 
what he can get above 
the price he pays. He 
also does a big busi- 
ness in balcony seats, 
which the speculators 
in success refuse to 
handle in any save ex- 
ceptional cases. The 
business of the spec- 
ulator in failure, too, 
has this year been 
much above normal. 
For although the early 
season has uncovered 
one or two exceptional 
plays, the majority of 
the half-hundred at- 
tractions on Broad- 
way are quite ordi- 
nary. Tickets for 
most of them are to 
be found in the racks 
of the speculator in 
failures and  quasi- 
failures. 


[ STARTED to 


write not of specu- | 
lators, however, but of | 


the town they haunt | 
—the greatest ‘“‘first- | 
night” village in | 
America, the “dog | 
town” supreme 

—Stamford, Conn. [% 
At the Stamford -- 


Theater — which is ~~ 


Mona Kingsley, whose réle 
in “The Tailor-made 
Man” follows hard work 
in dramatic schools and 
varied experience in stock- 
companies in Kansas City, 


Yonkers and Richmond. 


RLS REE 
\ 


managed by a woman, by the 
way, Emily Wakeman Hartley 
—there were no less than 
twenty-eight first-night _ per- 
formances of new plays during 
the month of August—practi- 
cally one every night. There 


were eleven first-nights there during hot 


July, and approximately fifteen scheduled 
for September. So accustomed have the 
Connecticut playgoers become to “the 
first performance on any stage” attrac- 
tion that they will take no other. A 


ee ee 3] Photograph by White, Boston 


brand-new play there 

will usually return 

from twelve to 

fifteen hundred dol- 

lars a performance, 

while an_ estab- 

lished success that 

has been running a 

season in New York 

will often draw no 

more than four or 

five hundred dollars. 

And every man, woman 

and child in the town is 

a self-constituted dramatic 

critic. Knowing critics as 

we do, we shall never 
move to Stamford. 





“There are three 
classes of young 
actresses,” says 
Mr. Ma ntle: 
“first, those born 
to the stage; sec- 
ond, those with a 
real ambition who 
seek until they find 
achance to further 
it on the stage; 
and, third, those 
who are pushed 
stageward by 
friends and rela- 
tives— the ‘My 
dear, you’re so 
pretty, you should 
go on the stage’ 
class.’ Mona 
Kingsley, he says, 
belongsin Class II. 
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In the Art 


SOME TENDEN- 
CIES, SOME PEOPLE 
AND SOME HAPPEN- 
ING S “ENT ee 
WORLD OF THE 
MOTION PICTURE 


HE course of a submarine is not changed 

E oftener than the course of the motion-pic- 
ture business; executives are raised to 
superb powers and abased again in a week; huge 
companies rise and disappear like the waves of an 
attack; “whom are you with?” is more than a chance 
query: it is the slogan, the byword, of the art of 
unrest. 

Yet the public is interested very little, if at all, in 
these spectacular business deals, glittering annexa- 
tions of fame and rocketlike rises to fortune. 

“Give us this day our daily bread, butter and jam 
--our daily Fairbanks, Chaplin and Pickford—and 
we ask neither whence, where nor how.” 

The unquestioned king of the movies to-day is 
the best man who ever held the throne—Adolf 
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By Vernon 
O’Neill 


Odd to see Eva 
Tanguay in roman- 
tic drama? Yet 
here she is, in the 
motion-picture play 
“The Wild Girl.” 


Another 
picture of 
Eva Tan- 
guay in 
“The Wild 
Girl,” a 
Selznick 
photoplay. 








Above is the 
redoubtable Di- 
rector Travers 
Vale, ° f t h e 
World films. 
Thewar-worker 
for whom he is 
holding the 
yarn is Ethel 
Clayton. 
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Zukor. In his new alliances Mr. 
Zukor, a sane, farseeing, courte- 
ous gentleman of business, will 
undoubtedly do a great deal 
for the public while doing a 
lot for himself. His motto, 
“The best pictures 

for the picture- 

theaters,” is the 

slogan of the year. 

True, the man who 

pays the salaries of 
Douglas Fairbanks 

and Mary Pickford 

and Geraldine Farrar 

and Pauline Frederick 

and Norma Tal- 

madge and Clara 

Kimball Young and 

George M. Cohan 

and Elsie Ferguson 

—the man who 

finances D. 

W.. Grif- 


Marguerite Clark makes affidavit thet this is her own car, with mud 
honestly attained and not slung on for pictorial purposes, and that she is 
the clean-up person because she likes to be—not because she has to be. 
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fiths and 
Mack Sen- \\¥ ig 
nett and Tom “~ 
Ince and Cecil = 
DeMille—is %& 
pretty much in a “‘ 
position to 
make the re- 
maining . Bel- 
gium of the trade bow to his 
imperial will on any subject; 
but motion pictures were 
coming to that, any- 
way. Mr. Zukor 

merely said it 

first. 


These poses 
of Elsie Fer- 
guson were 
not taken be- 
fore and after 
marriage to an 
East Indian 
prince. They 
were sun- 
printed dur- 
ing the taking 
of Robert 
Hichens’ 
“Barbary 
Sheep” at 
the Artcraft 
studio. 


Below, Elsie 
Ferguson is seen 
playing with 
one of the 


“studio kids.” 


LRA 


During your whole movie-going career 
you have been seeing photoplays and mo- 
tion pictures and real or alleged comedies 
in photoplay houses—admission ten to a 
quarter, with a little orchestra and a big 
organ. When “The Birth of a Nation” 
came along, or “Joan the Woman,” or 
“The Daughter of the Gods,” you plunked 
up a dollar, or two dollars, and went to 

one of the talkie 

theaters, where 
they had rigged 
a cheap box 
for the ma- 
chines, and 
—plus pro- 
jection not 
nearly so 
good as 

that which 
illumi- 

nated your 

daily _ five- 
reeler—you 

were awed or 
bored, as the 
case might be, 
with the great 
masterpiece too 
proud to as- 
sociate with its 
briefer brethren. 
Zukor’s very 
sensible notion is 
that this is all 
wrong, that the 
people who love 
motion pictures, 
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not the curiosity-seekers and critical 
idlers, must be the eventual glorifiers of 
the most graphic and in many ways the 
most flexible of all the arts. Photoplays 
for the regular houses must not be too 
long; hence the stories during the coming 
year are going to be more compact, with 
less of that superfluity which here we call 
“footage,” and which in a novel would 
be termed “padding.” According to the 
new scheme of things, Mr. Griffith’s best 
subjects must be feasible for program 
houses, in convenient size, when their 
special runs are over. 

What constitutes the ideal program? 
You, attending your neighborhood house, 
have answered that. An ideal program 
comprises a feature film about six thou- 
sand feet long,—it may be wound on five, 
six or seven reels,—a short comedy and a 
short scenic alternating with a news-pic- 
. torial. This means two shows a night. 
This means a various representation of 
subjects, a complete optic meal, from 
relish to sweets. 

While Mr. Zukor, in the East, is ruling 
in benign autocracy, a calm, six-foot 
Westerner named H. O. Davis, the new 

head of Triangle—a builder of exposi- 

’ tions, a rancher, a person of astonishing 
film theories—is putting another wonder- 
ful twist into the film business in Los 
Angeles. In brief, he is flying right 
against the muzzle of a double-barreled 
shotgun—one barrel the star, the other 
the star-director; and Davis says that 
neither of them is his ace of trumps. The 
story, avers Mr. Davis, is the thing, a 
matter in which Mr. Shakespeare, at 
least, gives him full agreement. 

So there are the two great managerial 
movements, one for the betterment of all 
works and for the making of every play 
a play for the people and their houses, 
even at the lowest prices; the other, a 
revolutionary attempt, in. substance, to 
star the story instead of starring the 
star. 


VERY so often, up pops the query: 

“Is Los Angeles, the film capital of 
the world, losing its gelatine glory?” 
Half a year ago we might have speculated 
a bit; to-day there’s no room for specula- 
tion. Whatever happens eventually at 
Los Angeles, it will sway the empire of 
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shadows for a long, long time to come. 
There are more companies encamped on 
the Los Angeles foothills than ever; and 
the answer is—light and climate. No 
perfect substitute for sunshine as a photo- 
graphic implement has yet been discov- 
ered, and the sun of Southern California 
has a peculiar intensity found nowhere 
else in America. California sunshine is 
white, like the light of an arc-lamp. 
Eastern sunshine is yellow. There are 
wonderful days of dazzling light in the 
vicinity of New York City, but these are 
not to be depended upon. And the crown- 
ing asset of California sunshine is that 
it is not accompanied by the killing heat 
of the tropics. 

As you stand in the practical center 
of Los Angeles, facing the sea,—let us 
say at Ninth and Hill streets—you are 
eighteen miles from the ocean. Some- 
thing more than twenty miles ahead of 
you, and on your right, is the northern- 
most outpost of those film-camps which 
are particularly of Los Angeles. This is 
on a great, curving arm of the ocean 
fronting the hundreds of square miles 
comprised in the old Malibu Ranch. 
Here, in this vicinity, Bill Hart has made 
his pictures for a long time. ‘ Not far 
from here stood Inceville, midway be- 
tween plateau and sea. At least ten miles 
nearer, and not so much to your right, is 
Hollywood, where DeMille and the host 
headed by Fairbanks, Pickford and 
Farrar are making the majority of the 
Zukor pictures. Here rises the majestic 
ruin of the “Intolerance,” Babylon, and— 
now a commercial proposition—here 
stands the old Fine Arts studio, from 
which came “The Birth of a Nation,” 
“Intolerance” and all of the Griffith- 
supervised Fine Arts photoplays. Nearer 
still is Edendale, a direct suburb in which 
Mack. Sennett contrives his pesky Key- 
stone activities, and where stands the fine 
old Selig studio, now a rattling hive of 
Fox actors and directors. Flinging your 
right arm far out again, it will point in a 
northwesterly direction to a brown moun- 
tain pass many miles away, leading into 
San Fernando Valley. 

And here is Universal City, the famous 
film municipality in which no less than 
forty companies are continuously work- 
ing. Almost straight ahead of you, on a 
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Photograph by Bigelow, Coronado Beach 


Our pet wild- 
cats have lost 
their hides; 
our rooster 
has lost his 
tail - feathers q 
our base- 
burner has 
lost both its 
shiny doors. 
But what care 
we? Their 
combination 
has made 
Geraldine 
Farrar an 
Aztec 
Princess in 
the new cin- 
ema spectacle 
“The Wo- 
man G ° d 
Forgot.” 


tograph by 
Hartsook, 
San Francisco 
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southern sentinel over the 
celluloid activities of the 
city of the Queen of the 
Angels. There are other 
film companies there— 
many of them; we have 
mentioned merely the big 
makers. Though Los 
Angeles is the capital, 
millions of feet of film 
are turned out each year 
elsewhere in California. 
The northernmost com- 
pany is at San Rafael; the 
biggest is at Santa Bar- 
bara; the southernmost 
is near our southern 
boundary at San Diego. 
The star, as bi 

manager 


We is a picture of 
imball Young 

her pet Eskimo 
ukon), made at 
ummer home. She 
ow completing her 
photoplay under 
general manage- 
of Adolph Zukor. 
to be a picturiza- 
of the celebrated 
Hermann drama 


“Magda.” 


left is Ruth 

ford, a wee Blue- 

Ai girl in a pose that 

ght be described as 

taking the ‘Follies’ 
back to Nature.” 


Mt the right is what 


happened to Mary 
Miles Minter’s postmen 
after a lot of her ador- 
ers had written -to her 
the usual “Wont you 
send me your photo- 
graph? I go to see you 
twice a week at the 
Empire.” 


a fortune in the theater: 
there is little hope that he 
will be any more successful 
on the screen. J. Warren 
Kerrigan, Bessie Barriscale, 
Lillian: Walker, Tyrone 
Power, Victor Moore and 
Henry Walthall are among 
those now paddling their 
canoes without business as- 
sistance other than stanch 
releasing organizations. 
What will happen to them 
—left pretty much to their 
own devices in the choice 
of their vehicles and direc- 
tors? 
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Constance Tal- 
madge in pro- 
pria persona. 





“T) EAL locations” have long been the bug- 

bear of the cheap producer and the 
boast of the spare-no-expense man. 
New York, shot in some Los Angeles 
back yard, has often enough made 
critics howl. But in one of his new 
photoplays Douglas Fairbanks 
probably beats the record for 
trouble and expense in “shooting” 
for local color. To get six hours of 
New York City location, Mr. Fair- 
banks transported the major por- 
tion of his company from Los 
Angeles to Manhattan Island, 
including his seventy-five- 
thousand-dollar-a-year scena- 
rio-writer and her secretary, 
and his seventy-five-thousand- 
dollar-a-year director and his 
secretary. These—Anita Loos and 
John Emerson—came on ahead and 
verified place and action. Three 
days later Mr. Fairbanks and outfit 
arrived, performed and returned on 
schedule. The expense of this six hours of 
photography in New York City, counting the 
elapsed time of travel and the various salaries, 
including Mr. Fairbanks’, was in the neighborhood 
of thirty thousand dollars. 






Photograph by 
Apeda, New York 
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AMONG the recruits to film acting none is stranger 
than the monk Iliodor, who—confidant of Raspu- 
tin and then his open foe—did much to begin the great 
revolution resulting in Russian freedom. Iliodor was 
won over by the “Sacred Devil” of the empire be- 
cause he was an educated man—and Rasputin, an 
ignorant moujik, needed educated men. Later, 
fighting Rasputin’s corruption of the imperial 
household, his licentiousness and his blasphemy, 
Two poses of Constance ‘Talmadge 
as Beatrix Vanderdyke in the photo- 
dramatization of Cosmo Hamilton’s 
novel “Scandal,” which was concluded 
in our last issue. 


red 
& 












With Constance Talmadge in 
the picture at the left is Harry = 
C, Browne as Pelham Franklin. E 
































Photograph by Charlotte Fairchild, New York 


Norma Talmadge, one of Adolf Zukor’s constellation, who plays the réle of a butterfly wife of a spendthrift 
husband in “The Moth,” the first picture from the Select Pictures Corporation. 
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Iliodor became a fugitive and escaped to 
Christiania on a Norwegian steamer. 
Eventually he came to America, and 
Herbert Brenon staged his big production, 
“The Fall of the Romanoffs,” on a mass 
of startling and unrevealed data provided 
by Iliodor, who played himself throughout 
the picture. Lliodor possesses many of the 
assets which made Chaliapine such a 
supremely great artist: young, despite the 
general surmise of his age, of powerful 
physique and brilliant mind, he entered 
the mimetic portrayal with as much 
fervor as though he were preaching a 
sermon. Edward J. Connelly, whose fine 
*Marse Covington” and “The Devil” will 
be remembered by all theater-goers, en- 
acts Rasputin. 

Another Russian, a gigantic Cossack, 
nearer seven feet than six in height, enter- 
tained New York during August by parad- 
ing up and down Broadway in the 
matchless regalia of his own Caucasus. 
The only thing the crowd wondered was: 
what had he done with his sandwich- 
board or his advertising placards? But 
he represented no tea-room, tango-parlor 
or tailor. Upon a sensational picture- 
showing at the Rialto Theater, Broadway 
discovered that the silent giant was Ivan 
Dored, Russia’s genius camera-man- 
director, whose remarkable pictures of 
the revolution in Petrograd form a gen- 
uine historical document. Then, when 
they went to idolize him, he had disap- 
peared! 


OW is the war affecting the movie- 
folk? In various ways: Mary 
Pickford has been doing her war-bit, and 
doing it valiantly. She is responsible for 
a whole ambulance-unit at the front, the 
first section of which has already gone. 
Among others driven to America by the 
war is Count de Cippico, husband of Rita 
Jolivet, and an Italian manufacturer of 
motion-picture film whose prowess was 
such that he was the only Continental 
rival to the Eastman monopoly of 
Rochester, N. Y. Count de Cippico is 


handling his wife’s business affairs during 
a stellar production, for her, of the 
Lusitania episode, in which she figured so 
largely. The war has, however, sent one 
great figure in the photoplay world out of 
America—David Wark Griffiths, who re- 
mains the champion man of mystery in 
films. He is duplicating the mystery that 
surrounded ‘The Birth of a Nation,” that 
shrouded “Intolerance” in a dense fog for 
two years, and which made his own de- 
parture for Europe, five months ago, 
secret as the furtive mission of a torpedo- 
boat. He has, literally, been expected 
back in this country for months. He has 
been making tremendous pictures of the 
war—but no one knows just what they 
are; he has the codperation of the British 
Government, the Royal Family and the 
nobility of England—but not even his 
managers know whether he has a news- 
pictorial on the war or a wholly imagina- 
tive drama. Lillian and Dorothy Gish, 
Robert Harron and his famous camera- 
man, “Billy” Bitzer, followed him to 
France. 


ILLIAM RUSSELL, of the American 
Film Company, attracted attention 
to himself in a wholly different way re- 
cently, by starting a mule-ranch. That 
haunting phrase in the recent registration, 
“Do you own a mule?” made an impres- 
sion on Mr. Russell. Up to that time, in 
common with many other citizens, Mr. 
Russell had owned a mule. He envied 
a man who came next to him and who 
was the only man in the county who could 
proudly write “Yes” after that question. 
“A mule had never appealed to me as 
desirable property until then,” Mr. Rus- 
sell admits, “but if they are going to have 
all this publicity, I’m going to own a few. 
I have a little ranch out in the hills near 
Santa Barbara, California, and from now 
on it’s going to be partly a mule-ranch. 
Yes sir, it’s going to raise the neatest 
little mules you ever saw, with a regular 
muleteer and everything to train and 
guide them.” 





The twentieth New Yorker, and the 
stranger within the city’s gates keep 
the lights agleam. 


CHAPTER I 


| ~  |EDLAM-: and the _ theaters 
| B turned loose their occupants at 
LE _|| the same moment. The garish 
white line of Broadway, with its har- 
row-teeth of side-streets from Herald 
Square to the Winter Garden, was the 
glistering receptacle into which these 
two elements were dumped. 

The air was ajar with carriage-calls, 
clanging gongs, the whiz of endless 
motors. 

Nineteen New Yorkers out of twenty 
work with a delirious energy all day 
and, six nights a week, are in bed by 
eleven. The twentieth New Yorker and 
the stranger within the city’s gates keep 
the lights agleam on that short central 
mile of Broadway and upon some of the 
twenty shorter parasite-streets that cling 
to its edges. So carriage-shouts and a 
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metallic multi-roar that as- 
sailed high heaven—a swirl 
of sidewalk-crawlers and a 
jam of midstreet traffic, a 
pervasive reek of gasoline 
subtly blended with the ef- 
fluvia of fifty different 
brands of sachet, a bewilder 
ment of dazzlingly flaring 
light from signs and win- 
dows—these formed the 
raucous welcome  accord- 
ed to twenty thousand the- 
ater-goers in general and 
to four theater-goers in 
particular at eleven o’clock 
one late September night last year. 

The four theater-goers, whom we 
shall snatch at random from the twenty 
thousand, stood in the thronged lobby 
of the Hyperion, waiting until one of 
the side-street’s fifty maneuvering auto- 
mobiles should receive its call and move 
up to the bit of curb in front of the the- 
ater’s awning. Stolidly the four stood. 
with all the long-learned patience of 
true New Yorkers, waiting their turn. 
And all four, through this same long 
experience, were blind to the fact that 
they were the collective target of more 
interested glances than were any of the 
hundreds of people who hemmed them 
in. 

A newspaper reporter, who on his 
weekly “night off” had taken his New 
Jersey sweetheart to the Hyperion, 
piloted her a little way out of the slug- 
gish human current that drifted street- 
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ward through the lobby, and brought 
her to a momentary standstill. 

‘Those are the people in the second 
row I was trying to make you see this 
evening,” he told the girl. ‘‘They’re 
at every _ first-night—especially 
Braith. And they’re all Broadway 
elebrities. The long, dark chap 
with the nose is Dave Rodman, the 
big wine-agent. He’s backing this 
show we've seen. The statue-built 
blonde with all the diamonds is 
Marion Kessel.” 

‘““The—the Marion Kessel?” asked his 
sweetheart in awe, her big eyes fairly 
devouring the gilt-haired woman in the 
flame-colored opera cloak. “The one 
who sings in comic operas and writes 
‘How to Be Beautiful’ articles for the 
papers? I’ve seen her pictures, lots of 
times, but—” 

“Yep, that’s the one, the one and only. 
\nd she writes beauty articles too—at 
least, she signs them, and that’s all we’ve 
: right to expect. The woman next to 
her, that one with the bronze hair and 
the slender figure, is Viva Russ.” 


“T never heard of her. Is she an 
etress too?” 
“No. But she has more to do with 


) lays’ success than most actresses. She’s 
in artist. And she’s won a lot of fame 


hy designing stage costumes and. paint- 
ng models of 
stage-settings. 
Broadway.” 
“Why, she doesn’t look a day over 
thirty.” 


scenes. and sketching 
She’s rather a power, on 
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said the 


“She isn’t,” 
don’t believe she’s that. 
fame don’t have much in common on 


reporter. “I 
But age and 


this little street. It’s the goods that 
count, and Viva Russ has got ’em. Take 
George M. Cohan, for instance. He 
was still under twenty-five when he—” 

“Who’s the fourth one?” interrupted 
the girl as the quartet began to move to- 
ward a newly announced car. ‘He has 
the strongest face I ever saw. He looks 
tremendously interesting and—what is 
the word?—magnetic! Who is he?” 

“That?” queried her escort. “Oh, 
that’s White-light Braith, of course. 
That’s his circus-parade car they’re pil- 
ing into. He’s the host, as_ usual. 
Braith—” 

“Who?” 

“Why, Magnus Braith—White-light 
Braith. You've surely heard of him?” 

“No,” she said a little crossly, “I 
haven’t. I’ve heard of Diamond Jim 
Brady. Is White-light Braith the same 
as—” 
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“No—Diamond Jim is dead. But 
Braith is a good deal like him in a lot of 
ways. He’s a chronic first-nighter, the 
way Brady was. And he works like a 
dog all day, as Brady did, and spends 
his evenings and oodles of cash on 
Broadway. He buys four second-row 
seats for every first-night, and he has 
an eating capacity that would kill most 
men. He is as much a part of Broad- 
way life as K. & E. or Churchill’s. I’ve 
got an idea Braith started out by trying 
to model himself on Diamond Jim, but 
he’s added a lot of new stunts as he 
went along, till now he’s a character by 
himself. He—” 

“Where are you going to take me 
to supper?” she asked, her thoughts 
straying foodward. 


RPEANTIME the violet-and-saffron 

limousine which the reporter had 
irreverently dubbed a circus-parade car 
was wriggling its way northward amid 


a chugging swarm of greater and lesser . 


vehicles. It came to a skidding halt on 
the rain-whipped pavement, just be- 
neath an electrically blazoned and 
many-hued glass peacock that jutted out 
into the thoroughfare some fifteen feet 
above the entrance to Rector’s. 

Magnus Braith and his three guests 
were received by the carriage-man, the 
coat-attendants, the head waiter and his 
myrmidons with the humbly affectionate 
welcome accorded only to Broadway 
notables and to visiting royalty. 

As the party (the center of a tenderly 
solicitous little cloud of waiters) sought 
its table, fully as many interested eyes 
were turned upon it as in the lobby of 
the Hyperion. 

All this was fame—the fame which 
Magnus Braith had so avidly craved, 
and which now he no longer noticed. 

To-night, indeed. he was not in the 
mood to enjoy fame or anything else. 
The play whose premiere he had just 
attended was one in which he had been 
more or less financially interested. And 
it was a failure. Braith’s trained acu- 
men told him that. The merciless first- 
night audience had viewed it icily and 
then with coughs, yawns and feet-shuf- 
flings. It would not live out a fort- 
night. 
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Therefore Magnus Braith was blue 
and irritable—not that the loss of money 
would embarrass him to any great ex- 
tent, but he sharply resented the slap 
administered to his much-vaunted the- 
atrical judgment. He had picked a 
loser. 

Glumly he looked up from the caviar 
which presaged the more solid part of 
the supper. Viva Russ was monopoliz- 
ing the attention of Rodman, the wine- 
agent—whom, he knew, she cordially 
disliked. She was evidently putting her- 
self out to be nice to him. Marion Kes- 
sel was talking animatedly to a pursy 
and beak-nosed little theatrical manager 
who had crossed to their table uninvited 
for a chat with the fair musical-comedy 
star, and who was bending, fatly, above 
her. The host was isolated. Then he 
devoted himself to the caviar. 

Glancing up from under his bushy eye- 
brows, as he ate, he caught Viva Russ’ 
saze momentarily turned from the wine- 
agent and fixed on him. He thought he 
saw in her level eyes a shadow as of 
disgust at his wordless enjoyment of 
his meal. Perhaps she thought a host 
should devote himself more to his guests 
and less to his food—even though his 
guests were ignoring him. And this new 
slur flicked him on the raw. 

“She thinks I’m a boor!” he told him- 
self surlily. “That’s what she thinks. 
3ut what’s she? It’s just as bad man- 
ners for her to shine up to Dave Rod- 
man, so’s he’ll get her a chance to do 
the designing for that new music-show 
he’s backing. Yes,” the train of morbid 
reflection bore him along, “and Kessel’s 
just as bad—trying to make a hit with 
Arnheim for the lead in “The Cabaret 
Kid.’ She hates the sight of him. We’re 
all of us truckling to each other or shov- 
ing each other for more room at the 
trough in this pig-pen we call Broad- 
way.” 


E speared his final oyster with a 
savageness that attracted even Mar- 
ion Kessel’s bovine attention. 

“What seems to be the trouble, Mag- 
nus?” she asked, turning momentarily 
from Arnheim. “Diving for pearls 
among your oyster-beds?” 

“No,” he snapped crossly, watching 
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the approach of the next course, ‘“‘cast- 
ing pearls before swine.” 

As he muttered the graceless words 
under his breath, she did not catch their 
import. And he had the de- 
cency to be glad she had 
not. He looked furtively 
across the table toward 
Viva Russ. And though 
her eyes rested on him 
with no expression what- 
ever, he somehow feared 
she had heard, and he was 
ashamed. But when, 
presently, Viva 
spoke to him, for 
the first time since 
they entered the 
restaurant, her 
manner was so 
impersonal- 
ly _pleas- 


* 
“he 
BS 4 


sae am ¥ 
6 yf _&* 


int he certain he had been mis- 
taken. 

“You ought to get Fernley to have a 
different color-scheme designed for that 
first-act set,” she said. “I meant to 
speak to you about it after the act was 
over. It would make a world of dif- 
ference if—”’ 

“That’s right. It would,” he admit- 
ted. ‘But it’s too late now. The show 
will be playing dead dog this time next 
week. And then it wont matter what 
the first-act settings were. They'll all 
he thrown into the storehouse.” 

“Poor things!” sympathized’ Viva. 
“Why, they'll be almost as badly off as 
your pearls.” 

Pearls >” 


Was 


echoed Rodman. ‘Since 


* 


when has Braith been buying pearls? 
And who’s he been buying them for? 
I thought he was thé only man in the 
crowd who hated jewelry.” 
“They werent real pearls,” 
plained Viva cryptically. 
with an 
comfited 


ex- 


“And’— 
dis- 
; the 
=a swine aren’t really swine, after all. 

WF a A 


innocent smile at the 
Braith — “perhaps 


looking - glass 
the verv 
guide to 


isn’t 
best 
life.” 


Rodman, un- 


be hard-faced and 
made up and sophisticated as a 
barkeep. And they’d have a 


wife’s true love for my bank-account.” 


derstanding the meaning of not one 
word she said, mentally classified it, 
after his kind, as “highbrow stuff,” and 
in panic steered the talk to less dreaded 
channels. Magnus Braith, however, 
slowly turned purple and retired smart- 
ingly into his meal. Nor did he volun- 
teer another word until they rose to go. 
A$ the four passed out of the dining- 

room, Viva Russ dropped into step 
at Braith’s side. 

“T want you to do me a favor,” she 
said. 

“Most people do,’ he answered 
grumpily. “But you’ve sure taken a 
swell way to put me into a good humor 
beforehand.” 
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“T don’t try to put people into good 
humors before I ask them personal fa- 
vors,” she returned. 

o?” he queried in elephantine sur- 
prise. ‘‘Not even Dave Rodman? I 
s’pose you were so nice to him to-night 
just because you like his middle name 
and the fine way he treats his folks.” 

“No,” she said with unembarrassed 
frankness, “I was nice to him because I 
want him to get me the chance to do 
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A wordless gurgle— something between a cat’s snarl 

and a death-rattle—-broke from her in the midst 

of her gay talk. For one flash of time, she glared 

into the passing foot-crowd with a face distorted 
and ash-gray. 


the costumes for ‘My ‘Tipperary Maid.’ 
You know that. He knows it. That's 
a professional favor, and it is just as 
legitimate for me to make myself pleas- 
ant to him as it is for a librettist to take 
him out to lunch or for you to tip a 
waiter. It’s all in the day’s business. 
Personal favors are different.” 

“And you've picked me for the per- 
sonal one, hey? That’s all right. I'll 
be glad to help you out. What is it?” 








“In the first place 1 want you to drop 
Dave at his club and Marion at her 
house and then take me home.” 

‘“T] was going to do that anyhow; it’s 
the shortest route, and—” 

“And then,” she pursued, “I want 
you to come upstairs to my flat for a ten- 
minute talk.” 

“The favor seems to be the other way 
around,” he answered less ungraciously. 
“I’m always tickled to have a chat with 
you. I1’ll be there.” 

“Thanks,” she replied in the business- 
man tone he so hated in women; then 
she continued less brusquely: “I’m 
sorry I said that thing about pigs and 
looking-glasses. But honestly, you 
brought it on yourself.” 

“Qh, that’s all right,” he made awk- 
ward reply. 


CHAPTER Il 


IVA RUSS occupied exactly one 
ninety-eighth of the apartments 
in the Sydcroft Arms—a domi- 
ciliary beehive which teaches the art of 
compact living (or the- canned life) on 
the corner of Broadway and one of the 
Seventieths. Teaving his chauffeur and 
his circus-parade car to stand in the 
rain, Magnus Braith escorted Viva in- 
Through an onyx hall and past 
a forest of almost-palms and around a 
very hideous and very huge yellow 
marble table. Magnus and his convoy 
made their way to a gilded elevator-cage. 
rhe cage’s brunette aviator was clad in 
uniform of not unlike 
that of a Prussian major-general. 

Up ten flights the elevator whizzed 
them to a landing faced by eight num- 
bered mahogany doors. Viva unlocked 
one of these and led the way into what 
the New Yorker who is lucky enough to 





doors. 


gorgeousness 


ifford such quarters wistfully calls 
home. 
HERE was a soft, pinkish light 


glowing in the living-room; and 
even to Magnus’ somewhat gaudy taste, 
the room itself was undeniably well fur- 
nished. That was Viva’s trade. Mag- 


nus, despite his yearnings for brighter 
light 


and gaver colors, paid mental 
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tribute to her triumph here as he plod- 
ded in at her heels. 

Her aunt—a somewhat monkeylike 
little old. lady with a pathetically per- 
petual smile—shared the home and was 
dutifully sitting up for her niece. But 
after a minute or two of .excessively 
dreary conversation she left the room on 
some excuse and neglected to come back. 
This was her way. 

“Well,” announced Magnus, as soon 
as he and Viva were alone, “I’m here— 
like you asked me. How about it?” 

“You can smoke, if you want to,” 
said Viva. “I suppose I can’t offer you 
a highball ?” 

“No, thanks,” he refused. “I guess 
I’m about the only man on Broadway 
who doesn’t even know the taste of 
booze and who hasn’t any ambition to 
learn. But I'll eat a cigar, if you’re 
sure you don’t mind. 

“Now, then,”—as he struck a match 
and proceeded to puff his cigar alight, 
—“T’m keeping you up. And you're 
doing the same thoughtful kindness for 





me. S’pose we get down to business.” 
“Do you know,” observed Viva, 


frowning a little at his brusqueness, 
“you do dozens of kind things all the 
time, Mr. Braith? But you do them— 
as you’re doing this—much as a man 
might beat a starving dog with a chunk 
of raw meat before giving it to him. 
It’s none of my business, of course. But 
—why do you do it? If a thing is 
worth doing at all, isn’t it worth doing 
gracefully? You make people feel 
ashamed to ask or accept anything from 
vou.” 

“Most of ’em seem to go out of their 
way for a chance to be ashamed,” he 
commented. ‘I notice, wherever I go, 
folks hang up the sign: ‘Here comes 
the mark! Don’t let him get away!’ 
\nd neither do they let me get away. 
‘They strike me for favors and they act 
as if such a measly dub ought to be 
grateful to pay high for the bliss of 
associating with ’em. And—TI keep on 
paying—and associating.” 

“Why?” she asked in very genuine 
curiositv. “I’ve often wanted to ask. 
Why?” 

“Why not?” he scoffed. a tinge of 
sullen bitterness in his heavy voice. 
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“What else is there for me? I don’t 
like it. But I do it, because there’s noth- 
ing else to do. They bleed me. But no 
set of folks, outside the Broadwayites, 
would bother themselves to come near 
enough to me to do even that.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“T guess you do. But, you’re too dip- 
lomatic to say so. Here’s the idea: I’m 
White-light Braith, aint I? I’m thirty- 
seven years old. And no one’s going to 
call you a liar if you say I could scrape 
together pretty near two million dollars 
in cold cash, at seventy-two hours’ no- 
tice, if I was a mind to. But that’s all 
I got. I used to think it’d be just about 
everything. I know now that it don't 
count much more’n a pair of deuces, in 
the real game. Till I was eighteen years 
old I never even had a collar on, and I 
never owned two suits of clothes or two 
pair of shoes at a time; I’d never been 
within touching distance of a_ glove. 
And I used to watch rich folks, and I 
used to swear I’d be one of ’em some 
day. AndIam. If you want anything 
and want it enough, you get it. Anda 
bum lot of good it does you!” 


IS rank cigar had gone out. He 
relighted it and went on: 

“Then, when I was puddling in the 
machine-shops, I invented that air-com- 
pression apparatus of mine. It’s still 
making me richer every day. That’s old 
history to you, I s’pose, if you ever were 
interested enough to ask anyone about 
my start—as it isn’t likely you did. 
Well, I was so tickled over it all I 
wanted to make a splurge—like a man 
who gets his first pay envelope and 
wants to order a swell feed. I’d read 
in the papers about ‘Diamond Jim’ and 
some of the rest of the limelighters. 
And I figured that Broadway was the 
easiest place to get famous, when a chap 
had plenty of cash and nothing else. So 
I started in, and I got what I went for. 
I always have got what I want—except 
one thing. I only wish I could keep on 
wanting things after I get ’em.” 

“What’s the one thing?” she asked, 
her curiosity piqued. “Do you mind 
telling me?” 

“It’s the one thing I’ve never been 
able to find on Broadway. And I guess 
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it isn’t to be found in New York. It 
certainly isn’t by me. You'll only laugh 
if I—” 

“No, I sha’n’t. What is it?” 

“A home—and all a home means to 
a poor gink that never had one. My 
suite of rooms at the St. Croesus sets me 
back eight thousand dollars a year. And 
it’s about as much like a home as a dia- 
mond flatiron is like a tenderloin steak 
smothered in onions. I want a home. 
And I can’t find one.” 

“Everybody must make his own 
home,” she said tritely enough, puzzled 
at the man’s unwonted mood, “if he 
wants a real one. It can’t be bought.” 

“That’s just what I’m trying to tell 
you,” he said wearily. ‘It can’t be 
bought. That’s why I can’t get one. 
And I.don’t want anything else.” 

His alert, pale eyes darkened under 
their beetling thatch of brow. And his 
heavy voice took on a rumbling tone. 
He seemed half oblivious that he was 
speaking aloud, as he continued: 

“A home means a wife. It’s the wife 
who makes a home, if it’s to be made at 
all. The man has nothing to do with it 


—except to kneel down and thank his 


God for it. I could marry any one of 
a dozen women, I s’pose. But I’d have 
to buy ’em. They'd be hard-faced and 
made up and as sophisticated as a bar- 
keep. And they’d have a wife’s true 
love for my bank-account. But they'd 
look on me like I was something the cat 
had brought in. Even if one of ’em 
was silly enough to care for me, she 
wouldn’t be the woman I’d want to 
marry.” 

“What right have you to think,” she 
challenged, “that business or a profes- 
sional life makes a woman any less 
womanly or worthy or good than an un- 
tried woman would be? Ignorance and 
innocence don’t mean the same thing.” 

“No?” he scoffed, roused from his 
reverie by her sharp interrogation. 
“Well, innocence and ignorance may 
both be lying around loose in the busi- 
ness world and in the Broadway game, 
but a fifteen-year search hasn’t given me 
a look-in at either one.” 

“Thank you,” she said, compressing 
her lips. 

“Oh, 


no offense!” he assured. her. 
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“Yowre all right. You're straight and 
you're square, and you're a good enough 
friend. I kind of like you. But you're 
a business woman. ‘That means, to me, 
that you’re more like a man than a 
woman. You've stung me once or twice 
—and stung me fair—in theatrical 
deals. I don’t hold any grudge. It only 
shows you were cleverer than I am. 
And my hat’s off to anyone who is 
that. You're the best of the Broadway 
bunch. I'll grant you that. 

“But it’s a bunch I’m sick of. [ want 
a home. I want to find a girl that’s the 
kind of girl my mother used to be, out 
yonder in the country. Say!” he broke 
off, “I’m sorry I’ve been wasting your 
time with all this drivel. I’ve been 
keeping you up. And you couldn't turn 
me out, because the favor wasn’t asked 
yet. I’m sorry. Go ahead and tell me 
the favor.” 

OR an instant Viva Russ didn't 

speak. Her level eyes: were bent in- 
scrutably on his. Her face was a shade 
paler than usual. She was hotly indig- 
nant at this man’s coarse appraisal of 
herself and her type. Yet the surprising 
glimpse he had given her of the blun- 
deringly love-yearning boy that had 
always been wistfully lurking behind 
all Braith’s middle-aged materialism 
touched her to the heart. And it silenced 
the angry retort on her lips. 

“Not sore on me, for speaking so, are 
vou?” he asked, uncomfortable at her 
wordless gaze. 

“No,” she said simply. “because you 
don’t know any better. And I’m afraid 
—or rather I hope—you never will.” 

“Hope it, hey?” he growled. “Gee, 
you must be sore.” 

“No,” she told him, “I hope it. be- 
cause I’m not sore. I hope it, because 
I think it is better to go through life 
longing in vain for some beautiful thing 
than te attain it and then find it isn’t 
beautiful at all. The Danes have a 
proverb: ‘God save you from the Were- 
wolf and from your heart’s desire! ” 

‘“But—” he protested. 

“So now for the favor,” she went on, 
pointedly unheeding. ‘‘My father has 
wished a budding playwright on me. 
Dad is a clergyman—I don’t know if I 


ever told you—in a little place up in 
northern New Jersey. (He has eight 
hundred dollars a year and a parsonage 
and six children. That is why I went 
into business; sume one had to pay the 
bills.) One of his parishioners wrote a 
play and brought it to him to read. Dad 
knows nothing at all about plays, of 
course. He hasn’t seen one, since ‘East 
Lynne.’ But he read this, and it struck 
him as wonderful. So he sent it to me 
to read. I’ve read it. And Mr. Braith, 
it is the real thing. It is crude in spots ; 
that is to be expected. But it simply 
bristles with cleverness. It has some 
tremendous situations. And there’s a 
novelty, an originality, a charm about it. 
that fairly gripped me. You know, I’m 
not given to gushing. So when I say—” 

“Nothing doing!” interrupted Mag- 
nus. 


IX was once more the keenly imper- 

sonal man of business. ‘The mor- 
bidness and the somewhat maudlin mood 
bred of it were both gone. ‘This was 
the Magnus Braith whom his own finan- 
cial world knew and respected. 

“Nothing doing,” he repeated. ‘‘I’ve 
heard the song before. And I don’t care 
for the tune—not meaning to give you 
a short answer.” 

“Just as you choose,” she said, striv- 
ing to hide her disappointment. “But 
I am offering you the chance—the first 
chance—on a big thing. The play -is 
yoing to score. It—” 

“Miss Russ,” he broke in, “the man 
or woman who says in advance that any 
unacted play is going to score is just 
about as wise and truthful as the guy 
who predicts what kind of weather we’re 
going to have four vears from next Sat- 
urday. No play is a success till it suc- 
ceeds. and sometimes not then. And 
when it’s written by a blithering ama- 
choor—” 

“T. wrote to Dad what I thought of 
the play,” she said. “and he showed 
my letter to the author. And she came 
to town the very next day—that is, this 
morning—with a letter of introduction 
io me from Dad. And she camped 
down on me here. I promised, for 
Iad’s sake, to do all I could to get her 
play accepted, and—” 





Stolidly the four stood, with 

all the long-learned patience 

of true New Yorkers, waiting their turn. 

And all four, through this same long ex- 

perience, were blind to the fact that they 

were the collective target of more interested glances 
than were any of the hundreds of people who hemmed 

them in. 
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“And you thought it’d be easier to 
int’rest some fall guy in it, and get him 
to push it and maybe back it, than to 
turn it over to some play-broker to ped- 
dle?” he supplemented with heavy play- 
fulness. “And you picked me out for 
the fall guy? Most people do; and most 
people are wrong. If it was a question 
of a personal loan, now, or a letter to a 
manager, or even a Slice of interest in 
some promising show by a recognized 
author,—like that flivver we went to to- 
night,—I don’t say but what I’d be glad 
to accommodate you. But it’s twice as 
spectacular and ten times as easy to scat- 
ter my surplus cash from the top of 
Brooklyn Bridge as to sink it in a 
first play by some rube—or was it a 
rubette?—from the tall timber. In the 
one case I'd get good notoriety. In the 
other I’d get only the laugh. And I 
can get laughs cheaper than that. Good 
night, Miss Russ. Sorry to have took up 
so much of your time for nothing.” 

He got awkwardly to his feet. Viva 
did not try to stay him. In his progress 
toward the hallway he neared a pair of 
dark portiéres which separated the liv- 
ing-room from the bedroom adjoining. 

The portiéres very slowly opened. A 
girl stepped into the living-room. On 
the threshold she caught sight of Braith 
and halted, embarrassed. 

Magnus Braith, at sight of her, 
stopped dead in his tracks and stood 
eying the apparition in dull wonder. 

Viva Russ glanced swiftly from 
Braith to the newcomer. And her eye- 
brows contracted as if in sharp dis- 
pleasure or physical pain. 


CHAPTER III 


GAINST the dark background 
A the girl hesitated in the softly 

roseate glow of the light. Very 
young, she was—very lovely, very 
dainty. She had evidently just risen from 
bed, for her unbound fair hair fell 
about her in a shimmering cascade, from 
the crown of her little head to far below 
her waist. One tiny hand held across 
her chest the folds of the white negli- 
gee she had thrown on over her night- 
gown. Her bare feet were thiust into 
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pomponed slippers. Her flower-face 
was flushed with sleep, and her big blue 
eyes were as starry as those of a newly 
wakened child. 

“T’m—oh, forgive me, Miss Russ!” 
she faltered, her flush deepening. “I 
thought you were alone. And I wanted 
to ask—to—”’ 

She made as though to draw back 
through the curtains as she spoke. Mag- 
nus felt as if a door to sunshine were 
about to be slammed in his face. He 
wanted to cry out: “Don’t go! Don’t 
go!” But Viva saved him the trouble. 

“Come in!’ she said, her voice unduly 
imperative and harsh. “Don’t look as 
if you wanted the floor to open and let 
you through. Mr. Braith wont mind the 
way you look. In the theater world, a 
negligee is as conventional as an ulster. 
It’s the entracte-interview costume of 
every actress. Come in.” 

Timidly, wincing a little at the older 
woman’s roughness, the girl took a step 
forward ; then she stood uncertain, look- 
ing in deprecatory appeal at the man, as 
if apologizing to him for appearing thus 
in his presence. 

“This is Mr. Braith,” went on Viva 
in the same curtly ultra-businesslike 
tone. “Mr. Braith is the gentleman I 
told you I’d ask about the play. He—” 

“Good Lord!” sputtered Braith, find- 
ing his voice but no trace of his brains. 
“Are—are you the woman from north 
Jersey who came here to sell a play?” 

“I’m Maida Standish. Yes sir,’ re- 
sponded the girl bashfully. 

The “sir” stung Braith into a realiza- 
tion that he was nearly thirty-eight 
years old—that this wonder-lass was 
twenty-one at the very outside, that she 
doubtless regarded him as a grand- 
father. 

He pondered, vexedly, as to why this 
thought hurt him so. But now Maida 
was looking up at him with a new and 
childishly delighted interest. 

“Oh!” she breathed, “I wish I’d 
known sooner that you were here. I was 
fast asleep. Then I woke up, and I 
thought I heard Miss Russ’ voice. So 
I came in to ask if she—if she had been 
able to— You see, she said she expected 
to see you this evening, and she said 
she would ask you—” 
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“TI did,” cut in Viva tersely. “I did 
ask him. And he wont touch it.” 

The girl flinched, as if she had been 
sworn at. And noting her look, Mag- 
nus Braith felt like a child-murderer. 
In that moment Providence very defi- 
nitely deprived him of sanity. 

“Hold on! Hold on!” he protested. 
“Don’t go running away with an idea 
like that, Miss Russ! I just said it 
wasn’t always safe to launch a play by 
an unknown author. That was all, Miss 
Standish. And neither is it. But some- 
times a play by a beginner scores big. 
In fact, if it wasn’t for beginners, the 
playwright-game would ’a’ died out long 
ago. Let's all sit down again and talk 
it over for a few minutes, if you ladies 
aren't too sleepy. Shall we?” 

“Oh, thank you ever so much!” said 
Maida. 


SHE looked around her in charming 

helplessness ; then she discovered a 
deep leather chair close behind her and 
proceeded to curl herself up in it, one 
pink foot under her, the pompon toe of. 
the other slipper peeping out from the 
billows of her negligee. 

Her loosened hair shone like fire-gold 
in the lamplight, making an aureole 
around her little head. Magnus con- 
trasted it with Viva’s sleek, masculinely 
severe coiffure, and the girl’s unconscious 
charm of manner with Viva’s sudden 
acerbity. 

“Jealous!” he told himself. ‘Jealous 
of a younger, prettier girl. Just like 
the has-been is always jealous of the 
comer.” 

“It’s so good of you, Mr. Braith,” 
Maida was saying, “to take so much in- 
terest in a bread-and-butter chit of a girl 
like me. And it’s so good in Miss Russ 
and in her dear old father too. You see, 
I’ve always been so crazy to write plays. 
From the time I was ten years old, I’ve 
rummaged in Papa’s library for them. 
He has hundreds of old ones. He used 
to collect them. And I read and reread 
all of them I could get my hands on. 
And—and something inside of me kept 
whispering: ‘Write one! You can, if 
you try!’ And at last I did. So, when 
Miss Russ and her father liked it, I just 
knew I’d have to come to New York and 
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make play-writing my profession. But 
I was terribly frightened. And I had 
such a hard time persuading Papa to 
let me come. It wasn’t till Miss Russ 
said I could stay here awhile with her, 
at her flat, that he’d consent. I didn’t 
get here till this morning. Tell me, 
wont you—Aas my play a chance to suc- 
ceed? Please tell me.” 

“T can tell you better when I’ve read 
it,” replied Magnus, still in a daze. 
“But Miss Russ says it’s fine, and Miss 
Russ is a pretty good judge. If you’ve 
got a copy of the ’script here, s’pose 
you let me take it home? I'll read it 
through before I go to bed, and I’ll drop 
you a line in the morning and tell you 
my opinion. If it’s any good at all, Pll 
do everything I can to get it across.” 

He tore his gaze from the girl’s hap- 
pily grateful face, to Viva, a little glad 
to have pleased Miss Russ by belatedly 
granting her favor. 

But the gratitude in Maida’s flower- 
face was not reflected in the older wom- 
an’s. Viva’s expression had seldom been 
so sphinxlike in its impassive sternness. 
Nor did she speak a word of thanks. 
But the verbal shower of appreciation 
wherewith Maida rewarded his offer was 
more than enough to atone to him for 
Viva’s ungraciousness. 

When, twenty minutes later, Magnus 
Braith descended to his waiting car and 
wet chauffeur, he carried in his breast 
pocket the bulky, blue-bound script of 
“Ropes of Sand, a Comedy in Three 
Acts, by Maida Standish.” 


CHAPTER IV 


RAITH read the ’script of ‘Ropes 
of Sand” before he went to bed. 


Then he began at the “Cast of 
Characters” and the amateurish pencil- 
sketch of the first-act set, and read the 
play clear through a second time. 

His slowly returning common sense 
had told him, on the way home from the 
Russ apartment, that he had let himself 
in for many sorts of trouble. He had 
been dazzled into pledging himself to do 
all in his power for a novice’s play. 
And fifty to one, the play would be im- 
possible for production. 
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In this spirit of annoyance at his own 
folly he had gone to his study and be- 
gun the reading of the play. And be- 
fore he reached the end of the first act, 
he was sitting rigid, eyes a-bulge, every 
faculty tense. He forgot the late hour, 
his surroundings, even the wistful little 
face that had burned itself into his 
brain. He forgot everything on earth 
except that he was reading a master- 
piece. 

For “Ropes of Sand” was startlingly 
original. It was carried up to its power- 
ful climaxes with the skill of a Clyde 
Fitch. Its humor was delicious—dainty 
and elusive, yet obvious enough to evoke 
chuckles of mirth from a mind as cosmo- 
politan as Braith’s. He was entranced. 
Here was a find; a marvelous find. 
Had his worst enemy been the author, 
Braith would still have been forced to 
admit the play’s greatness. 

“Little girl,” he whispered, his alert 
eyes strangely soft, “you’ve got the 
goods! You're the real thing. And I’m 
going to make you. And I’m going to 
try to keep the pig-pen from smirching 
you in the making. Then—then, if I 
can get you to care—to care just a little, 
little bit—” 


HE got out of his chair and started 
toward his bedroom, taking off his 


coat as he went. Then he paused, stood 
still a moment, tossed his coat on a 
chair and yawned with fervid loudness 
—after which he slouched back to the 
table and rummaged idly in a drawer. 

Presently, with a swiftness almost un- 
canny in so big a man, he spun about, 
facing an unlighted alcove room just 
off his study. His right arm was rigid. 
In it was the automatic pistol he had 
found in the drawer. 

“Hands up, please!” he said cor- 
dially. “Way up! Now come in here 
and let’s get a good look at you. Next 
time you hide in a dark room, don’t 
stand where you're outlined against the 
window. Come on out, friend.” 

At his summons a shuffling of feet 
sounded from the alcove, and a man 
sidled into the study, arms gawkily up- 
raised. The intruder was tallow-faced 
and thin, neatly dressed, perhaps twenty- 
five years old. 
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“Huh!” grunted Braith. ‘You're a 
swell breed of burglar, you are. Didn't 
even bother to dress for the part. Ina 
get-up like that you couldn’t get a job 
in a crook-drama at Woonsocket, R. I. 
I thought all you ginks wore caps and 
neckerchiefs. Where’s your flashlight 
and your kit and your oxyacetylene?” 

The thief grinned in fawning terror 
at the pleasantry and wriggled a step 
farther into the room. The light fell 
more clearly on his face. 

“Why, hello, there!’ exclaimed Mag- 
nus in jovial recognition. “If it aint 
the night hallboy on this floor! Char- 
lie Logan is the name, isn’t it? What’s 
the idea? Speak up, son.” 

“T—they canned me,” mumbled the 
other. ‘The super fired me to-night— 
for sneaking a smoke, on duty. I lost 
my pay in a crap-game. I—” 

He hesitated. With the air of a 
teacher coaching a forgetful pupil, 
Braith prompted him: 

“So you figured you’d pick up a little 
something to hock, so as to tide you 
along till you caught a new job? You 
knew where the master-keys of this floor 
are kept. And of course you picked 
me out, instead of any of the rest, for a 
visit. I’ve tipped you three times as 
much as anyone else has. So, pure grati- 
tude made you drop in on me, instead 
of the others. I get you. But son, 
you’re a bum burglar. Why’d you stick 
around? Why didn’t you grab what you 
could and make a get-away before I 
came home? You must ’a’ had oodles of 
time. I didn’t get in till pretty near 
two.” 

The youth hesitated, fidgeting. Sud- 
denly Braith grinned. 

“T see,” he said.- ‘You read the Sun- 
day papers, of course? They’re your 
Bible, like they are to all good New 
Yorkers? And you read in Sunday’s 
iVorld where it told about me always 
carrying a couple of thousand-dollar 
bills in the inside vest pocket of what- 
ever suit I have on? So you were wait- 
ing for me to shed this vest and go by- 
by. Hey?” 

His mouth adroop, Logan nodded. 

“Now,” approved Braith, “that 
showed sense. I’d picked you for a bone- 
head. I’m glad I was wrong. You've 
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got a brain; even if it’s the 
bum kind of brain that 
makes you risk Sing Sing for 
the sake of dodging park 
benches. What am I going 
to do with you?” 


Ere 


HE other had no ready 
answer. His loose lips 
twitched. 

“Put down your hands if 
you like,” suggested Braith, 
laying aside the revolver, ‘I 
wouldn’t ’a’ pulled a gun on 
you if I'd thought a second. 
I didn’t see you, plain. Be- 
sides, my nerves were jumpy. 
I can break you in two with 
my bare fists, if I’m a mind 
to. Now what am I to do 
with you?” 

“Mr. Braith,” whimpered 
the lad, “if you’il just let 
me go, this time, I swear 
Pll—” 

“On the stage and in the 
movies,” rumbled _ Braith, 
ruminatively, “the gallant 
young hero reforms the bad, 
bad burglar. And the bur- 
glar gets to be his faithful 
servant and develops into a 
comedy character. In real 
life the guy turns the bur- 
glar over to the cops, and 
then he has to waste a lot of 
time in appearing against 
him in court, and all his 
friends make funny cracks about it. 
And the burglar’s weepy mother, with 
a black shawl over her head, camps on 
his doorstep. Son, if everybody was put 
in prison who has tried to sting Magnus 
Braith, two jails would hold ’em al], 
and those two jails could be built easiest 
by running a high stone wall around 
the equator. Why should I send you to 
prison and leave the rest of ’em at 
large?” 

“Mr. Braith!” gasped the thief, hope 
breaking his voice. 

“Oh, chase out of here!” growled 
Braith. “Chase! And any time you 
want a list of folks to rob, call on me 
and I’ll make it out for you. Here! 
Take this handful of chicken-feed along 


“Those are the people in the second row I was trying to make you 


see this evening,” he told the girl. 


It isn’t the two thousand, but 
And it’s better 


with you. 
it’s a week’s living. 
than Sing Sing. Chase. I’m sleepy.” 

“Mr. Braith!’ cried Logan, tears 
coursing down his pasty cheeks, ‘‘you’re 
the—the—” 

“Yes,” cut in Magnus, “that’s what 
they all say. Only most of ’em say it 
beforehand. G’night.” 


CHAPTER V 


AGNUS BRAITH was at his 
office desk promptly at nine 
o’clock next morning. Before 


he had slept, he had mapped out the 
course he intended to pursue with Maida 
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Standish’s play. Briefly, he had decided 
to back the play, and to rush it to an 
early production. He had been minded 
to call up the Russ apartment, on his 
way to the office and tell all this to 
Maida. But with memories of the ris- 
ing-hours of most of his women ac- 
quaintances, he forbore to wake her 
from the deep slumbers of nine A. M.— 
even to tell her such good news. In- 
stead, he condensed the tidings into a 
ninety-word telegram, which he dis- 
patched on his way to work. 

From nine until two, to-day, Magnus 
became a money-making machine, shut- 
ting from his overbusy mind everything 
not absolutely connected with his com- 
pressed-air apparatus business. By two 
o’clock the first rush of work was over. 
He lighted a cigar, stretched himself 
luxuriously, and sent his hungry ste- 
nographer out to lunch. And his mind, 
reacting from its five hours’ steady 
strain, swung back with automatic im- 
mediateness to Maida Standish as he 
reached out and touched a push-button. 
For from two to three Pp. M., he daily 
kept what he called ‘‘open house.” Dur- 


ing that hour he would see anybody and 
everybody who might care to pay him a 
business-call. 

To-day his first guest was a reporter 
from The Telegraph, to get his views 
on the preceding night’s failure at the 


Hyperion. Magnus had foreseen this 
and had rehearsed the pungently drastic 
three sentences which he shot at the re- 
porter—whom he then curtly nodded 
into outer darkness. 

The second visitor was a picturesque- 
ly down-at-heels Broadway character 
who called with a heartrending tale of 
starvation, and who pointed to his rags 
in proof thereof. 

“Nothing doing!” pronounced Mag- 
nus, halfway through the story. “Your 
boots are sound and their laces are new. 
Your collar isn’t frayed. You haven't 
worn that tie three times. Collar and 
boots are where genuine hard luck hits 
a man first. Boot-laces and neckties 
next. Git!” 

The fourth Magnus hailed with a 

rin. 

“Well, Brother Charlie Logan!” he 
chuckled, ‘come around for another try 
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at that two thousand, hey? Gee, but 
you’ve got perseverance.” 

Logan swallowed, twice; 
said: 

“No sir. I came because you chased 
me away before I could thank you right. 
And I was making a baby of myself, 
besides, by blubbering. I came to-day, 
to tell you you’re white—clear down to 
the ground, and—” 

“And to ask for a temp’ry loan,” fin- 
ished Braith. 

“No sir,” contradicted Logan, “‘to tell 
you I got a job this morning—a job that 
pays me two dollars more a week than 
the other did. And I’m going to put 
by that extra two dollars every single 
week—so help me !—till I’ve paid back 
the fifty you gave me last night. Here’s 
forty of it now. If you don’t mind, I’ll 
hold out the extra ten till I get my first 
week’s pay. It’s all I’ve got. Then—” 

“Son!” broke in Magnus in genuine 
alarm, glaring at the money Logan laid 
on the desk, “if you do a thing like this, 
you'll rob me forever of my faith in 
human nature. Take that cash back! 
Forget it.” 

“I’m not going to forget it,” said the 
lad stubbornly. “I was half crazy last 
night. I’d played the idiot. And the 
kid is sick, and all. And I had to have 
money, so bad, I went loony to get it. 
But—” 

“Hold on!” Braith 
“You said something 
You’re married ?” 

“I—I was married,” said Logan un- 
easily. ‘'We—we didn’t hit it off just 
right. I had a little cash Father’d left 
me. She got an idea it was more’n it 
was. When that was gone, she went 
too. She left the kid. And I got the 
hall-boy job so.as to keep him with me. 
I’d never learned a trade. He’s a dandy 
too, that kid of mine. Pretty near two 
years old and as smart as—”’ 

“Buy him some—oh, some caviar or 
gumdrops or something, with my re- 
gards,” suggested Magnus, shoving the 
forty dollars toward his visitor. 

Logan put his hands behind his back. 

“No, thanks,” he declared; and turn- 
ing, he almost ran out of the room. 

“Hey! Come back here!” yelled 
Magnus. 


then he 


” 


stopped him. 
about a_ kid. 
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But Logan was gone. Braith started 
toward the anteroom door in pursuit. 
Just then the telephone on his desk rang 
noisily. Shrugging his thick shoulders, 
as if dismissing a puzzle too deep for 
him, Magnus picked up the instrument. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Ts this Mr. Magnus Braith’s office?” 
came the response. 

And at the sound a mighty rush of 
joy swirled through Braith’s chunky 
body, reddening his face, setting his 
quick eyes aglow. 

“Why—why, Miss Standish!” he 
sputtered. ‘Why, hello!” 


CHAPTER VI 


S Miss Standish spoke again and 

A went on speaking, Braith’s rud- 

dy color receded; his face 

sagged like a sick man’s; his eyes took 

on an aspect of something akin to hor- 
ror. The man seemed stricken. 

“No! no!” he called frantically, as 
the sweet voice at the far end of the wire 
paused a moment for breath, “no! You 
mustn't! You mustn’t refuse. Why, 
it’s all fixed. I wrote you that, in my 
telegram. Didn’t you get it?” 

“Ves, I got it. It just came. That 
is why I’m telephoning. I had to let 
you know right away. I was afraid you 
might come up here, or that you might 
go ahead with the arrangements, or—” 

“That’s just what I’m going to do,” 
he told her. “I’m planning to stop on 
the way uptown and see a manager I 
know. I’ve phoned for an appointment. 
And then I’m coming up to Viva Russ’ 
flat to talk things over and—” 

“No!” she pleaded, a break in her 
words, “that was what I was afraid 
you'd do. So I telephoned. You 
mustn’t.” 

“Mustn’t ?” he echoed, blankly. “But 
why in blue blazes not? The play’s a 
jim-dandy—like I said in my telegram. 
And I’m going to boost it, from soup to 
nuts. J—” 

“No!” she refused again, and this 
time Magnus became certain that she 
was crying. “I can’t let you help me. 
I can’t. Please don’t make it so hard 
for me, Mr. Braith. And please, please 
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don’t think I’m ungrateful! Oh, I can’t 
explain over the wire! And I don’t 
want to explain at all. So please don’t 
make me. Just let the whole thing 
drop. I—” 

“Miss Standish,” replied Braith, “if 
I’d been of the breed that lets the whole 
thing drop I’d still be pulling down 
eighteen a week in the puddling gang 
over to the Steel Works shops. This 
play means cash and fame for you. Last 
night you was kind enough to ask my. 
help. To-day—” 

“To-day,” she cut in, her voice choked 
with the effort to fight back sobs, “to- 
day, I can’t take your help. Wont you 
please understand how grateful I an— 
how unhappy I am—” 

“No,” he rasped, “I wont. And I 
can’t. If you wont explain over the 
phone, I’m coming up there to make 
you talk it out with me.” 

“No!” she refused in terror. ‘You 
mustn't. There’s nothing that can be 
straightened out. Besides, you couldn’t 
come here, now. Viva isn’t at home. 
And her aunt has gone out for the after- 
noon too. I’m all alone. So vou 
couldn’t—” 

“It’s what I’m going to do,” he de- 
clared. ‘“I—” 

“But I can’t see you!” 

“That’s up to you. But if you’re the 
fair-and-square girl your eyes say you 
are, I believe you'll be white enough 
to tell me to my face why you're throw- 
ing me down. I’m coming up, anyhow. 
I’ll be there in half an hour. I can’t 
force you to see me, but I believe you’re 
square enough and kind enough to do 
gd 


HE hung up the receiver. He felt sick 
and dazed and wholly bewildered. 


All this was beyond his ken. People 
angled and maneuvered for the use of 
his money and influence. Yet this coun- 
try girl was refusing both. It didn’t 
make sense. 

He set down the telephone-instrument 
and started for the outer door at the 
pace of a man running to a fire. And 
halfway to the door he collided with the 
next of his “‘open-house hour’ guests. 

The latest arrival was an obese and 
bald and bilious man about town whom 
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Magnus, at best, disliked, and who had 
long since formed a habit of running to 
Braith with all his myriad woes. 

“Magnus!” wailed the bold one right 
dramatically as Braith caromed off, 
breathlessly blasphemous, from the col- 
lision, “‘Magnus, old chap, she’s left me! 
I spent twenty-seven thousand dollars 
on that woman in less than two years! 
I can prove it by my books. ‘Twenty- 
seven thousand, and some cents! And 
now she’s left me! Gone back to—” 

“Oh, go buy another!” snarled Braith, 
deftly eluding the pudgy outstretched 
hands that sought his coat-lapel. 

He brushed past the gaping visitor 
and dashed through the anteroom, paus- 
ing only to grab his hat from a nail. 

“Mr. Braith!” a clerk called after 
him, ‘‘Mr. Gurney just rang up. He'll 
be here at three sharp to see you about 
those C. G. & X. loans. He’s decided 
to take them over. And—’ 

“Tell him I’m dead,” shouted Mag- 
nus, as he sprinted for the elevator. 

With no concern at all that in the 
space of thirty seconds he had made an 
enemy of one man and had thrown away 
a brilliant business opportunity offered 
by another, Braith boarded the nearest 
subway express. Well inside the stipu- 
lated half-hour he was at the numbered 
door of Viva Russ’ flat. He had not 
troubled to send up his name—nor, as 
the hallboy recognized him, had it been 
required. 

“Miss Standish?” queried Braith, of 
the maid who answered his ring. 


AS he nervously tramped the length 
of the little living-room, a minute 
later, Maida came in. 

She stood on the threshold shyly, as 
she had done, last night. But this time 
there were faint traces of weeping 
around the starry blue eyes, and her 
manner held sorrow and _ constraint 
rather than mere embarrassment. 

Magnus sprang forward, hand out- 
stretched. For a barely perceptible in- 
stant she seemed to hesitate before giv- 
ing him her white little fingers. And 
she withdrew them almost at once. 
There was a look akin to fear in the 
gaze that tried so bravely to meet his. 

“Now, then,’ demanded  Braith 
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abruptly, ‘‘what’s up? Thanks for see- 
ing me. But I knew you would, What’s 
wrong? Tell me.” 

“T’d—I’d so much rather not,” she 
evaded, miserable and trembling. “It 
can’t help. Why did you come up here, 
Mr. Braith?” 

“To straighten things out,” he made 
sturdy reply. 

He was looking closely into her trou- 
bled face. In her trim tailor suit and 
with her fair hair piled high on her 
well-poised little head, she looked scarce 
eighteen. 

“T’m so sorry you insisted on coming 

here!” she was saying. “It can’t do any 
good. It only makes me unhappy. And 
—and it forces me to make you un- 
happy, too. And I hate that, worst of 
all, for you’ve tried to be so kind to 
me.” 
“Let’s have it,” he demanded briefly. 
“The .eason, I mean. You owe that to 
me. We can attend to the rest later. 
Fire away.” 

She had seated herself on the extreme 
edge of the divan. She was nervously 
twisting her fingers together, and her 
long-fringed lashes were lowered. For 
a moment she did not speak. Then, 
glancing up at him, she began: 

“T told you how much this meant to 
me, Mr. Braith—this play of mine. For 
a whole year I worked over it and lived 
with it and dreamed of it. And as it 
began to shape itself at last, I felt as 
Michelangelo must have felt when he 
saw the ugly block of marble begin to 
turn into an angel under his chisel- 
blows. Then when the play was writ- 
ten, it seemed to me I could never get it 
produced. You see, I had read all about 
the difficulties a novice has in—in—”’ 

“In breaking into the game,” supple- 
mented Magnus. “But that isn’t—” 

“And I had no money or influence or 
friends to push it for me. So, last night, 
when you said you’d try to help me, I— 
I—oh, I didn’t know anyone could be 
as happy as I was all night. Then, this 
morning—” 

“Well?” he asked anxiously, as she 
hesitated. 

“Then this morning,” she went on 
with manifest difficulty, “I found, all 
at once, that I couldn’t take any help 
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from you, Mr. Braith. Then came your 
telegram—and then—and then—” 

“Why couldn’t you take any help 
from me?” he insisted. “Why couldn’t 
you?” 


GAIN she hesitated, but seeming to 

nerve herself as for an ordeal, she 
went on, speaking rapidly and looking 
at the floor: 

“When Viva told me she was going 
to speak to Mr. Braith about my play, I 
didn’t pay much attention to the name. 
I supposed you were just an influential 
friend of hers, or perhaps a manager. 
I thought so, till this morning. 
Then—” 

“Well?” he queried in dire perplex- 
ity. 

“Then, this morning, resumed 
Maida, “‘after Viva had gone downtown 
for the day, I got to talking to Mrs. 
Miller—her aunt, you know. (She used 
to live next door to us, at home.) And 
she happened to mention you as Magnus 
Braith. I'd never dreamed that you 
were Magnus Braith—the Magnus 
Braith.” 

She stopped again, flushing. Her 
bronze-pointed toe was tracing the pat- 
tern of the Persian rug in front of the 
divan. 

“What difference does that make?” 
challenged Braith. 

“Mr. Braith,” she replied with ap- 
parent irrelevance, “I’ve said my pray- 
ers every night of my life. And this 
past year, every night, I’ve asked God’s 
help with this play of mine—asking Him 
to grant it success and to make it a 
power for good in the world. I have 
prayed so hard for it!” 

She looked timidly at him as she 
paused. It was as though she dreaded 
ridicule. A light, almost of reverence, 
was in his eyes. And he said shame- 
facedly: 

“T’ve done that same thing, every deal 
I’ve gone into, since I can remember. 
And I’d as soon—as soon think of go- 
ing to bed without my pajamas as with- 
out saying my prayers. I don’t go blat- 
ting about it to the folks I know, 
for they wouldn’t understand. And 
besides, it’s none of their business. But 
I’m saying it to you, so’s you'll know I 
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feel like you do, about such things. But . 
what’s all that got to do with—” 

“How can I expect a blessing on my 
play,” she went on, nerving herself 
again to the effort, “if it owes its suc- 
cess to a man like yourself?” 

“What's the matter with me?” he 
asked, surprised. 

“That is between you and your own 
conscience, Mr. Braith,” she said gently. 
“Forgive me, if I hurt you—but I have 
heard about you and read about you, 
even at home. And my father once said 
you were perhaps the wickedest man in 
all New York. He—” 

“What does your dad know about 
me?” cried Magnus in a gush of indig- 
nation. “And for that matter what do 
the folks know who write the newspaper 
rot he takes his notions from? ‘They 
call me White-light Braith. And when 
they’re hard up for space in their Sun- 
day editions, they vamp some merry 
wheeze about my gambling away a mil- 
lion dollars at a sitting, or drinking six 
quarts of wine at one dinner, or shooting 
at some Broadway rival, or beating up 
a chorus-girl, or paying one hundred 
thousand dollars for a necklace for some 
one else’s stage-wife, or backing a red- 
light resort, or eating four meals in one, 
or" 

“That is not my affair, Mr. Braith, 
but your own. All I know is that I 
cannot accept help from such a man. 
I cannot use, for my play, money that 
has been earned as yours has been 
earned. I—” 

“What’s the matter with the way 
mine is earned?’ he demanded. My 
Compressed Air works are run on the 
square. And—” 

“T was not speaking of the money you 
earn in business,”’ she corrected, “but of 
your other means of wealth.” 

“T haven’t any others,” he declared. 
“All the rest is outgo. If you’re think- 
ing of those slimy stories about my back- 
ing gambling-houses and red-light places 
and all that—why, they’re a lie, from 
first to last. I didn’t sue for libel on *em 
because they didn’t do me any hurt and 
because I don’t care a hoot what my fel- 
low-man thinks about me. But I do 
care a whole lot what you think, Miss 
Standish. That’s why I tell you they’re 
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all a bunch of lies, those stories about 
me. Yes, and about my drinking and 
gambling and beating up people and all 
the rest. The stories about my eating 
are mostly true. I eat, because I like to 
eat—and because, when I was a kid, I 
used to have to go without it, oftener’n 
not. But my money’s as clean as any 
other man’s—yes, and my life as clean 
as your own father’s, too—if he’s a nor- 
mal man and not a stained-glass saint. 
Believe that or not, just as you like. 
It’s God’s truth.” 

The very roughness of his fierce- 
spoken reply seemed to touch the girl. 
She looked up at him again, her big, 
wondering eyes searching his very soul. 
Magnus Braith continued: 

“One man finds his fun, after work- 
hours, in collecting musty books or 
chipped porcelain. Another man finds 
it in stamp-albums or in raising blooded 
stock and such-like. I find mine on 
Broadway. At least, I used to. I’ve 
been dog-tired of it, for years, now. 
You see, Miss Standish, it’s like that 
with me. At first the starved ex-news- 
boy used to love all that notoriety. Then 
the business man thought it helped ad- 
vertise him. For a long time the real 
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me has been sick of it, but I never knew 
till to-day what a lot of damage it was 
doing me with the only sort of folks I 
care about standing well with. 

“Miss Standish!’ he broke off, forc- 
ing her gaze to meet him, “I’ve turned 
my soul inside out for your benefit, 
this past half-hour. You’ve seen farther 
into it—whether you cared to or not— 
than anyone else ever has. And maybe 
you’ve seen more, too, than I was ready, 
quite yet, to let you see. Now tell me 
straight: do you believe me or don’t 
you? Do you believe I’m the flashy 
crook and all-around rotter you was led 
to think I was, or do you believe I’m a 
fairly clean, well-meaning dub, whose 
cash is no more tainted than your pas- 
tor’s? I ask you straight.” 


OR an instant she did not answer; 
her gaze still held by the compelling 
frenzy of appeal in his. Then all at 
once the cloud of trouble lifted, as by 
miracle, from the blue of her eyes, leav- 
ing them aglow with a new and won- 
drously soft light. The illumination 
of her whole face struck him spell- 
bound, silent. 
“Yes,” she said very gently, her hand 
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finding its way to his, “‘yes, I do believe 
you, Mr. Braith. I don’t know just 
why I do, for you’ve always been one of 
my detestations. But I do. I never 
thought I should learn to trust in you 
like this.” 

“I can prove—” he sputtered, de- 
lighted beyond expression. 

“There is no need,” she told him. “A 
woman either believes, or else she 
doesn’t. No one knows why. Not even 
herself. She gives everything or noth- 
ing, for no better reason than because 
some blind instinct tells her to. She 
obeys that instinct because she knows it 
can never be wrong. That is why I be- 
lieve in you—and why I—I beg your 
pardon.” 

“My pardon? For what?” 

“For behaving as I did,” she said con- 
tritely. “For believing things against 
you, without hearing your side of it.” 

“Let’s forget about it, sha’n’t we?” he 
soothed, his own voice none too steady ; 
his heart pounding with bliss, at her 
childlike avowal. ‘You could ’a’ spoken 
to me and thought about me a whole 
lot worse than you did; and it would 
’a’ made up for it all, just to hear you 
say you believe in me and—and like me. 
Gee, but I was pretty miserable for a 
while. You see, Miss Standish!” he 
added, “I’ve never stopped believing 
women were the greatest masterpieces 
the Lord ever turned out. And yet I’ve 
never met one of ’em that was what I 
believed God meant a woman to be— 
never till I met you. You see, I’ve had 
no chance to know any of ’em but the 
business kind and the purchasable kind. 
And neither type is what I want. I 
—I don’t s’pose you’re old-fashioned 
enough,” he ventured bashfully, “to 
think a home is better than a career.” 

She laughed. It was a very pretty 
laugh. 

“Why, Mr. Braith,” she said, “to a 
genuine woman, I think, a home is a 
career. It is going to be mine, I know.” 

“Tell me,” he begged, “what—what 
is your idea of a home?” 

“A little house in the country,” she 
began, her voice dreamy, her eyes half 
shut. “And plenty of housework and 
cooking and sewing to do, and—some 
one I’ll love, to do it all for.” 
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“This—this some one you’ll—love,” 
stammered Braith, “he—I s’pose he aint 
picked out yet?” 

“Tm not quite twenty-one,” she 
laughed, “‘and I’ve known so few men. 
Why, in all my life I’ve never talked 
to any man as I’ve talked to you to-day. 
I don’t know why. You'll probably 
think I’m ever so foolish.” 

“T think you’re ever so wonderful!” 
he blurted. “I never met a woman who 
wasn’t more interested in cars and 
clothes and jewelry than in rustling a 
good supper for Hubby.” 

“Cars and clothes and jewelry,” she 
repeated, musingly, “they’d be nice, too, 
I suppose.” 

“That play of yours,” said Braith, “‘is 
due to get them for you, anyway. Want 
to hear the arrangements I’m planning 
for it?” he added, forcing himself back 
to earth with an effort. 

“Yes! Please!’ she cried, all eager 
interest at once. 

For half an hour they talked, he 
sketching concisely his campaign, she 
listening closely, and sometimes asking 
a question or making a suggestion which, 
if showing inexperience, showed also a 
sound common sense and a quick brain. 
Braith was overjoyed. 

When he rose to go, he said: 

“T tell you, that little play is going 
to hit the old street like a rose-garden 
breath hits a slum. It'll make ’em sit 
up. Your fortune’s as good as made be- 
fore the first curtain.” 

“But if it should be a failure,” she 
suggested. “Just think of the loss to 
you! All the money you will have 
risked and lost! And it will be my 
fault for—” 

“Don’t you go losing any sleep over 
that!” he assured her. “That play’s 
going across, and it’s going across dig/ 
And even if it didn’t—well, I wont be 
the loser, in the end, on avy partnership 
I make with you.” 

He held her hand very much longer 
and very much more tightly than was 
really needful, when he said good-by. 
And he went out into the noise of the 
street, muttering to himself: 

“She—she makes me feel, sometimes, 
like I was in church! She has the eyes 
of a saint, that girl has. And—Lord, 
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but what a picture of ahome! A home 
—her and me!” ' 

Left alone in the flat’s pretty living- 
room, Maida Standish looked in elfin 
happiness after the departing guest. 
Presently her flower-face broke again 
into a wondrous tender smile. And her 
lips parted in half-articulate speech. 

“One of them is born every minute,” 
she quoted to her likeness in the mirror, 
“but they must have used a whole 
month’s supply on him.” 

Then she rummaged in her trunk for 
a cigarette. She felt that her labors of 
the past hour entitled her to this usually 
forbidden comfort. 


CHAPTER VII 


S he reached the summit of the 
pe subway steps, Magnus Braith 

was hailed by a woman who 
was just emerging from that domain of 
minimum atmosphere and maximum 
speed. 

He turned, to see Viva Russ. He 
was sorry to meet Viva—to meet anyone, 
indeed, who would rouse him from the 
roseate reverie wherein he had wrapped 
himself. He jerked his hat clumsily 
from his head, slapped it instantly into 
place again and with a brief word of 
greeting, started down the steps. But 
Viva, evidently, was not minded to be 
shaken off like this. 

“What brings you Farthest North at 
four o’clock in the afternoon?” she de- 
manded in genuinely cordial welcome. 
“I thought you never left your desk till 
five.” 

“T’ve been up to your place,” he re- 
sponded with gruff sheepishness. 

“What a pity I wasn’t at home! I’m 
sorry. Let’s turn back now, though. 
It’s lucky I happened to catch you. Is 
there any news about the play? Have 
you had a chance to read it yet?” 

As she volleyed the staccato sen- 
tences, she set forth briskly along the 
walk in the direction of her apartment- 
house. Thus he had no choice but to 
fall grudgingly into step and to ac- 
company her. . 

“T didn’t come up there, to see you,” 
he said, ungraciously. “I came to see 
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Miss Standish. I wanted to talk over 
some plans about the play with her. Of 
course, it’s good to see you too. I—” 

Viva flashed a sudden look up at 
him ; then she asked as suddenly: 

“Did she send for you?” 

On the instant, Maida’s appealing 
eyes and her plea that he pledge himself 
to silence as to her summons sprang into 
Magnus’ thoughts. And glumly resent- 
ing the query, he was at once on guard. 

“Send for me?” he replied in really 
excellent surprise. ‘Why in blazes 
should she ’a’ sent for me? She don’t 
seem just like the kind of girl to send 
for folks to call on her, does she? I 
went there and had a talk about the 
play, so I could get her consent to a 
lot of details I’m to talk over with Ben- 
son when I see him at five-fifteen. I 
read the play last night, like I said I 
would. And it’s a corker—sure-fire. 
I’m going to back it to the limit.” 

“Yes?” said Viva with a curious 
dearth of enthusiasm. ‘Maida will be 
glad, I know. And I think you will 
make a good thing of it for both of you. 
Are you going to try to get it on, this 
season ?” 

“Before New Year’s,” he replied, no- 
ticing and wondering at the odd change 
in her manner from the cordiality of a 
few moments earlier. 

“That will mean quick work,” she 
commented. 

“It'll get quick work,” he said. 
“That play is worth sudden action. No 
use trailing it along for a year before we 
do anything.” 

“Can you get a theater?” 

“Benson will see to that—his own the- 
ater, the Halcyon, most likely. I’m turn- 
ing over the work to him, on commis- 
sion. In a town that has five failures 
to one real success, there’s never any 
trouble about the right people getting 
some good theater pretty much any time 
they want it. You know that. Good 
actors, too—though this ‘Ropes of Sand’ 
play looks to be as near actor-proof as 
anything I ever read.” 

They had reached the ornate en- 
trance of the apartment-house, and 
halted. 

“Wont you come in?” asked Viva, a 
shade of wistful appeal in the question. 
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EMPTATION seized Braith as he 

conjured up a vision of Maida’s 
pretty joy at sight of him. But he wisely 
refused, realizing that two visits in one 
afternoon might strain the welcome of 
so new a suitor as himself. 

“T guess not,” he answered. ‘Thanks, 
just the same.” 

“Mr. Braith,” said Viva impulsively, 
laying her neat-gloved hand on his arm 
as she spoke, “I like you. I like you 
very much indeed. Up to last evening 
I’ve never really felt I knew you. But 
I saw a side of you last night that I’d 
never even suspected was there 
I’d—I’d like to help you, if I might.” 

Surprised and touched at such a 
demonstration from the wontedly re- 
served woman, he tried to stammer some 
kind of thanks. But she cut him short: 

“If I were like other women, I could 
be of use to you by putting you on your 
guard against—against all sorts of 
things. But I’m afraid I’m more like 
a man in not being able to be catty, and 
in not saying things I can’t actually 
prove—about people. But I wish I 
could help, and I’m sorry I can’t—be- 
cause—because I like you and because 
you’re too much of a man to be allowed 
to suffer needlessly. And that’s just 
what I’m so afraid you’re going to do. 
Good-by.” 

After this most inexplicable and most 
uncharacteristic speech, Viva turned, be- 
fore Braith. could answer, and hurried 
indoors. If he had not known better, 
he would have fancied there was a hint 
of tears in her level gray eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXT morning a half-bushel or so 
N of orchids were delivered to Miss 
Maida Standish with Magnus 
Braith’s card. Late that afternoon a 
fearsomely ornamental ten-pound box of 
candy arrived. Magnus Braith was 
laying siege in due form. And daily the 
lavish shower of gifts continued. Daily, 
too, Magnus found pretext to call at 
the apartment, to discuss details of the 
play. 
Presently rehearsals began ; and these 
diurnal horrors gave Magnus still fur- 
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ther opportunity to see Maida. He in- 
cluded Viva and herself, now, in nearly 
all his famous little theater-and-supper 
parties. He made occasion to call her 
up, on the telephone, at least once dur- 
ing every twenty-four hours. 

And for Maida’s sake he was making 
pitiful efforts to curb and soften the 
roughness that was a part of himself. 
His costumes and his big voice were far 
more subdued than of old. He sought 
out his occasional defects in English 
and tried to amputate them. Secretly 
he struggled to read—and fell asleep 
over—the books of verse and of phi- 
losophy he had heard Maida praise. 

The only note of discord was supplied 
by Viva Russ. From the beginning, her 
behavior toward Maida was of cold 
civility. Her attitude toward the play 
was one of impersonal interest. Magnus 
she treated at times with what seemed 
an almost pitying kindliness. At other 
times, she was scarcely civil when she 
chanced to be present during his calls 
on Maida. Braith noticed, wondered 
and at last drew his own conclusions. 
Manlike, having drawn these conclu- 
sions, he wasted no time before taxing 
Viva with them. 

His chance came late one afternoon, 
when Maida had not yet come back from 
rehearsal. Viva had just returned from 
work and was glancing over her new- 
arrived mail, when Magnus Braith’s 
name was brought in. Magnus himself 
followed his card immediately into the 
living-room. 

“T wanted to talk to you about Maida 
—and me,” he said almost at once. 

“Yes?” she said evenly, after an im- 
perceptible pause. 

“Yes,” he replied, his thick eyebrows 
beetling. ‘It isn’t a thing I care to talk 
about, but I’ve got to. I notice you 
don’t seem to like me to come here, so 
much, to see Maida. And it set me to 
wondering—till I got the answer.” 

She had made as though to speak ; but 
she changed her mind. And he went 
on: 
“T know the sweet-scented reputation 
I’ve got on Broadway. And I know 
how Broadway gossips hop at a conclu- 
sion when they see a man like me rush- 
ing a girl like Maida. And I take it, 








you think I’m planning to live up to my 
reputation. Well, I’m not. I just 
wanted to let you know that, straight. 
I’m playing square, and I—” 

“You don’t need to tell me that,” said 
Viva, her clear voice slightly muffled 
as she leaned down with elaborate care 
to pick a thread from her skirt. “I 
know you're playing square. I know 
you couldn’t play any other way if you 
tried.” 

“It’s white of you to say that,” he 
commented gratefully. “I’m sorry I got 
you wrong. I figured it was part of the 
rotten way New Yorkers size up such 
things. But if you know I mean all 
right, by her, why in blazes do you act 
sore at my coming to see her?” 

“IT am not,” she denied. “I didn’t 
mean to seem inhospitable. How is the 
play coming on?” 

“Fine!” he exulted, switched from the 
track by the more compelling theme. 
“Fine and dandy! It acts even better’n 
it reads. You ought to blow in to one 
of the rehearsals. Benson’s earning his 
money, too. I'll say that for him. 
We're opening on Christmas night. I 
spose Maida told you?” 

“T saw Dave Rodman yesterday,” she 
said. ‘He told me he heard, through 
Benson, that you are spending a fortune 
in order to give it a wonderful produc- 
tion.” 

“T am,” Braith assented. ‘‘And it’s 
worth it. Fifty thousand dollars—eas- 
ily that much—before the curtain goes 
up. And another fifty thousand, if it’s 
necessary, to keep it going till it catches 
on. Because it’s bound to catch on.” 

“A hundred thousand dollars in all?” 
she gasped. ‘You are preparing to risk 
that enormous amount on one play? 
Why, even if it is a tremendous suc- 
cess—” 

“It’s going to be!” 

“Even if it’s a tremendous success, 
can you make any profit on such an 
outlay ?” 

“Yes,” he answered in strange fervor. 
“The grandest profit any man ever 
made.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“But you're going to,” he said. “Be- 
cause I’m going to tell you. I don’t 
know why I blab about it to you; for I 
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haven’t told it to a soul. I’m pretty 
deep in love with Maida—like you've of 
course guessed. But maybe you haven’t 
guessed she is just about the proudest 
little thoroughbred on earth. Well, she 
is. And she’s poor. I kind of sounded 
her out, one day, without her suspicion- 
ing what I was driving at. And I got 
a pretty straight line on her ideas. If 
this play of hers should fail, she’d feel 
she was too proud to marry a chap with 
a lot of cash. She’d think it was too 
much like grafting. She said as much. 
If it succeeds, she’ll consider herself 
rich enough to marry anyone she chooses 
to marry. That’s why it’s going to suc- 
ceed. When it succeeds, and not till 
then, I’m going to ask her will she marry 
me. I guess she understands that, too. 
I’m putting this play on, with a lot more 
expense than it really needs, because all 
that helps. And I’m going to spend an 
extra five thousand dollars a week, if 
I’ve got to, to bring audiences there for 
ten weeks. There’s a way of fixing such 
things. And Joe Leblang will help. By 
the end of ten weeks Maida’ll be dead- 
sure it’s a hit. And then—” 

He checked himself, as if ashamed of 
his boyish outpouring. 

She was listening to him with an odd 
mingling of cynicism and of half-moth- 
erly pity. He saw that her gray eyes 
were misted and luminous. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded 
brusquely. 

“The matter?” she repeated in startled 
evasion. “'Why—why, nothing at all. I 
hope it will all turn out as you want it 
to. At least, in the way that will make 
you happiest.” 

“Vou don’t think I’d be happy if she’d 
say yes?” he cross-questioned. ‘Why, 
I’d be just the happiest man on the 
whole footstool.” 

She said nothing. 

“You don’t think so!” he challenged. 
“You think I wouldn’t be.” 

“With all my heart,” evaded the poor 
girl, “I hope you would be.” 

He was quick to catch the evasion. 
And his wrath blazed hot. 

“T know what’s the matter with you!” 
he stormed. “You’re jealous!” 

“Jealous?” she echoed, yet more in 
startled timidity than resentment. 
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“Yes, jealous!” he accused harshly. 
“You're jealous because she’s younger 
and prettier and sweeter and womanlier 
than you, and because Broadway hasn’t 
smeared the first bloom off of her, and 
because she’s due to score a hell-roaring 
success, while you’ve got to plod along 
for a bare living. You're jealous of all 
that. I’ve seen it, from the start. It’s 
the jealousy of the professional for the 
amachoor, of the older woman for the 
younger girl, of the wise for the inno- 
cent. That’s what it is! You Broad- 
way women and business women have 
had your illusions and your youth bat- 
tered out of you, and you can’t appre- 
ciate a girl who hasn’t. So you sulk at 
Maida’s good luck. Well, go ahead and 
sulk, if you like.” 


HE pulled up abruptly. He had said 

more than he had intended to say. 
For the first time in his life, he had 
spoken to a woman with downright 
brutality. And he was ashamed. He 
prepared himself for a sharp tirade 
from Viva—perhaps for a furious com- 
mand to leave her house. 

But the storm did not rise. To 
Braith’s amazement the mist in Viva’s 
sorrowful eyes had turned te tears which 
rolled unchecked down her suddenly 
pallid face. Her whole attitude was 
that of one who shrinks from a beating. 
He felt like a brute. He could scarcely 
bring himself to meet the piteous look 
in her swimming eyes. 

“Oh, say!” he exclaimed in clumsy 
contrition. “Don’t take it like that, 
Viva! Don’t! I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings. You’re—you’re all right, 
Viva. I’m sorry!” 

He found himself patting her shoul- 
der in rough consolation. Viva turned 
abruptly away, walked fast to the win- 
dow and stood for a minute looking out, 
her back to him. Magnus, remorseful, 
followed her. 

“Please don’t cry,” he entreated. “I’d 
a lot rather have you be mad at me.” 

“T’d—I’d rather, too,” she said with 
a queer little catch in her breath and 
with her head still consistently averted. 
“And I don’t know why I’m not.” 

Then Maida came in, aglow and 
vibrant. And there were more interest- 
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ing things to talk about than Viva’s 
unwontedly softened frame of mind. 


CHAPTER IX 


HRISTMAS night—the night of 
the premiére of Maida Standish’s 


play, “Ropes of Sand,” at the 
Halcyon Theater. 

Christmas had been a day of mixed 
feelings to Magnus Braith. At eight 
o’clock in the morning a glittering little 
jewel of an electric runabout had drawn 
up in front of the apartment house 
where Maida lived. A chauffeur had 
ascended to the Russ flat and there had 
delivered to Maida a note and a tissue- 
covered box. 

The note set forth the fact that the 
electric runabout was a Christmas pres- 
ent to her, with a billion good wishes 
from Magnus Braith, and that the chauf- 
feur was detailed to teach her the simple 
art of running it. The accompanying 
box contained a dainty necklace of 
pearls and aquamarines. 

At nine o’clock in the morning, Mag- 
nus received a sweetly and embarrassed- 
ly regretful note from Maida, to the 
effect that his two gifts were marvelous 
and that she did not know which of them 
she loved best—but that she felt it 
would be wrong for her, under the cir- 
cumstances, to accept either of them. 
So she was returning them herewith, 
and she just hated to do it, and so forth. 

Magnus talked to her in eloquently 
frantic appeal over the telephone for 
nearly an hour; at the end of that time 
he had the pride and delight of break- 
ing down her fragile barriers of con- 
ventionality and of inducing her to 
accept his presents. 

At ten o’clock in the morning he was 
amazed to receive a visit, at his rooms, 
from Charlie Logan. More than a 
month earlier Logan had mailed him the 
last two-dollar installment on the ten- 
dollar debt, with a brief note of renewed 
thanks and with the information that 
the ex-hallboy was doing well in his 
new job. 

To-day Logan stood just inside the 
hall door of Magnus’ suite at the St. 
Creesus. The visitor was clearly under 








some strong emotion and found it hard 
to speak. 

“Merry Christmas!” Braith hailed 
him. ‘How’s the kid? Santa Claus get 
around to his stocking this year?” 

“Yes!” Logan explosively broke his 
embarrassed silence. “Yes, Mr. Braith! 
Santa Claus did get around to the kid’s 
stocking. Santa Claus sent my baby a 
full hundred dollars’ worth of toys and 
things to eat and fine baby-clothes. And 
Santa Claus sent him a savings-bank 
book too, with fifty dollars in it. And 
he sent me a winter overcoat and the 
news that Santa Claus had used his pull 
with my boss and gotten me a five-dollar 
raise. And—” 

“Good old Santa Claus!” lazily ap- 
proved Braith. “Some class to the old 
geezer, after all, hey?” 

“Mr. Braith!” broke in the youth with 
the same explosive impulsiveness, “I’ve 
just been to the toy-store and to the pro- 
vision-shop and to one or two other 
places that happen to be open to-day, so 
I could find out who to thank for mak- 
ing my kid such grand gifts and giving 
me a boost in life and—” 

“Teck! Tck! Tck!” clicked Magnus 
reprovingly. ‘You shouldn’t ’a’ done 
that. Santa don’t like to have his mask 
dynamited off.” 

“And,” pursued Logan, voice a-trem- 
ble, “I found out the checks for those 
things were all signed Magnus Braith. 
Just as I might ’a’ known. Mr. Braith, 
there isn’t anything I can say, to make 
you know how I feel. But God sure 
made a man when He made you. That 
kid of mine—” 

“Aw, forget it!” grunted Magnus, ill 
at ease. “I owed you a grudge, any- 
how, for spoiling my faith in my feller- 
man, by paying me back that money. 
And I wouldn’t ’a’ known in a thou- 
sand years what things to get for a two- 
year-old kid. So I asked a lady—a Miss 
Viva Russ—and she helped me out. 
She enjoyed the fun of it, I bet, even 
more’n I did. There was another lady 
who'd ’a’ been still cleverer at picking 
out presents, but she’s so busy just now 
I didn’t want to bother her. Merry 
Christmas, Charlie! And Merry Christ- 
mas to the kid. Anything else I can do 
for you?” 
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“Yes sir,” said Logan, fumbling in 
his inner coat pocket. “There is. 
You’ve been so good to Baby that I 
thought maybe you might be glad to 
have a picture of him. A Christmas 
present from him to you. He’s the pret- 
tiest baby you ever saw, sir.” 

As he spoke, he fished out a cabinet 
photograph, wrapped carefully in a bit 
of newspaper. Unfolding the paper 
with much care, he handed the picture 
to Braith, saying proudly: 

“Of course, he’s prettier’n that, now. 
That was taken pretty nearly a year 
ago. But it’s the only one I’ve got. 
And I want you should have it.” 

Magnus, vastly embarrassed, accepted 
the pasteboard likeness and stared with 
polite interest on the highly glazed 
limning of a wide-eyed, scanty-haired, 
expansively grinning infant. At the 
bottom of the photograph, Logan had 
written in violet ink: 


Charles Logan, Jr. To his best 
friend and with his father’s service 
and gratitude. 


Touched by the undesired gift, Braith 
was loud in his appreciation. And, pres- 
ently, Logan departed. 

Magnus held the photo gingerly be- 
tween his fingers, wondering where to 
put it. Just then the telephone rang; 
and Benson, the Halcyon’s manager, 
summoned him to the theater to discuss 
some important last matter that had 
arisen regarding the play. Braith ab- 
sent-mindedly thrust the photograph for 
safe-keeping into the inside pocket of his 
morning coat; and in the press of af- 
fairs totally forgot its existence. 

He dined with Viva and Maida in the 
restaurant of the former’s apartment- 
house, that evening. Thence, in his cir- 
cus-parade car, the three drove to the 
Halcyon Theater, in the lobby of which 
Marion Kessel and Dave Rodman were 
to meet them and to join them in the 
occupancy of the lower right-hand stage 
box. 


Viva was unusually quiet. Magnus 

was boisterous in his glad excite- 
ment over the coming ordeal. As for 
Maida, she was bewitchingly elfin in 
her alternate buoyant eagerness and 
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pretty fright, as to her adored play’s 
fate. 

Turning into a narrow street abutting 
on Broadway, they saw the Halcyon 
Theater, nearly a block ahead. Maida 
leaned feverishly out of the limousine’s 
window. 

“Look!” she shrilled, cxultant. ‘Oh, 
look, /ook/ It’s there! In electric 
lights as big as—as grapefruit! ‘Ropes 
of Sand!’ Oh, look!” 

Braith laughed aloud at her excite- 
ment. The car slowed almost to a halt 
as it fell into line in the procession of 
motors approaching the theater. On the 
sidewalk the crowd filled the footway 
to suffocation. An infinite number of 
faces, shiningly white in the electric 
_ flare, seemed to turn toward Braith’s 
car, drawn by the spectacle of a stun- 
ningly pretty girl leaning so far out 
and gesticulating so eagerly. 

“T wonder if every one of those peo- 
ple is going to see my play,” cried 
Maida, athrill with the delicious sus- 
pense of it all. “And oh, I wonder if 
I’m going to forget my curtain speech! 
And I double-wonder if I'll get a 
chance to make it. And—” 

A wordless gurgle—something be- 
tween a cat’s snarl and a death-rattle— 
broke from her in the midst of her gay 
talk. For one flash of time, she glared 
into the passing foot-crowd with a face 
distorted and ash-gray. 

Then she shrank back into the inner- 
most depths of the car, cowering low 
down in one corner, her hands over her 
eyes, quivering like a lashed dog—that 
same hideous animal snarl and throaty 
rattle again and again bursting hys- 
terically through her writhing lips. 


VEN Viva Russ felt the genuineness 

of the stark emotion that had 
gripped Maida. Putting an arm about 
the shaking girl, she strove to quiet 
her. 

“What is it? What in blazes is 
wrong?” Magnus kept demanding in 
frantic anxiety. “Are you sick? What's 
happened, little girl?” 

The car, though no one noticed it, 
had lurched to a halt in the crush of 
traffic. 

“It’s all—it’s nothing at all!” panted 
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Maida brokenly as she fought to regain 
her smashed self-control. “It’s nothing. 
Just—just what I saw out there on the 
sidewalk.” 

Braith thrust his own head and thick 
shoulders out of the window and glared 
pavement-ward. 

The walk was close-jammed, the con- 
flicting lines of pedestrians jostling one 
another and moving at a pace a snail 
would have scorned. Scanning the con- 
glomerate mass, Braith could see noth- 
ing to account for Maida’s terror. No- 
body seemed to be looking at his car, 
for it was but a drop in the gaudy 
vehicular current that choked the mid- 
street. 

In the sidewalk throng, Magnus saw 
a casually familiar face or two. He rec- 
ognized a few veteran first-nighters— 
a downtown business-acquaintance, an 
actress whom “at liberty” hardships had 
forced to go to the theater on foot, 
Charlie Logan drifting along homeward 
on the transverse human tide (snug and 
prosperous-looking in his new overcoat), 
a stray panhandler or two, David Rod- 
man, who had left his pocketed car a 
few doors below and was making his 
way te the Halcyon by the less slow 
sidewalk route—nothing thrilling or 
otherwise likely to strike an onlooker to 
the heart. 

And he turned again, crassly bewil- 
dered, to Maida Standish. The girl had 
marvelous will-power. Already she had 
recovered herself and was laughing 
apologetically. 

“T’m so ashamed!” she stammered. 
“T behaved like a baby. But I couldn't 
help it. Honestly, I couldn’t, I never can. 
I saw such a horrible-looking person— 
a cripple. The most distorted, awful- 
looking cripple I ever saw. I never 
could bear the sight of anyone that’s de- 
formed. And to-night, seeing it so sud- 
denly, when I was so gorgeously happy! 
Oh, I’m very much ashamed! I’m all 
right, now. Wont you please forgive 
me?” 

She looked in pretty appeal from one 
to the other of her two companions. 
Braith’s heart went out to her in a great 
pity. He dully resented Viva Russ’ at- 
titude—for midway in Maida’s broken 
explanation and apology, Viva had with- 















drawn her protecting arm from about 
the younger woman and had settled back 
in her former place, her face losing its 
look of sympathetic concern and hard- 
ening into something very like contempt. 

“You poor kid, you!” consoled Braith. 
“It was rotten hard luck. But you don’t 
have to apologize to us for having such 
a big heart. Most Broadway women 
could see a cripple going past carrying 
his head and his legs in a suit-case, 
without so much as shuddering at him.” 

“Was the cripple a man or a woman?” 
asked Viva with uncalled-for sharp- 
ess. 

““\ man—I mean a woman,” faltered 
Maida, adding vaguely: ‘“I—I don’t 
know.” 

“Don’t know?” echoed Viva. 
surely—” 

“Don’t go bothering the kid with 
juestions,” adjured Magnus. ‘Let her 
get hold of herself.” 

“Oh, please don’t let’s talk about it 
any longer,”’ pleaded Maida. ‘I’m just 
a silly girl, and I suppose I’m over- 
wrought. Sha’n’t we forget it? See, I 
feel all right again now—except that 
I’m still ashamed of myself.” 

She held up her gloved right hand to 
prove her nerves’ recovery. ‘The hand 
vas steady as a trade-wind. But an 
Imost noiseless snap revealed that the 
little ivory fan in her left hand was 
shattered beyond repair by the convul- 
sive tightening of the fingers that en- 
circled it. 

“When I was looking out there, just 
now,” said Braith with a ponderous at- 
tempt to shift the subject, ‘I happened 
to see a young chap that looked kind of 
funny in a theater crowd. Now I come 
to think of it, he was walking home, 
probably, and not to the theater. He 
lives over west, a few blocks in the old 
ITell’s Kitchen district. He’s a fellow 
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who started out to be a crook, but didn’t 
get far and turned as square as tney 
make ’em. Viva helped me fix his kid 
up for Christmas. He worships that 
kid. And the kid’s going to be the sav- 
ing of him. His name is—” 

“Oh, here we are!” cried Maida, un- 
hearing, as the car drew in at last at the 
Halcyon’s entrance. ‘Did you ever see 
so many people in all your life? And 
every one of them going to see my play! 
Oh, I do hope we aren't late!” 

Even Braith was not deceived by the 
pseudo-lightness of her manner. He put 
it down to heroic desire to appear nat- 
ural after the mysterious shock of a few 
minutes earlier. 

“Yes,” he assented, falling in with her 
mood, “here we are. And we aren't 
late. The next three hours will tell the 
story. I—I wonder if you’ll understand 
all the story they'll tell!” 

He climbed out of the car and nodded 
pleasantly to an obsequious liveried 
giant who held wide the limousine door 
for him. Then he gave a direction to 
his chauffeur and turned to help his two 
companions to the sidewalk. 

In the moment when the women were 
alone together in the car, Viva broke in 
on the girl’s hysterically gay flow of 
talk by asking with an abruptness that 
was startling: 

“Whom did you see out there? 
was it? Tell me!” 

Maida had not time to frame a lie. 
Her nerves were still wabbly. As a 
dazed fighter “lets in’ a blow to the 
jaw, she allowed this question to smash 
through her weakened guard. 

“Tt was a man. I—I hate him!” she 
mumbled confusedly. ‘He was dead. 
Oh, he said he was!. I mean, I—”’ 

“Come along. little lady!’ boomed 
Magnus’ cordial voice at the door. 
“We're only just about on time.” 


Who 
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| “WHERE was a sudden series of 
cy | rain-gusts late in the after- 

4} noon on the Sanvorn lateral 
trenches. The hot, smoky air was pushed 
and turkey-trotted away from the French 
lines, and in the midst of the pounding 
showers, came the German charge. The 
assault was unexpected, and its wedges 
were driven deeply in. Mad rain, 
black storm and a peppering of rifles in- 
termingled. The Frenchmen—those still 
alive—wanted their supper; there was 
big trouble everywhere. General Corda- 
van had just relieved certain of the out- 
fits at the Sanvorn front, and this added 
to the mélée and disorder which the 
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Colier persisted in trying 
to walk alone. It was like 
leading a drunken man. 


storm and the German charge com- 
pleted. 

Rutter Hatch, an American. war- 
writer, had lost his horse and was bring- 
ing in Colier, a British correspondent. 
shot in the neck. Colier was a surly. 
red-faced individual, with a queer, stub- 
born mastery of himself. He was stand- 
ing when Hatch found him, his neck 
opened from a shrapnel splinter, and 
pumping like a faucet pressed with air. 
He was actually trying to attend to the 


wound himself. 









Hatch reached the slippery highway, 
now swarming with retiring troops, 
though the second and third lines of 
trenches still held. Colier persisted in 
trying to walk alone. It was like lead- 
ing a drunken man. A stream of ambu- 
lances had now started back from the 
front toward the emergency hospital. 
They kept a crowded line so that the 
soldiers could not get in between the 
motors and stop the passage. Colier 
now attempted fumblingly to plug the 
wound with his thumb. Presently he 
turned a queer, sarcastic face to the 
American and collapsed. 

He was heavy but not tall. Hatch, 
supporting him now, laughed as he re- 


membered a picture that had fascinated ° 


him as a child: an old fisherman carry- 
ing a cod as long as himself on his 
back. 


HIPPED horses, buzzing motors, 

voices from the pit—voices that 
seemed to bring some new comprehen- 
sion of death to Rutter Hatch’s mind, 
though there had been so much of death 
before his eyes. Splashed with mud 
and Colier’s blood, he came at last into 
ithe tents of the emergency corps; the 
tents were well down to the front, as 
usual, and the operating benches were 
in a fury of incandescence. 

The day was coming back. That was 
ihe queer sense that Hatch got as he 
placed his burden down and realized 
that the storm, in passing, had left a 
bit of daylight on the field. An orderly 
took Colier, and a woman nurse came. 
Hatch watched the woman’s face. She 
was hastily packing lint to the wound. 
Her hand presently lifted the heavy 
shoulder, as if to cause a pressure upon 
the opened artery—light hands, a dark 
and lovely face, very young, but weath- 
cred by service and fortitude. 

Hatch seemed to be dreaming. He 
thought he had not seen the young 
woman before, but some one like her. 
He could not quite remember. It was 
one of the queerest moments he ever 
lived. Perhaps to understand at all, it 
must be explained that no one thinks the 
same after a few weeks afield—that no 
ne looks the same. That very day 
Hatch had seen a soldier—hanging over 
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the rim of a trench to fire his rifle— 
suddenly become headless. The queer 
part was that the body did not fall, but 
hung there, the hands messing with the 
rifle. Then the whole trench roared with 
laughter. ‘That’s how changed men 
were. 

When Rutter Hatch had first come to 
the field over two years before, there 
had been a romance about the game, and 
one heard from time to time a sane, 
sweet song of heroism; but all that was 
gone now. ‘This was a pounding hell 
of stench and steel, of days of blur and 
nausea, of trenches that laughed. 

He watched the young woman until 
the bandage was fastened. She spoke 
to an orderly, and then she turned to 
Hatch, rising and holding out her 
hand. 

‘“‘He was spent and close to passing. 
He had to be bound, before I could 
look up.” 

“You know me? You knew I was 
here—looking at you?” 

“Yes. One knows if it is night or 
day.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T don’t know, unless it is that: we 
are both so tired, and that it’s good to 
see some one from home.” 

“But I can’t remember,” he said. 
“T was just a little girl then.” 
“You're not Olive Mower?” 
“Yess” 

“But you are—” 





‘HE glanced at him, as if to say 
“Hush,” and there seemed a smile 
back of the anxiety of her eyes. It was 
not until she ceased to bend over Colier 
that she was the least like the little girl 
he had known years before. Hatch was 
ten years older. Their lines had crossed 
long ago because she was a kind of rela- 
tive of a relative. He smiled at the 
banality of the thought now. They had 
sat by the ocean one afternoon, at least 
seven years before, and tried to figure 
out how distantly they were related. He 
had never forgotten that day—her slim- 
ness, her dark, long lashes, nor the dar- 
ing of her thoughts and words—words 
that alarmed him a bit then. 
That was the last time until now, but 


he had heard of Olive Mower often 
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through the years—that she was study- 
ing the cello—gone to Europe—great 
progress — absolutely incomprehensible 
to relatives, friends and her set in gen- 
eral—careless of her fortune—all the 
whispers and gossip that could concern 
a young woman who insisted on being 
herself. And here she was. Everything 
that had been said was either false or 
inadequate. At least, no one had seen 
her as he had this moment. A veritable 
fairy palace had risen upon the old 
foundations. Seven years—no one had 
used seven years as she had—not in put- 
ting on beauty alone: it was the face of 
a passionate saint that had bent over 
Colier. 

“IT mean I have always remembered 
you,” he stammered. 

“T have remembered too,’’ she said, 
her voice lowered confidentially. 

An orderly brought an iron rod with 
many electric lamps attached. The 
south wind pressed gently in. The sur- 
geon, with his assistant, had come. 
Colier’s head, bent back, looked like a 
yellow clay lump. The surgeon re- 
marked that this seemed like a tough 
customer. The second surgeon gave a 
low, quick order to the nurse. She was 
gone. Rutter Hatch realized again that 
there was war in Europe. He would as 
soon have ordered a celestial intelligence 
to bring a bandage. She returned 
quickly, another nurse at her side. ‘Then 
she raised her hand to Hatch, her lips 
forming the word: 

“Come.” 


HE followed her out into the dusk. 

They passed the darker tents and 
the court of the ambulances. Among 
the motors there was a swarming move- 
ment in the darkness of white stretch- 
ers. She touched his arm. 

“Look at them unloading!” she said. 
‘They make one think of an overturned 
ant-hill—all so busy—all carrying white 
eggs to safety.” 

He couldn’t answer. They were mov- 
ing through a zone of inconceivable pain, 
their minds held to a _ corresponding 
dumbness and misery. Nor could they 
escape. At the end of every path and 
tent-lane and walk, a sentry stopped 
them. 
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“T can’t take you to my quarters,” she 
said helplessly. ‘What shall we do? 
There is so much to say. Oh, for a half- 
hour alone—just a half-hour!’ 

“Maybe I can get you out of here,” 
he answered. 

He found Captain Cunliffe, an ac- 
quaintance, among the doctors of the 
surgeon-general’s staff. He was given 
permission readily to pass, but that was 
before Cunliffe noticed the woman. 

“Your wife?” he asked. 

“No,” said Hatch. “My friend—just 
found her. We want a little talk—very 
wonderful to meet I just brought 
in Colier and found her—my friend—”’ 

Cunliffe’s cheek burned red-brown ; 
his lip curled. 

“But look at the work to do, Hatch 
—shouldn’t think you'd ask. We may 
have to pull back the whole emergency 
outfit. They’re pressing hard the second 
lines right now. . . Friends are 
wonderful, I know, but this is a 
crisis !”’ 

Cunliffe glared at the woman. 

Hatch stepped back, a little cold and 
strange, tempted to become angry. 
Olive Mower drew him away. 

“He’s right,” she whispered. ““There’s 
no place for us now. Look at them 
everywhere — dead and alive. The 
women on one side of France, the men 
on the other.” 


E was following her now. Her face. 
as she had turned to whisper, was 
still before his eyes. It was that look 
of woman that only the wounded sol- 
diers know, merciful like the coming of 
night to end a battle. She could not be 
more than twenty-three, yet service 
among the wounded had brought her 
something different than years bring. 
He recalled now that once in New 
York, Olive Mower had gone to the mills 
to work—to be one of the thousands of 
factory-girls. He had not seen the im- 
pulsive, outstanding democracy of that 
action when it was told to him; in fact. 
he had taken something of the same 
point of view as her rich relatives—as 
if this were merely one of Olive’s esca- 
pades. A man gets lazy-minded after 
a lot of town.he thought. Rutter Hatch 
now reflected how queer a man gets in 
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the field, when a meeting like this 
touches and brings together all his va- 
vrant ideas of heaven. 

And here she was walking beside him 
in the dusk, her 
face lighted 
ind quick- 


An orderly took 
colier, anda 
nurse came. 


cned with thoughts continually fash- 
oned of pity and helpfulness for fallen 


soldiers. Hatch hadn’t seen anything 
so beautiful as this in all his experience. 
lle was shocked to find how empty he 
was—how actually close to dying, for 
want of some beauty and tenderness—a 
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presence like this! He wanted to walk 
on and on. 

And he was a hard, unsentimental 

man,—hard like Colier,—the last to 

mention pain or weakness of his 

own; yet his eyes were smarting 

with tears now. He wished 

he were hard hit and look- 

ing up at her from a cot; 

but there was no substantial- 

ity about that. They would 

likely move him to another 

hospital. Still he would be 

glad to endure wounds 

and hours of stretch- 

er, mauling and 

ambulance, for 

the kind of rest 

her _ presence 

would bring. 


And 

this was the 

little girl, so 

slim and long-lashed, 

who had told him how 

she hated everything, 

years ago. It almost 

echoed in his mind— 

the intensity with which 

she had used the word 

“smug.” He perceived now that 

all she had said then was quite 
true. 


te raeeall 


HE same sentry stopped them a sec- 

ond time. ‘They heard him making a 
report of their case to the next post. 
Hatch and Olive Mower had been awalk- 
ing along the different tent-lanes to the 
encircling guards. It was hard to remem- 
ber where they were—they had so much 
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to say. Intent on each other, they for- 
got their steps. Now they were walking 
back toward the front. 

“It’s intolerable not to be near you 
after this,’ he said. “We must have 
more of each other. Why, I’m like < 
dead man coming to life to find you this 
way !” 

“We didn’t think then we'd meet in 
the bleeding heart of the French 
field—”’ 

“And not a place to talk for an 
hour!” 

She caught his arm. An old priest 
stumbled by. His face was queerly 
white, and he was speaking to himself. 

“That’s ‘White John’ Ricardo, the 
best-loved chaplain in the French ar- 
mies,’ she whispered. “He never rests, 
but goes apart to pray, not to sleep. 
There’s something magic about him. 
The nurses all love him.” 

“And no friends can come to see you?” 
Hatch asked, still gravely troubled about 
meeting her again. 

“They watch the nurses very closely,” 
she answered. ‘You see there are many 
rich American girls here at work. ‘Quite 
the thing, you know.’ And, of course, 
the French had to make provision for 
their protection. We must learn to 
wait.” 

“You mean I couldn’t come to you 
again?” 

“You are in the lines 
No, a husband could. You see, 
this is the emergency section. We are 
right down on the front. It’s no play 
for us.” 

Rutter Hatch now realized that in 
bringing in Colier he had touched a part 
of the lines that he could not touch 
easily again. Yet he felt the right to see 
Olive Mower. Her words now touched 
the heart of the whole matter: 

“We must forget ourselves,” she was 
saying. ‘“That’s the way now. It’s not 
all death out here—these are brimming 
times! Bodies die, but souls are born! 
Oh, you would know what I mean if you 
had seen the boys die—seen them close 
—seen the tired faces smile and mur- 
mur ‘For France!’ Soldiers see far in 
the moment of death. They see across 
the veils. Some see their good angels 
whom they call God—angels that wing 
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higher and higher in the light. Some 
see their sweethearts ; some, their moth- 
ers. And there was one sunburned youth 
with quest and glory in his eyes, but he 
looked down—turned on his elbow. to 
look down. I asked what he saw, and 
he said: ‘The feet of humanity.’ Oh, 
soldiers see far at the last!” 


“ A LL this is making a saint of one 
woman!” Hatch muttered, turning 
away to the new roar in the air. 

It was that instant that the orders 
came for the withdrawal of the emer- 
gency hospital outfits. The position was 
now regarded untenable, as Cunliffe had 
intimated. Almost instantly they were 
in the full night of chaos again. 

“Tt means we are free!” he whis- 
pered. “It means, at least, that we are 
lost in the break-up and flight. We’re 
alone in the crowds!” 

She caught ‘his hand. They turned 
back from the front and sped into the 
moving throng. Then it was crowd and 
crush, darkness around them, big guns 
behind, until they left the highway, 
which was a piled agony of ambulance- 
motors, commissary and quartermaster 
carts, and infantrymen. 

“On no other night would I have left 
them!” the girl said intensely. 

Rutter Hatch was permitted to take 
as much as he liked from that, in the 
silence that followed. Timidly to his 
mind came a sense of some long-ago 
time—that this was a ramble, boy and 
girl together. They left the main road 
and entered a lane leading to the 
fields. 

“T couldn’t stand it out here alone,’ 
she said presently. 

“You’ve breathed drugs so long,” he 
whispered. ‘‘We so seldom get a breath 
alone in the field, night or day, that 
we're apt to go loco, like an old cavalry 
horse outside of the lines.” 

“Ts it that?” she asked. ‘Yet I love 
it too. It’s like something dangerous— 
this isolation! Oh, I know now! It’s 
like the davs before the war. Weren't 
they paradise? And yet we didn’t un- 
derstand then. We really must 
not stay too long from them. They need 
Rest and joy like this must wait 
until the war is over. All the women 
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world—even in America—are 
‘When the war is 
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of the 
saying that now: 
over, he will come. 


. FE could sort of forget everything, 
you and I together,’”’ he said in 
a dazed tone. 

She did not answer. The weedy. neg- 
lected lands had sent up‘a breath of 
thyme and wild-mustard after the rain. 
The trees dripped, and a dim, full moon 
arose in the east. They avoided a little, 
low, dark house on the lane, but found 
the paths to the cattle-sheds, tramped 
many years 
for the grass to 
srow in a season 
or two. At last, 
they came to an 
unbroken fence 
by the deserted 
cattle-sheds. 

“By the feel 
of all this, it’s 
something 
I wont soon 
forget,” he said. 

“You talk like 
a peasant, Rut- 
ter Hiaten.- i 
always liked that 

-plain asa 
peasant, but 
vour work is like 
a poet’s.” 

“Shall we 
climb and go 
on?” he asked. 

“No.” 

He waited, 
and she added 
strangely: 

*“Jaist 
in silence 
minute or 
more!” 

Presently 
said: 

“T saw much, 
but I didn’t see 
ialf enough that 
day we sat together by the ocean. 

Why, Olive Mower, I never saw anyone 
like you. I’m all sick at the thought of 
ver leaving you again. Must we?” 

“Think of them!” 


too 
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two 
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He follow 


ing,” she said. 


“They make one think of an over- 


turned ant-hill.” 
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“IT know—I know. I haven’t been 
thinking about them, but about the hell 
of the whole business, fancying I’d tell 
the world what to do next. You've been 
helping the nearest. You’ve got some- 
thing out of it. You don’t know what 
you’ve got—so different from that little 
girl! You’ve got me to-night, if that 
matters. I never saw anything like you! 
I didn’t forget you, either,” he repeated 
like a litany, “but I didn’t know why, 
until to-night.” 

“T’ve always listened for your words 
in the publications,” she said. ‘I knew 

when you left 
America.” 

He shook his 
head wearily. It 
was hard to 
breathe with the 
thought of  re- 
turn like a grim 
tormentor for- 
ever drumming 
its rules in their 
minds. They 
were both half 
dead from strain 
and fatigue. 

. . She took 
his sleeve in her 
fingers, her face 
turning back. 

th Se aed 
right,” she said 
steadily. “We 
must go now. 
It has been good, 
but now we must 
go and bind 
wounds. All the 
world is like 
that. All the 
world speaks 
through Cun- 
liffe’s voice.” 

eS 


em unload- 
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a light now 
in the little lane- 
house. They 
moved toward it, thinking to pass far- 
ther around on the way to the highway. 
They were drawn to the army and the 
work again. A kind of frenzy of sep- 
aration was in their hearts. It prevented 
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them from knowing the joy of passing 
moments. .... They halted now at a 
little distance from one of the lighted 
windows of the low house by the lane. 
(live Mower pressed closer to his shoul- 
der. ‘They saw a white head in the can- 
dlelight—a white face that moved to 
and fro, eyes closed. 

“A woman?” he whispered. 

“No—it’s ‘White John’ Ricardo.” 

“Why, he is praying,’ Hatch said 
queerly. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “I told you. 
He goes apart to pray when his heart 
becomes too heavy with the burden of 
others. Isn’t the. face beautiful?” 

Hatch didn’t answer. Presently he 
saw her face straining up to his through 
a darkness just touched with. pallor 
from the thin ray of the window. It 
was then that the idea came; and it was 
he girl who spoke first—possibly an- 
other instance of her outstanding de- 
nocracy : 

“And then if you were wounded, I 
ould come to you.” 

“You blessed heart!” he whispered. 
“Yes, will he do it for us? Are you 
free? Could you love me?” 

*“Yes—ves—I wouldn’t have thought 
of it, only he is so pure and beautiful.” 

“Come; we'll go in now! You speak 
‘o him,” Rutter Hatch said. 

“Yes, I will speak first,” she whis- 
vred, walking ahead. ‘He will think 
that our coming is an answer to his 
prayer.” 

The old priest was alone. At the 
sound of whispering or their steps, his 
~aintly eyes turned down to Gethsemane 
iwain. He beheld what he chose to call 
‘two children hand in hand.” They 

ld him parts of the story as they asked 
iis blessing. He laughed and regarded 
hem long and lovingly. 

“There is much room for love like 

is in France,” he said. “Yes, there is 
vill time now—yes, here and now, 
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After that we three shall go back to the 
army together.” 


T was nearly midnight when they came 

to the new quarters of the emergency 
outfit, Ahead was the fury of incan- 
descence, operating-benches, white faces 
upturned, shadowed faces bending 
down.. Hatch, now on the outside of 
the cordon, was prevented from enter- 
ing. Captain Cunliffe passed through 
and turned. The sentry’s lamp, directed 
upon him, showed one of the tiredest 
faces Hatch had ever seen; and to that 
was added now a sneer as Cunliffe per- 
ceived the girl still standing by. The 
Captain appeared to have no thought of 
the woman—his scorn was for the cor- 
respondent. 

“Wait, Captain,’ Rutter Hatch said, 
stepping close. “I can’t have you go 
away looking like that. This was a real 
meeting. We were married to-night by 
Father Ricardo. I’m leaving her now 
—going back to General Cordavan’s 
staff, to which I’m assigned.” 

The lamp flickered queerly over the 
French officer’s face. 

“Forgive me, Hatch,” he said. “I 
thought you were playing. We've got to 
watch over ’em, you know, and God 
knows this isn’t time for play.” 

“That’s all. I’m glad you under- 
stand.” 

“We'll look after her for you—pretty 
little story and all that. Come down 
when you get too lonesome. Good 


9 


night! 


HEY stood silently together. 
“They’re all so brave under- 

neath!’ Olive Mower whispered. ‘‘You 
can come when the waiting is too hard, 
and I’ll come to you if you are ill. 
Please send for me. He will let me go.” 

“And the rest?” 

“The rest is to bind wounds,” she 
whispered, “until troops turn home.” 


i oIeiopoes 


She was at a watering-place, vacationing, and this young prince of hers was 
there too, and the two of them, and their affairs, were something of a sensation. 


The Man from Reynoldsville 


THE STORY OF SADIE WEEKS, 
BECAME MADAME MARCATI 
VERY GREAT LADY 


WHO 
AND A 
INDEED, AND 


TOLD A PRINCE TO GO TO THE DEVIL 


- |OM ROGERS told me this by 
way of proving that a goose 
——j never becomes quite a swan, 
or vice versa, or something of that sort. 
I’m not quite certain now what his 
moral was. And of course one doesn’t 
have to believe it. He always had a 
moral, however; that was his style. 
Moralizing is about the easiest of all 
mental occupations, I presume, and 
probably the least profitable, and cer- 
tainly the most obnoxious. Tom Rog- 
ers’ morals I generally ignored; not 
infrequently they were so farfetched as 
to render that obligatory rather than op- 
tional ; but I remembered his stories, be- 
cause they were always pretty good, I 
may as well tell.this one as he told it— 
in the first person. 


YOUVE heard of Madame Marcati, 


of course. Probably you’ve heard 
her sing? And seen her in the movies? 


Well, that isn’t her name, really, you 
know. And why she calls herself 
‘“‘Madame” I can’t imagine, for she isn’t 
married—or wasn’t, the last I knew, and 
never had been. Her name is Sadie 
Weeks. She came from Reynoldsville. 

It was about three years ago, I think, 
that I went abroad. I was taking a sab- 
batical year. My work’s always been 
rather special,—pretty good, if you don’t 
mind the modesty,—and I could do that. 
Ballinger—my editor, you know—called 
me in a month or two before sailing and 
told me the paper would pay my ex- 
penses for a certain amount of character 
stuff in return. And then he put me on 
the trail of this Madame Marcati, as 
she calls herself. 

“Tt’s rumored,” he said, “that she’s 
a native of a little town about forty 
miles out on the main line. And it’s 
rumored that she’s going to marry a 
king, or an heir apparent—er—that is, 
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you understand, as much as they'll allow 
t over there. You know what I mean.” 
‘“Morganatic ?” I suggested. 
‘“That’s it—morganatic. J. P.,” 
sallinger earnestly. ‘J. P.” 
I caught the allusion. Old Ballinger 
s one of those mnemonic cranks, or tries 
to be. He’s taken half a dozen courses. 
You may recognize this particular effort 
s the ‘association of ideas” one. 
Well, he wanted me to run out and 
go into the woman’s history a little. 
Revnoldsville! You know it: a 
ouple of rows of old houses strung 
along a couple of dusty, white-hot 
streets ; half a dozen stores and a dozen 
hurches. Some people wonder why 
small towns run to churches. I don’t. 
here are just as many brands of religion 
1 a small town as in a big one. And 
they wont mix. of course. I mean, I 
suess, they can’t mix.» About nine hun- 
dred people, a shanty for a depot, three 
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main tracks and one measly siding, and 
a four-story whitewashed mill on that 
siding. And nothing to do but sit and 
whittle—oh, maybe spit in the dust once 
in a while. And one other thing—a 
depot restaurant, ‘““The Star.” It was, 
all right—some star ! 

It was named after her. 
to call it “The Panama.” She came 
from there, all right. The proprietor 
was a fat, dirty good-for-nothing. He 
was still, after ten years, cussing the girl 
for having deserted him after he took 
her in, “right off the street, as you might 
say ;” and he was so proud of her—he’d 
got a clipping about her prince’s infat- 
uation, you know—that he paid out per- 
fectly good money to have “The Pan- 
ama” painted out and “The Star” put 
in its place. He told me how much it 
cost. Affecting little tribute, I thought. 
He could darned near ooze an oily tear 
over her. Fact! You know the type. 


They used 
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WELL I dug around a bit. It wasa 

quiet town. Nothing stopping but 
the locals, and they only when it was 
very necessary. Sadie was the noisiest 
thing in it, I suspect, outside of the 
church-bells. And she slung hash in 
“The Panama.” 

What did you hear her in—‘“Tosca?” 
She does it darned well. You remember 
that devil’s aureole of red hair of hers, 
and those copper-brown eyes? Sort of 
hits you square in the eye, doesn’t she? 
She does, for a fact—any man. I’ve 
heard a dago section-hand dissolve into 
ecstasy over her, and I’ve seen a college 
mathematics professor perfectly nutty 
about her. She has a sort of universal 
beauty, you might say. She waited on 
the firemen and brakemen and conduc- 
tors and engineers of the freights, and 
as many passengers as couldn’t help stop- 
ping off, and all the young single natives 
that could raise the price of a restaurant 
lunch—and on a good many of the mar- 
ried men too, I guess. 

I suppose I needn’t tell you that Sadie 
had no standing at all in that town. As 
I see it, only a few of the women there 
felt safe with her in the place. And 
they were those whose husbands or 
fiancés had so overstepped the bounds 
that Sadie Weeks had ordered them to 
stay away. Actually! The old man 
told me Sadie wouldn’t stand for ’em 
getting fresh. 

I snooped around to find a Mr. and 
Mrs. Weeks.’ Nothing stirring. It 
stands to reason there must have been a 
pair in the offing somewhere. It seems 
to be one of the requirements of nature. 
But her horizon was clear and serene. 
There was Sadie, eighteen, handsome, 
admired, loved, feared—and no past. I 
couldn’t find one; she stops short at 
eighteen. No one ever heard her men- 
tion a relation or a place of origin. 
What more could a girl ask? Nothing 
to live down ; and what was more inspir- 
ing, nothing to live up to. And glori- 
ously free! 

It was a wreck that did it. The lim- 
ited had to stop. They told me how 
many were killed and injured, but I’ve 
forgotten now. It doesn’t matter, any- 
way—I mean, it has nothing to do with 
the story. Now, this sounds right here 
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so much like the usual thing that I didn’t 
believe it at first. I don’t yet, really. 
But I guess it happened. 


HIS Signor Camminozzi, who had 

oodles of money, got hungry while 
he was’ waiting there on the side-track. 
The limited didn’t pick up a diner till 
the next station. He went over to ‘“The 
Panama” to get a snack, and he heard 
Sadie singing in the kitchen, of course. 
And he said the regulation thing. “Dio 
mio! Una voce maraviglios’!”’ Some- 
thing like that—I never did master the 
lingo very thoroughly. 

He ran through the swinging doors 
with tears dripping down his face and 
falling out of his beard onto the floor 
like blessed little liquid diamonds, and 
tried to embrace her. Sadie was a self- 
respecting young working-girl, however. 
I'd give a small-sized fortune to know 
if she respected anyone else. I doubt it. 
I believe she landed one or two with the 
egg-beater just above the right ear be- 
fore she perceived that he was merely a 
harmless enthusiast. 

Briefly, it was like this: He had in- 
tended in his youth to be a great tenor— 
the great tenor, the world’s greatest 
singer, in fact. Scarlet fever and a few 
minor complications had blasted his 
hopes. So now, would she please, please, 
for the love of whatever’s Italian for 
Alike, come and be it instead of him? 
Be it at his expense? I suppose it 
listened awfully good to Sadie, but she 
was a cautious and virtuous maiden. 
And probably she had every reason to 
be cautious. She looked Signor Cam- 
minozzi square in the eye, and what she 
said was rather good, and awfully in 
character, I think. 

“Are you a married man?” 

But the gentleman was on the square 
and the level. He bowed and scraped, 
with a protesting hand in the cardiac 
region. “But yes, signorina! Madama’ 
is outside at the counter, and the bam- 
bini’ Come and see them!” 

That was sufficient for Sadie. She 
flung her egg-beater into the corner, left 
a fireman’s ham and eggs frizzling in the 
skillet and responded cordially: ‘Mis- 
ter, this is the slowest place this side of 
Pokeyhuddle. But there’s nothing slow 
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about me. Give me fifteen minutes, and 
I will be ready and with you—in less, 
if the train starts sooner than that.” 

And she was. There wasn’t a woman 
in town that was sorry, I guess, or a man 
that wasn’t. 

That’s how she got her education 
musically. The next scene was on the 
other side, a little more than ten years 
after she took Dutch leave of Reynolds- 
ville. Sadie was twenty-eight then. 
She’s thirty-one now—that is, if the rec- 
ords are true. She had no reason for 
lying about her age in Reynoldsville, so 
I presume she didn't. 


ELL, as I said, Ballinger wanted 

her to be one of the celebrities— 
American series—that I was “to on no 
account miss’ when I got across. 

She was at a watering-place, vacation- 
ing, and this young prince of hers was 
there too, and the two of them, and 
their affairs, were something of a sensa- 
tion. They were wagering all about the 
place whether the diva would land the 
Prince. He really was one, you know— 
and would be a sort of kinglet. You see, 
his country wasn’t too large. You could 
lose it in California or Texas, but that’s 
no disgrace; lots of things can be lost 
in those States. 

Well, rumor had it that the Prince 
would blow hot and blow cold, that the 
diva had influential rivals, that there 
were cliques jn cahoots against her, and 
that sort of stuff. Still, public sentiment 
in general—outside the fashionable set, 
you understand—was pretty much with 
the diva. Her beauty got the men. The 
women no longer had anything to fear 
from her, being too small game. And 
her voice got everybody. But they were 
agreed that it was nip and tuck whether 
Sadie—Madame Marcati, that is—would 
land him or not, for he blew hot and he 
blew cold, as always, they repeated. 
And in a cold spell, it seems, he was 
quite likely to go off and forget her. 

At first, I would have said it was 
more likely that it was Sadie raising 
those winds. I’d got a line on her style 
in Reynoldsville, you know. But after 
I interviewed her—well, I’ll tell you. 

You know that’s what I hate about 
these artistes. They’re so darned un- 
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There's no place you can get a 
I like a person that’s 
knobby, like a door. You can take right 
hold of him—or her—and open him up. 
Human interest stuff, you know ! 

You might have supposed Madame 
Marcati would be like that, mightn’t 
you? Notshe! No, she was the typical 
grande dame, the dyed-in-the-wool diva. 
I interviewed her. Only took me five 
days to get an appointment! It read: 
“Madame Marcati will graciously re- 
ceive Mr. Thomas Q. Rogers from ten 
to eleven next Friday morning.” 

And a secretary had scribbled in the 
corner, “Please be prompt.” Wouldn't 
it kill you? But not me. I’ve taken 
jolts worse than that without ever know- 
ing it. 


human. 
hold on them. 


HE was very gracious. It was a swell 

house, swell clothes, swell every- 
thing—darned swell! There’s no other 
word for it. Sadie Weeks had “riz’— 
with a vengeance. Swell—and attenu- 
ated in atmosphere! Very correct, you 
understand. 

I mentioned the States. Obviously 
she didn’t care much to talk about them. 
They were wonderful, of course, in a 
crude, masterful way, only—more’s the 
pitv—one couldn’t capture Art by sheer 
brute force. And the cultural atmos- 
phere was sadly lacking. And the peo- 
ple were deplorably money-mad. There 
ought to be, she thought, more endowed 
orchestras; a national school of music 
would be an excellent thing ; there ought 
to be standardization of some sort. Some 
other platitudes of the kind that disguise 
so imperfectly and so frequently the 
utter absence of original intelligence. 
Good heavens! It might have been the 
president of some woman’s culture-club 
talking! 

She mentioned Debussy and Ravel, 
and Sinding’s opera, Strindberg, D’An- 
nunzio and the retrogression of Maeter- 
linck—that sort of thing. And—crown- 
ing absurdity—Henry James! I thought 
she rather tried to model herself on his 
heroines’ lines—but not Daisy Miller’s. 

Described her dietary. Said she never 
drank anything but a light wine at din- 
ner, and very little of that. She gave 
me a beauty hint or two—perfectly 
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proper and ladylike ones. I think this 
was a recognition of my position as a 
writer for the masses, for whom one 
must make certain concessions in dignity 
—with the box-office receipts in mind. 
She rather gave the impression, without 
saying it, that she had been born in the 
Back Bay district, of one of the oldest 
families. I’m darned if she hadn’t even 
crabbed the accent! 

And presently she brought out the 
same old hoary story—about some Sal- 
avarini, the greatest teacher of voice the 
world has ever known. I counted up 
seventy-nine of those in one season a few 
years ago. And the dear old maestro 
had told her with tears in his voice, 
after five hard, grueling years under his 
tuition, that she knew all that he, or 
anybody, could teach her, that she was 
now the greatest singer in the world, 
and that she must go out and sing, 
straight into the big, lonely, longing 
hearts of men. 

All the good old stuff. you see. 
She showed me his cherished photo- 
yraph. “The greatest of them all,” she 
murmured, ‘‘the greatest. And I have 
studied with them all—Lehmann, Mar- 
chesi, De Reszke—all. Not one of them 
can touch him.” With her perfectly 
schooled voice, of course, it was sicken- 
ingly effective. 

Finally she mentioned the Prince him- 
self, in quite the grand manner, with- 
out the least sign of self-consciousness, 
saying that she hoped I would be good 
enough to excuse her. as she had a lunch- 
‘on engagement with him. On the way 
out, she told me her favorite song and 
her favorite role, and that she had been 

ffered some perfectly scandalous sum 
10 appear in the movies and was holding 
ut for some still more scandalous 
sum. 


HAT afternoon I saw her in a cart 

with the Prince. He had a darned 
fine brace of chestnuts. Would have 
lone credit to a Louisville colonel’s es- 
\ablishment. She sat there beside him, 
straight, fine, detached. 

But, confound her. she wasn’t human! 
\nd you’d have said Sadie Weeks would 
. wouldn’t you? So would I. 

Four or five days later I went into a 
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ratty little place 1’d found—about ten- 
thirty in the evening, 1 guess. The pro- 
prietor was already my best friend in 
the town. He bowed me in to a table, 
chattering like a magpie all the way. 
When people do that, I’ve got the habit 
of letting them rattle on while I think 
my own long thoughts. So I didn’t hear 
anything till toward the end. ‘Then it 
sounded to me like: 

“But to-night the service will be 
double in fees, most nobly excellent 
signor!” 

So, somewhat amused at his manner, 
I asked him why. 

He whispered in mysterious excita- 
tion. ‘In the corner, noble sir! See! 
What is it? The great diva! Madama 
Marcati! The honor! The stupend- 
ousness of it! The wonder! eco! 
The great diva—it is she! And—the 
price will be double.” 

He talked like Eugene 
“Primer” quite a lot, I thought. 

But I looked across the room, and by 
Jove, there was Madame Marcati sitting 
at a table with a young fellow of per- 
haps twenty-five years of age, who was 
so infernally green that the cows would 
have eaten him anywhere—and got in- 
digestion from it, probably. I don’t care 
where I’d meet that boy, I’d know he 
was American, single. a drummer, fresh, 
ard out of a town of less than two thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

There they sat, and the man was talk- 
ing away at a forty-mile clip, and the 
Madame chipping in every now and 
then with all the vivacity and naiveté of 
a hash-slinger from the States, and they 
were wetting their whistles about every 
steenth word with quarts and quarts of 
beer. Actually, the refined and aloof 
Sadie was guzzling in a cheap joint with 
this perfectly impossible fellow-country- 
man. Rather rough on the Prince, I 
thought. 

But at the same time I was darned 
slad to see that she was human. 

“FH’m,” I said to the proprietor, ‘and 
how the devil did she happen to get in 
here?” 


Field’s 


ELL, it was plain that he didn’t 
understand it himself. She’d been 
there since eight o’clock. This Ameri- 





“You wait a minute,” said Madame Mareati. ‘You tell the Prince I said he gives me a pain. ‘Tell him I’m going home 
with this man to sing at the Reynoldsville Homecomers’ Week. . . . . You tell him I said he could go to the devil. 
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can gentleman, he said,—although he 
evidently had his doubts and called him 
“gentleman” only out of deference to 
the diva,—had been engaged in an alter- 
cation with another person, quite obvi- 
ously not a gentleman, just outside the 
doorway. In the heat of it he had men- 
tioned, not softly, I presume, a certain 
“Reynoldsville,” just as the carriage of 
the diva was passing. And the great 
Madama Marcati had alighted, stepped 
between the belligerents, seized the hand 
of this gentleman, cried, “Joe Hicks!” 
and rushed straight in, demanding a 
table, beer and silence. 

There was a vacant table close to 
them. I pointed to it. “I will move 
over there,” I said. 

He was very deprecatory. 
served,” he announced. 

“For me.” 

“For the very rich.” Heaven knows 
why he said it—for the very rich, bar- 
ring an accident, never darkened his 
doors. “And at that table, noble signor, 
the rates will be ¢hree times the cus- 
tomary ones. For the honor of the great 
diva, for the—” 

I interrupted him by moving over 
there of my own accord and ordering 
heavily to relieve his anxiety. And then 
I listened. Madame Marcati was far too 
absorbed even’ to glance once in my 
direction. The conversation was running 
somewhat like this: 

“And did Hannah Pape finally land 
Ty Ranson?” 

“Sure !”” 

“Well, I always said she would, just 
as soon as he got tired of hanging 
around the good-looking girls and get- 
ting snubbed.” 

“And Deacon Stafford has—” 

“Deacon Stafford! Say, man, I 
could tell you things about that hoary 
old hypocrite that would make your 
blood curdle!” 

“Not mine! I know him. 
heard about the Homecomers’ 
hadn’t you?” 

“No. I haven’t had any Reynolds- 
ville paper for three months or more. 
That Sam Markins sent me a bill, claim- 
ing I never paid him for last year’s 
subscription. I did. I know I did—but 
I couldn’t find my receipt. And prob- 


“Tt is re- 


You’d 
Week, 


REYNOLDSVILLE 
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ably he just suspected that and thought 
it was a good chance. But I wouldn’t 
let him get away with that, even if I 
did have to get along without the news.” 

And she was reputed to be worth the 
biggest part of a million! I fancy it 
was true, too. 


HE went on to tell of some sneak- 

ing little money-deal Markins had 
been in, and said she never did trust 
him after that. Then the man from Rey- 
noldsville went on with the Home- 
comers’ Week. I missed a little. 

“And the Odd Fellows’ quartet.” 

Madame Marcati laughed deliciously. 
“Is old Doc Piper still in that?” 

“Sure—only he aint 7” it; he zs it.” 

“What a man!” Her arms described 
a great arc, apparently indicating the 
size of his paunch. “Does he weigh as 
much as ever?” 

“More.” 

Her arms, coming back to position, 
upset a glass of beer on the floor. The 
man from Reynoldsville started to rise. 
She waved him down. 

“Let it alone,” 
waiter’ll ’tend to it. 
say about me?” 

“Well, they’re pretty keen about you 
now, of course, even the dames. You 
know, I was on the committee for ar- 
ranging this Homecomers’ Week. They 
wanted to write and ask you to sing for 
n” 

I held my breath, waiting for Sadie 
Weeks, that was, to rise and blast his 
presumption. She laughed. 

“Why didn’t they?” 

“Well, Mrs. Burger said—this is 
straight goods, Sadie; she said it’d only 
give you a chance to insult them, and 
she wasn’t in favor of it at all. And of 
course, what Mrs. Burger says goes.” 

Just then a military-looking fellow 
came in. 

The waiter hurried to me. “The 
significant honor of it!” he cried in a 
little soft, exalted ecstasy. “It is the 
messenger of the Prince! He has been 
here four times to see the great diva! 
He—” 

“Beat it!” I growled. He understood 
the tone and gesture, if he didn’t the 
words. 


she said. “The 
Joe, what do they 
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The young orderly bowed before 
Madame Marcati. She glanced at him 
coldly. “You here again?” she de- 
manded truculently. 

“Si, signora,” began the young officer, 
and would have said more. She stopped 
him. He handed her a note. 

The man from Reynoldsville rose. 
“T wouldn’t want to cause you no incon- 
venience,” he said apologetically. “I—” 

Sadie Weeks pushed him down forci- 
bly in his chair. ‘You set right still,” 
she said, lapsing into the delightful 
vernacular. “I guess I’m still my own 
boss. As long as your voice and the beer 
holds out, we'll stay right here and talk 
Reynoldsville !” 

She looked through the note. 

“Now, you see here!” she said vigor- 
ously, fixing the young officer with a 
cold and haughty eye. “I told the 
Prince an hour ago that this man was 
starting home to-morrow morning and 
that it was a case of talk to him now or 
not at all. I’ve stood a lot from the 
Prince, first and last. I wonder who 
he thinks he is?” 
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“But,” sputtered the young orderly in 
a desperate attempt to stem her tide of 
words, “eet ees—” 

“You wait a minute,” said Madame 
Marcati. “I haven’t finished talking 
yet. You tell the Prince I said he gives 
me a pain. You tell him I said’ I’ve 
wasted a lot of time on him lately, any- 
way, and I’ve come to the conclusion 
that I don’t like him more than about 
a quarter as well as I thought I did. 
You tell him I’ve decided I’m going 
home with this man to sing at the 
Reynoldsville Homecomers’ Week next 
month. And if he doesn’t like that, 
you needn’t come back here to find out 
what more J have to say, because I’ll say 
it now, because I’m getting mighty 
tired of being interrupted. You tell him 
I said he could go to the devil!” 


“ATOW,” said Tom Rogers, “that’s 
the kind of stuff I like. Human 
interest in thick chunks.” 
That’s the way he told it tome. But 
of course you can’t tell. He was a news- 
paper man. He may have been lying. 








“WHAT HAPPENED TO CRANDALL” 


E GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE has made a special effort to secure 

for its readers novelettes that are really unusual. William Wallace 
Cook’s “Parlan the Four-Clawed,” Ellis Parker Butler’s “Splendid 
Margaret,” Hermann Sudermann’s “The Silent Mill”—these have 
evoked a keen appreciation from our readers. Next month we will 
publish one of the strangest stories of all— Bertram Akey’s “What 
Happened to Crandall,” an eerie romance of Borneo that has all the 
dark fascination of a black opal. Don’t miss this remarkable story — 
in the December GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale November 12th. 











and the 
Vampire 


EACH WOMAN 
WAS DANGER- 
OUS IN HER OWN 
WAY, BUT—YOU 
NEVER CAN TELL 


By Julian 


“Wont you ride?” She held 
the door open invitingly. 
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HERE ‘s something in a name 
t —occasionally. 

Violet Fanning deserves 
hers. She looks and lives her photo- 
plays. You, and everybody, know them: 
the gentle expressions of a soft-eyed 
creature to whom the world is a harsh, 
roaring lion. She has violet eyes and a 
violet voice and a violet disposition, not 
to mention a violet’s shy appeal. But 
when she came to the Los Angeles studio 
of Stillman Pictures, Inc., everyone 
wondered how she performed when the 
shooting-box wasn’t winking at her. 
There had been Carteret, who played 
babies, swearing in a filelike voice at her 
director ; and Miss Smithson, the weeper, 
who could only weep when she had her 
liquor with her; and Dolce, the vitriolic 
little French girl who held a big hate 
for everybody. Not so Violet; her shy- 
ness was real, her gentleness unassumed, 
her eyes as big and wondering when she 
asked props for a glass of water as when 
she spoke to ten million people in a 
close-up. 

So, with all this sweetness spilling 
around like a wrecked trainload of sugar, 
the announcement that Claudia Colonna 




















was due Tuesday hit the studio like a 
torpedo. 

First honors as a Stillman money- 
maker ran fifty-fifty between Violet and 
Claudia. Violet was an angel, and 
Claudia was a vampire; the wicked part 
of the public paid to see Violet, and the 
goody-goodies gasped Claudia into fame. 
Just why the big boss should make them 
work on one lot was past finding out; 
and the studio-manager, to speak 
frankly, didn’t wish this Nilish serpent 
undulating among his hard-working 
young leads and juveniles, each one of 
whom was a breezy, sun-browned, un- 
sophisticated California boy, ready for 
fight or frolic but quite unready for 
association with a woman of the sinister 
ways allotted to Mme. Colonna by her 
several press-agents. 

These truthful gentlemen averred that 
Mme. Colonna was a direct offshoot of 
the Colonnas of Rome, that patrician 
family which has ruled by the Tiber as 
the house of Harrison once ruled by 
Chicago’s municipal creek; she was an 
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evil limb of the Colonnas, as it 
were, spreading ruin as easily 

as a sandwich-man sprinkles 
handbills; and latterly she 
had been finding in the 
films artistic perpetuity for 
her destructiveness. 


SAY what you will, there 
is an ingenuousness in 
the West not indigenous to 
the Valley of the Hudson ; 
and the worry of Treat, 
the studio-manager, who 
had been raised a rancher 
in Petaluma, was a frank 
affair. 
So he made an ally 
of Violet. y 
“Know this Mme. 
Colonial ?” 
“I’ve never met her, but I 


think her work is wonderful!” mur- 


mured Violet. 

“Well, now, I'll tell you,” continued 
Treat in a buzzing whisper. ‘They say 
she’s a pretty rare bird to look at, 
and while she’s here for business, 
of course, I’m ’fraid she'll take 
the boys’ minds off their knitting. 
This is the point, Miss Fanning: 
you just kind of hold things level 
round here. Keep a little do- 
mestic atmosphere in the place, 
and I’ll appreciate it.” 

“Why, you aren’t asking me to com- 
pete with anyone so wonderful as 
Claudia Colonna! Why, Mr. Treat— 
I’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

“Yes, you do! I mess my words all 
up, and I never say what I mean, but 
you know what I mean; so—” 

“Well—” 

Claudia Colonna arrived on Tues- 
day. 

It is probable that she took baths in 
her air of mystery, and tucked it into 
bed with her at night, for there was no 
record of anyone’s discovering it and her 
apart. She was dark and tall, and a 
woman reporter told her that she had the 
eyes of the sphinx. She spoke with 
great deliberation and some specially 
made sort of accent. She dressed in 
black, and had a black limousine. 
Sometimes she ornamented herself with 
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“Artless boy!” 
murmured 

Claudia with 

the weariness of 

one who has 

endured fo 

centuries. “The q 
youth of the world is in oy 


your voice and eyes.” 


a jewel in the middle of her forehead. 
She read esoteric books—or so all the 
papers said—and held communion with 
spirits and found it necessary to live 
in a dense wood where the distractions 
of humanity could not enter. As there 
are no dense woods about Los Angeles, 
she took a bungalow between two bare, 
brown foothills back of the Hotel Holly- 
wood and had a gate made of poles cut 
in the fashion of twisting serpents. In 
the front yard she had two palms that 
stuck needles into you if you came within 
a yard of them, and a round glass ball 
for outdoor crystal-gazing. 

The first time Mme. Colonna chauffed 
to the lot, with her Hindu manservant 
(formerly an Armenian shoemaker in 
Chicago), she met Harry Rawlson, 
trudging through white dust half a foot 
deep, and swearing in a voice soft as 
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velvet and continuous as a mountain 
stream. She stopped. 

“I beg your pardon,” she chanted in 
her curious patois, her voice going up 
and down as if she were intoning a 
service, “is not this the famous Mr. 
Rawlson ?” 

“Gee whiz, no! I’m just Harry Rawl- 
son. Youre Mme. Colonna, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes, and my voices tell me that you 
have met with an accident.” 

“Accident, nothing! I’m convinced 
my tires puncture themselves out of pure 
meanness. I left the boy to doctor 
them ; it’s only a mile, you know.” 

“Wont you ride?” She held the door 
open invitingly. 

Rawlson was just one of those lithe, 
fresh, tanned Western lads we have been 
describing. The vampire was curiously 
moved, and before they rolled through 
the Stillman gates, her tentacles were all 
in motion about his head. He, in turn, 
was jounced by several chuck-holes 
rather sharply against her black-vei- 
veted person, was inundated in waves 
of Oriental perfume and heard a lot of 
Persian poetry. 


IOLET FANNING beheld the 
capture with horror. 

Treat introduced her, but in a moment 
they were whirled off to their respective 
sets—Rawlson to a retake on an indoor 
fight; Violet to a heart-touching scene 
in which, as a poor little cash-girl, she 
suffered the nauseous attentions of a 
bestial floorwalker; Mme. Colonna to a 
discussion of her first California play, 
with director and company. They met 
again in the company cafeteria at 
noon. 

There were Spanish friars eating pie, 
and Romans guzzling coffee, and villains 
with children on their laps—and some- 
how Rawlson and Mme. Colonna, flung 
side by side. 

Violet came over. 

She leaned on her crossed arms and 
supported her eager face with two small 
hands as she looked up into the vam- 
pire’s face with eyes of undisguised 
wonder. Rawlson thought they were 
childish eyes, for they showed neither 
embarrassment nor insincerity. 
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“Tell me about your wonderful life 
in Italy!” she whispered ecstatically. 

“I was very young when I came 
to your country,’ murmured Mme. 
Colonna. 

“But your people—the legends of 
your great family—” 

“Shoot us a little of that Roman 
stuff,” agreed Rawlson. “All we have 
here are Republicans and Democrats.” 

“TI read, somewhere,” urged Violet, 
“that your house had given twelve 
mayors to Rome.” 

“So it has,” chanted Claudia guard- 
edly, narrowing her eyes, ‘‘so it has.” 

“Well, if your folks produced twelve 
mayors, for the lord’s sake, how many 
aldermen and _ street-superintendents 
were there in the family?” Harry’s 
enthusiasm was practical American. 

“My papa,” pursued Violet, ‘‘intro- 
duced me to the Duke of the Abruzzi 
when I was just a teeny little girl, and 
he said—” ; 

“Have you read the poems of Ta- 
gore?” interposed Claudia quite sud- 
denly. “I am immersed in Indian 
literature. I am making a collection of 
Indian paintings and tapestries. I have 
some papyrus books from the rock 
temples of Elephantis.” 

Harry butted in. 

“Tf you're strong for the Indian stuff, 
I’ve got something you can make the 
bear of your collection !” 

“Tt is?’ Claudia’s body rose with her 
inflection. 

“Sitting Bull’s 
triumphant youth. 
it to me.” 

“Artless boy!” murmured Claudia 
with the weariness of one who has en- 
dured forty centuries. ‘The youth of 


99 


the world is in your voice and eyes! 


rifle!” affirmed the 


“A Sioux scout gave 


HARRY fell to thinking of this speech 


later that afternoon. ‘Some pep to 
her line of talk!’ he muttered. 

At that moment he beheld Claudia 
departing, and pursued her. 

She was emerging from the glass 
studio, in a combination walk which re- 
sembled the indolent slink of Cleopatra 
and the stride of Safho. Her director 
walked respectfully by her side; Treat 
gazed gloomily from his office; and 
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every lad on the lot hurried to open her 
car door. She stared about like a gently 
haughty queen. Somehow Rawlson beat 
them all to the silver handle on the side 
of the black limousine. 

As he touched it, a sharp little cry 
came from the opposite end of the lot, 
where, on the open-air stages, Violet’s 
interior scenes were being played. 
Rawlson and the rest turned their heads 
to the sound. 

There, on the ground, lay Violet her- 
self. She got to her feet before anyone 
reached her, tried to stand—and fell 
again, with a little plaintive moan. 
Though there was a rush, it was Rawl- 
son who raised her in his arms. 

“T’m all right,” she gasped. ‘Please 
go—Madame Colonna’s waiting. No, 
it’s just my ankle—lI’ve sprained it, I 
think. Please go, Har—Mr. Rawlson, 
pardon me!” 

“Well, now, let’s see the little old 
foot. Take the boot off.” 

“O-o-o-h!” 

Harry looked up into Violet’s face, 
and her eyes looked down into his. All 
of their sweetness was there, but they 
were melting into tears, and her tender 
mouth trembled like a little red wound 
in agony. 

“Got a handkerchief? Take my ban- 
danna.” Rod Wheeler, the boss puncher, 
whipped off his neckerchief as he 
spoke. “Slit them strings—use this 
knife!” That advice was from Kerchow, 
the young Gérman heavy man. “Hey, 
Brandy—fetch some water!” cried 
Webster the juvenile. 

As gently as he could, Rawlson 
clipped the laces of her boot, and pull- 
ing it off to the accompaniment of just 
one little moan, tightly bound her ankle 
—which singularly, had not begun to 
swell—with Wheeler’s red handkerchief. 
Then, as she could not step, he raised 
her carefully in his arms and carried her 
to a couch on one of her sets. 

When he emerged, the black limousine 
was whirring up the dust of the outer 
roadway. 

He felt embarrassed, because Violet 
was so embarrassed. With her thoughts 
always of others, she said that Claudia’s 
unattended departure caused her more 
pain than her own twisted ligaments. 
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Harry must apologize to Claudia— 
would he? He would, although he 
found Violet a very fascinating invalid. 
Harry must take his car, Violet insisted, 
and follow Madame Colonna, and make 
her understand their apparent discour- 
tesy—now! Brandy and the juvenile 
and Kerchow and Wheeler could take 
care of an insignificant little ingénue, 
while Rawlson went to appease the just 
wrath of a great lady. 

Rawlson was so pleased with his op- 
portunity that he swore violently as he 
kicked his valiant car out of the yard. 


Y twice losing the road, Rawlson lost 
Madame Colonna and perforce pur- 
sued her to her own temple gates. 

The vampire was in a blue kimono, 
smoking a cigarette, when, peeping 
through her diamond-paned windows, 
she saw him whirl in. Delight and dis- 
may scrambled for mastery in her breast. 
The Armenian Hindu entertained 
Rawlson while his mistress struggled to 
get her hair up, climbed into something 
black and drank sandalwood perfume to 
kill the incense of tobacco. 

Harry had memories of a very con- 
fused hour, in which he had a Persian 
tapestry translated, was made to look 
into the crystal, felt a nervous, warm 
hand fall upon his,—merely by way of 
explanation, of course,—endeavored to 
come back in the language of Esoterica, 
and fell down into respectful silence in 
which he said “Ma’am?” to his hostess. 
Then he jounced his old bus out over the 
stones toward Violet’s house, anxious as 
to her condition. 

Hobbling fascinatingly, she herself 
had gotten supper! There were scram- 
bled eggs and biscuits and jam and tea. 
Her ankle was not sprained—just a 
wrench, she explained. 

“Tell me about her!’ whispered 
Violet rapturously when dessert was 
down. 

In the next few weeks Harry Rawl- 
son began to sympathize with a very 
lonely woman. Perhaps it was her repu- 
tation ; perhaps it was her sinister soul ; 
at any rate, the other boys shied away. 
They gave Violet their confidences. 

Harry was especially wretched. 
Claudia fascinated him; there was no 
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mistaking that. He had never been 
north of Mojave nor east of San Ber- 
nardino, and so mysterious ladies who 
came from Italy, or thereabouts, had a 
good many things hung on him in bear- 
ing and conversation. In the presence 
of la Colonna he was charmed as is a 
cobra by music; but he felt natural, and 
at home, only near the modest Violet. 
Claudia turned out her wicked pictures 
and lived in grand isolation. 

One moonlight night Harry agreed to 
drive Madame Colonna to Venice, a 
lively sea-suburb whose delights she— 
perforce an early riser during the making 
of her first burning 
story—had never 
tasted. But 
Harry was 4 
never able 
to explain 
why he left Le. 
the vampire “@# 
waiting at her 
own church, 
while he yanked 
his car about in the 
middle of the road, 
whirled to Violet’s 
casa and flung her, 
protesting gently, into 
the front seat beside 
him. Then they fled 
away from the beach, 
toward Pasadena and 
the foothills. 

Before midnight and 
the home-coming he had 
neither confessed nor re- 
pented his treason ; 
but he had pro- 
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ro 
a 
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Claudia fascinated him; there was no mistaking 
that. In the presence of the Colonna he was 


charmed as is a cobra by music. 
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posed to Violet and had been answered 
with no words and the shyest of kisses. 

He stalked his tile porch, under the 
yellow moon, in a wild state of anarchy. 
Claudia’s mystic odors hung about his 
memory like fragrant shackles—and the 
lips of Violet had breathed peace into 
his soul. He walked on till the first 
light of morning, and then he decided: 
Avaunt, ye houri fascinations! It must 
be Violet. 


Bape! day Dick Rathborn, the mile- 
a-minute farceur, hit “Los” and the 
Stillman studio, fresh from New York. 
His new “dirt” about Broadway, and 
his zip-bang personality, whispered to 
Violet of the East she had left behind. 
The Western boys liked him, and he 
punctured all the little traditions 
about Atlantic superficiality. 
Then, as he and Violet were divid- 
ing an orange at the big gate, he beheld 
Claudia. 
“Aha! Cora and her sins are 
with you, I see.” 
“Cora? You mean Claudia 
Colonna, Dick!” 
“Sell that on a _ high-brow 
street, dear—they wont buy it 
in my alley. Claudia Colonna 
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is no more a Colonna than I’m a Hohen- 
zollern. Her name was and is Cora 
Coleman, of Cleveland. Didn’t we 
work together in Detroit stock two sea- 
sons ago? She rose to the movies by 
taking a phony for her bad . 
pictures. She— Hullo, Cora! es 
How does it seem not to 2 

learn sixty sides a week?” —— \) 


Madame Colonna knew 
submerge, and she surrendered. 


Tse blow-off came at an evening 
party in Laurel Canon. 

Claudia had decoyed her tall gallant 
to the edge of the place that might be 
a river if it ever rained. 

“Aren’t the poppies wonderful! They 

are like a carpet of gold in a bright 

house of silver.” 

“That’s fair enough!” exclaimed 
the ever-admiring Rawlson. ‘Sounds 
like that Salome stuff Violet pulled in 
her last take.” 


when she didn’t have time to 


But thereafter she fought ~~ 


shy of Mr. Rathborn. 

Always a good friend of 
Violet’s, Dick had never 
paid her any serious atten- 
tion until he discovered 
that the distracted, wom- 
an-torn Harry was furi- 
ously rushing her—that // 
is, in the hours the vam- /# 
pire wasn’t rushing 
him. There is some- 
thing in propinquity, 
and there is something 
in being away from 
home and finding but one 
who speaks your lan- 
guage and that one of the 
opposite sex. 

Treat, the studio-man- 
ager, wrote East, vaguely, 
of “Miss Fanning’s admir- 
able influence and consci- 
entious work,” and hinted 
that such jewels as she, de- 
served raises of salary to 
cement them in place. 
He regarded her male 
regiment with a guile- 
less and unpracticed 
eye. 

Madame Colonna, 
meanwhile, had really 
fallen deeply in love with 
Rawlson. 

When Dick came, and Vio- 
let annexed him too, in her 
sweetly unconscious way, 
Claudia’s rage rose in her 
throat till it wet her eyes 


and made her think she had developed 
a case of tonsilitis whenever she tried 
That Violet person was 


to swallow. 
really— 


“Tell me some more of your 
Western _ adventures,” 
switched Claudia quick- 
ly. “I never tire of 
them.” 

“D’ I ever tell you 
about that time me, 
Brandy and Violet 
went to the Indian riot 

at Pala?” 

“Say!” howled Cora, 
self-named Claudia, her 
poise and her accent roll- 
ing into the dry ditch to- 
gether, “do I have to always 
listen to stories about that 

little prig?” 

“Ma’am,” answered Rawl- 
son, scrambling up from the 
twiggy bank, “I just don’t 
get you. That ‘little prig’ isa 

lady of whom I—she’s a very 
intimate friend of mine, and I 


Mm don’t admire to hear such talk.” 


“Don’t call me ‘Dear,’” 
said Cora dully. “I want 
to ask you something fair 
and square: are you stuck 
on Harry Rawlson?” 


self, for 


said not unkindly. 
but you’re kidding me. 
to Rawlson, and you're not fair to your- 


The next moment he would 
have apologized for his rude- 
ness, but Claudia had gone. 
Meanwhile, Violet was at 
a crisis in her personal af- 
fairs. Half dated for the fol- 
lowing evening with Harry, 
she had dodged an invitation 
from Dick in a way that 
vexed him. As she went past 
him, head down, he sud- 
denly clutched her ear, half 
in tenderness, half in pun- 
ishment, and whirled her 
about. 
“Listen, candy-eyes,” he 
“T like you awfully, 
You're not fair 


he’s half nuts over Cora, any- 
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way. I’ll go anywhere with you, Vi, 
if we’re not too cluttered with com- 
pany—to a preacher’s house, if you say 
so. But if you want me, you'll go to the 


Morosco Theater with me to-morrow. 


night ; and if you don’t want me, 
you wont. That’s the sign, 
and Ill know.” 

“T’ll go, Dick,” answered 
Violet quietly. 

And she found Rawlson 
waiting on her porch. 

Dick, who was not given to 
small-time jealousies, laughed just 
a bit, pressed her hand, jumped in 
his run-about and left them. 

“Miss Fanning,” said Rawl- 
son, fumbling his cap, “I’ve 
got something to say that rat- 
tles me more every minute I 
think of it; so—” 

“You're going to propose 
again? But please don’t freeze 
the party by calling me ‘Miss 
Fanning,’ Harry. You haven't 
done that in weeks.” 

“Violet, I—” 

“Harry; listen! You don’t 
love me—so don’t say that 
you do. I—I couldn’t love 
you, Harry, much as I like 
you ; for—I’m in love.” 

“That Rathborn? I hate 
his insides !” 

“Please go, Harry. 
sorry you're saying 
things.” 

Blinding himself with 
apologies, Rawlson stum- 
bled forth. 

Violet had made her de- 
cision. She realized that she 
could care for no one there save 
Dick. The rest, were interest- 
ing, even lovable, curiosities. 
Dick was a pal, and palship is 
the only tie that binds. 


I’m 
these 


ARRY’S night was as the 

days of Tantalus. He had 
been made a plaything by a silly 
child; yet he had thrust from 
him, rudely, a very wonderful woman. 
He had been adored by a siren, and he 
had slapped the siren’s-face! To en- 
chant an enchanter—and then to fling 


“Why have you 

the right toquestion 

me like that?” 
returned Violet. 
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back the gift of the gods! He knew she 
was a foreigner, for she had such a won- 
derful education and generally such a 
queer accent—this jealous fool Rath- 
born was the only one who proclaimed 
her an American; and altogether 
she was one creature in a hun- 
dred thousand. He was a fook! 
A blank foot! A blank, blank, 
blankety-blank fool! 

As Violet, in a little gingham 
slip and heelless slippers, went on 
her set the following morning, she 
beheld a progress which made 
her very real heart thump with 
pity. The progress was a crawl ; 
it was toward her, and the crawl- 

er was Cora—née Claudia. 
In her celluloids, she was that 
morning to vamp a score of 
men, and she was in vampire 
attire of extreme décolletté— 
high-piled hair, abundant jew- 
els and beaded eyes so heavy 
with jet that she could scarce- 
ly see. But her face, in the 
yellow pigment for the lamps, 
was ghastly in the clean sun- 
shine; her lips were dead 
black, and not even the paint 
could hide the circles under 

her weary eyes. 

“Got a minute?” 
asked. 

“Certainly, dear!” an- 
swered Violet, bounding off 
her scenic rag carpet like a 
ten-year-old. 

“Don’t call me ‘Dear,’ ” 

m said Cora dully. “I want 

to ask you something—fair 
' and square: are you stuck on 
Harry Rawlson?” 

“Why have you the right to 
question me like that?” returned 
Violet. 

“T’ll tell you why,” answered 
Cora with the frankness of des- 
pair. ‘Because life is a lot dif- 
ferent from any art that ever 
was or ever will be. <A good 
many million people think I’m a 
better seducer than any old queen that 
ever lived, but really—I’m, lonesome, 
Violet.” Her lips trembled, and the 
tears came to her eyes. “Men don’t 


she 


Se 
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care much for me—that is, young men, 
men that I’d like. Old men and boys 
pester me to death, but when a man 
of my own age falls in love, it isn’t with 
me—it’s usually with you, confound you! 
I just naturally don’t like you, but Vio- 
let, if you don’t love Harry, don’t take 
him away from me. There’s nobody else 
and I’m so lonely.” She straightened 
herself quickly. “If you do love him, I 
hope you’ll both be happy,” she added. 

As Violet looked at the painted, glit- 
tering, odorous, wretched wreck, two 
waves of feeling rushed over her. The 
first and fiercest was the eternal impulse 
of remorseless conquest when it’s woman 
against woman. The girl at first had no 
feeling but one of merry, indifferent vic- 
tory. She could not sympathize with 
Cora ; she could, and would—probably— 
stab her with the dagger of an icy speech. 
Then came pity. She loved and was 
loved. Why should she strike one who 
had fallen? Why should she not, even 
at the cost of a little self-abasing play, 
restore the pathetically helpless vampire 
to her tottering tinsel throne? 

She looked up into Cora’s hopeless 
face, and her obedient, well-trained eyes 
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filled 
tears. 

“I—TI loved Harry,” she faltered, 
“but I have given him up 


immediately with professional 


found out, last night, that he loves you.” 


She turned away, trembling in her best 
five-reel manner. 

“Are you telling me the truth?” Cora’s 
voice was strangely thrilling. 

“Y-y-yes!” Violet buried her face in 
her hands, and the other woman heard 
a little sob. 

Silence. 

Then Violet peeked, discreetly, and in 
no way to spoil the little scenario. 

Quite across the lot stood a single 
spectator—Harry. Toward him walked 
Claudia Colonna—not Cora any more. 
She was erect and haughty; her head 
was high, and her lips were parted, and 
her eyes were narrow. She was her own 
acting personality, and she was beauti- 
ful. Quite unconsciously, Harry put 
out his hands. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Ah, my beloved!” she murmured in 
her grandest manner. 

They were both overcome. 
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Desert 


Madness 


By Edwin. L. Sabin 


ees | HE night was very still, as 
| T |. desert nights are likely to be. 
4 | The steady quarter-moon and 
the vibrant stars shed a glamourous, 
dreamy light upon the sage and the 
grease-wood, whitened the yellowish 
sands ; tinged with scant silver the black 
rock outcrops, the luggage-piled roadster 
beside the trail, and the shelter-canvas 
stretched from the car-body to the stakes 
beyond; with benign hospitality the 
mellow light revealed the presence of 
two figures—a young man and a girl— 
sitting close together upon one spot of 
one blanket. 

“Isn’t it heavenly?” she breathed, face 
upward, invoking the moon. 

Whereupon descended heavenly re- 
sponse, as proof that some matches are 
made in heaven—for he promptly kissed 
her. 

“Aren’t you glad we did it?” he pro- 
pounded, tightening his arm. 

Said she, snuggling with a happy 
sigh: 

“T expect Papa will be furious, and 
so will Mamma. She wanted a church 
wedding.” 

“And half Los Angeles would have 
been at the reception! Instead, we’ve 
got a hundred miles of desert and a 
million stars, not to speak of coyotes and 
jack-rabbits.” 

“But we ran away, and they wont 
know where to find us.” 

“It was our wedding, wasn’t it?” he 
argued blithely. “And we don’t expect 
ever to have another. They'll simmer 
down.” 

“Listen!” she bade, tense. “Oh, do 
you think they’re after us already?” 
“How could they be, dearest? They 





’ 


wouldn’t guess we're here, away off the 
main trail.” 

“But they might have got word to 
your father, at the mine.” 

“He wouldn’t be looking for us here, 
though, at this time of night, away off— 
Good Lord, somebody is coming, all 
right! We wanted to be alone.” 

The quiet atmosphere was punctuated 
with a distant raucous hum and a stac- 
cato long-roll of opened cut-out. Into 
this desert trysting-spot two half-oblit- 
erated sandy trails entered, from the 
right oblique and the left oblique, and 
united with the one double-track freshly 
made by the roadster and trending back 
into the mystic south. Up the left-hand 
trail rose into sight a flashing planet, 
and it speedily enlarged. 

“Confound it!’ uttered the young 
man. “Can’t a couple get off by them- 
selves, even on the desert ?” 

The planet flamed brighter and sud- 
denly discovering the couple on the 
blanket, lingered there, persistent. 

They recoiled apart, the man mutter- 
ing disgusted protest. In the white 
glare they blinked. The spotlight held 
them impaled by its ruthless beam. They 
had no escape, while the on-coming por- 
tent roared monstrously, exulting at their 
capture. Down it charged, like an avid 
dragon emerged from some desert re- 
treat to forage abroad; and as they 
shrank, it swept past, leaving them en- 
veloped by the violent swirl of its wake 
and stung by a derisive jeer from its 
thunderous maw. 


HE girl sneezed with the powdery 
dust and covered her mouth with her 
handkerchief. 
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“Confound their pictures!’ berated 
the young man. “I thought we’d got 
away from that sort of thing.” 

“So did I,” she faltered. “But isn’t 
there another coming, from the same dj- 
rection?” 

She pointed through the halo to where 
a second planet-apparition was winking 
in the low horizon. 

“And we took pains to break a trail by 
this cut-off so we might be alone,” he 
groaned. “Gee whiz! Let’s hook up 
and move.” 

“Where?” - 

“Up this right-hand fork.” 

“Now? Where does it go to?” 

“We don’t care, do we?” 

“T think,” she ventured, “that I can 
see a light on it too. At least, it looks 
as though it might be on it!” 

“For the love of Mike!” he muttered. 
“They must take us for a gasoline sta- 
tion.” 

“And we were having such a lovely 
time,” she deplored. 

“Privacy!” he raged. “We might as 
well have gone into a bridal suite at 
Long Beach!” 

The second planet enlarged rapidly. 
Down it bore, rumbling, transfixing 
them with its roving Cyclopean eye set 
in its forehead above the two other eyes. 

Rasping and lurching, and fuming 
with reek of hot oil and steaming radia- 
tor, the machine suddenly stopped short 
opposite them, its sharply braked rear 
tires spurting the sand. 

It was a heavy touring-car. From 
front and back three men tumbled 
briskly out. Two stumped across; the 
girl uttered an alarmed little cry; her 
companion nervously straightened up. 

“Hello! This your car?” 

“Ves,”? 

“Well, we want it.” 

“What?” Up sprang the young man. 
A flat automatic pistol dully gleamed at 
him, and reaching, the girl seized his 
coat. 

“Harold! Be careful!” she implored. 

“Yep,” continued the spokesman of 
the three. “Want to borrow it in a 
hurry ; no time to explain; ours is N. G. 
Go to it, boys—work fast.” 

“Where you going with it?” quavered 
the girl. , 
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“None of your business, thank you, 
ma’am. Work fast, boys.” 

And work fast they did. They ripped 
loose the shelter-canvas; they tossed out 
the free baggage. 

“Is this a hold-up?” demanded the 
young man. 

“No—a trade. What’s your name?” 

“That,” retorted the young man, “is 
none of your business.” 

“All right. Work fast, boys. 
are coming. I see their lights. 
Gas? Water?” 

The two others had been toiling and 
stumping, carrying cans from car to car. 
“All set. Jump aboard,” they panted. 

The spokesman whirled. In a jiffy 
the three had piled into the docile but 
astonished roadster; it trembled to the 
warning of its awakened motor, plunged 
forward at the prick of the gears, and 
spurning the sand as it executed a half- 
circle, dashed madly away in the tracks 
of the previous vehicle. Its lights 
abruptly broke ahead. 

Jerking from the fingers of the girl, 
the young man made a futile wild leap 
to stay it, and caught only the cough of 
it into his face, and the hail, from its 
interior : 

“See you later!” 


More 
Oil? 


“WELL, what do you think o’ that?” 
he gasped to the girl, who sat 
wide-eyed and dazed, amidst the wreck 
of their honeymoon plunder. 
“We came out to be alone.” 


She 
laughed hysterically. “Look!” 

He looked. Far, far back up the same 
insensate trail was a regular string of 
planets—a long constellation. Now, by 
the right-hand trail, was bearing down 
a nearer planet, large and single. 

“Thunder and Mars! Let’s get out 
of here!” rasped the young man. “What 
did they leave us, anyway?” He ran 
to the abandoned car. 

“Yes! We can follow them!” she ex- 
claimed hopefully. She scuttled to join 
him. ‘What is it?” 

“In this old boat?” he derided an- 
grily. “It has got a flat tire! It’s all 
shot to pieces! And they’ve taken the 
switch-key !” 

“Oh, dear!” she wailed. “Can’t you 
start it? What will we do?” 
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“Join the procession. There’s no 
use sitting here now. Our place is 
spoiled, and we’ve got to get our car. 
We'll stop everybody—” 

The third planet was upon them, ac- 
companied by a bellow and a rattle that 
fairly shook the high heavens. And a 
truck it proved to be, lighted onward 
by its single gas headlight which was as 
large as a dish-pan. The young man 
sprang into its path and frantically 
flapped his arms in a stop signal. 

The truck halted ; and from the high 
seat a bareheaded, sorrel-thatched youth, 
with a cigarette stub jutting askew be- 
tween his lips, gazed down noncha- 
lantly. 

“Howdy?” he responded. 
the reason?” 

“Can you give us a lift? We've been 
robbed !” 

“Three men took our good car and 
left us a bad one,” frantically added 
the girl. 

“What kind of car?” 

“A new Meteor roadster.” 

“Where'd they come from?” 

“Up this other trail.” 

“What car is that?” 

“The last exhibit from the Chicago 
World’s Fair.” 

“By jiminy!” exclaimed the youth, 
evincing more interest. ‘““That must be 
a Panamint car. Yes sir; that’s the 
sheriff's car. Were they in a hurry? 
Does it shoot at both ends? Has it got 
a flat tire and three crooked fenders and 
a saddle-blanket instead of a cushion 
where the driver sits?” 

“Tt doesn’t shoot at all.” 

“Then that’s it! It mostly doesn’t. 
The county furnishes it to him because 
feed is high. Were they chasing another 
car?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the girl. “But they 
didn’t say so.” 

“No,” declared the young man; “they 
didn’t say so. The first car covered us 
with dust, and the second car robbed us; 
and we came out here to be alone, and 
we simply wont stand for it! And now 
see all the cars coming !” 

“Whoopee!” cheered the youth. “The 
sheriff and the whole camp is chasing 
em. Sure, I’ll take you. Climb aboard. 
We're in it! There’ll be a reward.” 


“What's 


“Maybe we'd better wait for some- 
thing faster,” hesitated the girl. 

“Don’t you do it. When once we 
hit the road, there’ll be nothing faster. 
Because why? Because with this old 
cruiser in it nobody can get past. Be- 
sides, she’s a racer; she’s got the guts 
over anything in cactus-land. All 
aboard !” 

“Oh!” expostulated the girl at the 
rawness of the phraseology. 

“Boost, and I’ll grab hair,” bade the 
youth to the young man; and they 
shoved and hoisted her up to the lofty 
seat; the young man clambered in be- 
hind; with whine of motor and rumble 
of body and clatter of levers, they 
forged ahead. 


"Tat girl hung hard; the young man, 

braced on his feet, clung to the back 
of the seat ; they surged around the aban- 
doned touring-car and reéntered the 
trail. 

“Do you know what you're riding 
on?” shouted the youth, above the roar 
of engine, grind of chains and thunder 
of exhaust. 

“No.” 

“She’s the old Royal Flush racer that 
won the sweepstakes in the Grand Prize 
in 1909.” 

“T remember that race,” shouted the 
young man. “Bill the Demon drove. 
Gee, but he traveled !” 

“Yep,” shouted back the driver. “And 
she’s a good boat yet. She’s turned into 
a truck, chain-drive, but she’ll make 
forty miles through the sand, and she’s 
got the guts. I eat ’em all up.” 

“What are you doing with her?” 

“Hauling ore. I was going in light, to 
the mines, on that other trail, but I’d 
just as lief get in on this chase. What 
you two doing hereabouts? Touring?” 

“We ran away on our honeymoon.” 

“Oh, Harold!” shrieked the girl. 
“Where’s our marriage license?” 

“You mean the certificate? 
smoke! It’s in my other coat! 
Halt!” 

“What for?” demanded the youth. 

“We've left our marriage papers!” 

“Can't stop for a little thing like that 
now,” rebuked the youth. ‘We're on our 
way. If we help catch those robbers, 


Holy 
Stop! 
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we'll make the sheriff split the re- 
ward.” 

“Please,—please turn around,” be- 
sought the girl. “We'll pay you, wont 
we, Harold?” 

“Nix on the turn-around—in this 
sand,” rebuked the youth. ‘Next place 
is ten miles ahead. Haven’t time to 
turn around. See that bunch coming? 
Whoopee! Always did like a man-hunt, 
myself. What did you say you'd left?” 

“Our marriage papers!” 

“There’s a justice at Cactus Flat, yon- 
der. He’ll marry you again for a dollar. 
What car did you say yours was?” 

“A Meteor.” 

“Bunch of tin on wheels, eh? Catch 
those robbers, and you can buy a real 
car. Expect there’ll be a thousand dol- 
lars on ’em.” 

“Don’t you dare call our car a bunch 
of tin,’ shrieked the girl, indignant. 
“We love it. It’s never—” 

“Tt can’t stand the gaff,” pronounced 
the youth. “It’s built to sell, and it 


sure sells. Knew aman who bought one, 
and he couldn’t cuss it enough. So he 
set it to churning butter, and at the fifth 


pound it stripped all its gears. Watch 
me eat it up when it begins to heat.” 

“You're horrid!” accused the girl. “TI 
hope you don’t catch it.” 

“But those marriage papers!’ wailed 
the young man. ‘“‘We’re supposed to be 
on our honeymoon. If my coat isn’t be- 
hind, it’s before. We've got to do some- 
thing!” 

“You're doing it,” consoled the youth. 
“The Buzzard Queen will see you 
through. Put your trust in the Buzzard 
Queen, alias Kactus Kate, alias the 
Royal Flush. Whoopee!” 

The truck rattled and rocked and 
reeled, hurling the sand dust. Now a 
long shaft of white light overtook them, 
piercing through the murky wake to 
glint upon brush and trail. The man 
and girl gazed alarmedly to the rear. 
The foremost of the pursuing cars was 
very near, and beyond, a wondrous sight 
met their eyes: an apparently endless 
line of lights, shuttling like a beaded 
cord dragged across the faintly illu- 
mined, ghostly desert. 

“How they coming?” shouted the 
youth composedly. 
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“Toot-toot! Toot, toot, toot!” an- 
swered the horn of the car behind. 

“Go to blazes! Can’t hear you,” re- 
torted the truck-driver. . 


‘T8E girl shrank from the light; the 
young man hunched his shoulders 
and turned up his collar. 

“It’s as bad as a charivari,” he com- 
plained. “And we came out here to 
be alone!” 

“And if anybody asks us, we haven’t 
our marriage papers!” she cried. ‘Fast- 
er! Please go faster!” 

“Whoopee!”’ cheered the youth, sway- 
ing easily as he pressed the throttle. 

“Toot-toot! | Toot-toot-too-00-00-00- 
oot!” blared the horn behind. 

The car behind swung out, for the 
first passing-place ; blaring imperatively, 
it crept almost even, hung, faltered, 
swerved and skidded in the softness, 
missed the clear and—while the truck- 
driver, with never a recognizing glance, 
forged on imperturbably—fell back 
again. But the girl had seen. She 
cowered. 

“Tt’s our fathers!” she proclaimed. 
“Tt’s both our fathers, Harold! Oh, they 
mustn’t catch us now; not till we have 
our papers! They’d separate us, and 
there’d be an awful scandal. Can’t we 
hurry?” 

“Thunder and mud!” ejaculated Har- 
old. “Hit her up, boy! Keep going. 
Don’t give ’em clearance. If they parted 
us for a day, we’d die. For heaven’s 
sake, hog the road!” 

“Whoopee!”’ yelped the youth with his 
favorite slogan. “Nobody ever yet 
passed the Byzzard Queen when she 
switched her tail. I can drive her with 
her front end on one half the road and 
her hind end on the other half.” 

Already, half blinded by the dust, the 
car to the rear had fallen farther back. 
The truck lurched and ground, jarring 
the very stars. The long powdery grade 
rose before, mounting a little divide. 
The Buzzard Queen stanchly rammed it 
and tore up, steam hissing from the 
radiator. 

“She has the guts, she has the guts,” 
chanted the youth, reiterating his in- 
elegant praise. “Red-light signal ahead. 
Bet you that’s your tin gocart.” 
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And— 

“Signal of distress!” he 
“Told you she wouldn’t stand 
gaff.” 

“T don’t believe it,” loyally uttered 
the girl.. “They don’t know how to 
drive.” 

“Big mutts!” 
man. 

The crimson tail-light of a car glowed 
at the roadside atop the grade. ‘The 
headlight of the truck quivered upon it 
and upon the three men planted in a line 
across the road and agonizedly flourish- 
ing their arms. 

“Out of the way!” bawled the youth. 
“Yawp-yawp-yawp !” he tooted with his 
hand-horn; and to avoid committing 
homicide, slackened. They rushed for 
him, clamoring. 

“One hundred dollars to take us to 
the Cinder Cone!” 

“Nix on the Cinder Cone. We’re for 
the Cactus Flat justice.” 

“That’s our car—our darling car 
gasped the girl. She began to clamber 
down; the three men began to clamber 
u 


hooted. 
the 


growled the young 


? 


p. 
“One hundred and fifty dollars if you 
get us to the Cinder Cone ahead of the 
stampede.” 
“What’s your hurry?” demanded the 
youth. 
“Tt’s a manganese-strike at the Cinder 


Cone. Give her the gun!” 


“Whoopee!” cheered the youth. “I 
get you. Two hundred dollars and half 
of what you locate—are you on?” 

“Two hundred flat.” 

“Can’t hear you,” retorted the youth. 
“Try again. All Panamint is coming, 
and I can’t wait long.” 


HE grade resounded with toiling ex- 
hausts, and far across the desert 
below stretched the line of lights. 

The three men sprawled in. 

“Two hundred dollars and split,” they 
agreed. “Hit the trail and hog the road. 
Shoot !”” 

“What did you do to our car?” 
screamed the girl accusingly. 

“Out of gas and our can’s punctured,” 
they called back as the Buzzard Queen 
took the bit in her teeth. 
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“Whoopee!” cheered the youth. 

In the interval the young man had 
delved into the roadster. He shouted 
joyously. 

“T’ve found it! MHere’s my coat, 
honey! The papers are all right. We're 
safe—we’re married !” 

“Get in, quick,” she panted. 

In they dived, and sat ensconced, de- 
fying the world. The girl trembled; 
he protectingly encircled her with his 
arm. ‘The car of the two fathers, envel- 
oped in dust, like a devouring demon 
topped the mesa. Twain inquiring faces 
protruded, twain arms waved as it sped 
past and twain voices yelled: “Bless you, 
my children!’ But it did not stop. 
Followed in close ‘single file all those 
other cars; none hesitated. Past they 
tore— four-cylinder, _twelve-cylinder, 
two-cylinder, eight-cylinder, six-cylinder 
cars, and a one-lunger bringing up the 
rear. It was a mingling of the desert’s 
junk and aristocracy—the desert’s motor- 
show on parade—all jockeying for posi- 
tion and all balked by the Buzzard 
Queen. 

The little one-lunger had coughed by, 
valiant for deeds. The dust swirled and 
settled. The tumult died. 

“Aren’t they foolish!’ breathed the 
girl, contentedly resigning herself to the 
hollow of the arm. ‘What are they 
after?” 

“Mines of some sort.” 

“Even our fathers didn’t stop. Do 
you want a mine?” 

“T don’t want anything but you.” 

“And you have me. We are married, 
aren’t we !” 

“You bet, precious one. And we're 
all alone. Nobody’s coming.” 

“Can we stay here awhile?” 

“Forever. I have a can of gas under 
the seat, you know.” 

“Tsn’t it heavenly?” 

“My honey-bunch !” 

The night was very still, as desert 
nights ought to be. The steady quar- 
ter-moon and the vibrant stars shed a 
glamourous light. The moon sank 
lower, and a trotting coyote wondered at 
the vague murmurings from the depths 
of this strange vehicle set athwart his 
rabbit-trail. 
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HE first time I encountered 
:§ Olga Peterson (at the moment 
she was on her hands and 
knees scrubbing our back hall), I in- 
voluntarily stopped and looked over my 
shoulder to see who was standing behind 
me. There was nobody there; it was 
simply an optical illusion. Olga’s optics 
furnished the illusion. She was quite 
frankly, good-humoredly cross-eyed. 

Olga fascinated me. She had much 
the same effect on Jimmy, Louise’s 
young nephew, who was staying with us 
because the large and growing family he 
is usually an active part of was quar- 
antined with the measles. 

“Ay bane got my ay on you, young 
faller,” I heard her say to him. 

“But which eye, Olga?” he persisted 
—which was always what I wanted to 
know but never dared ask. 

To Olga’s impersonal gaze she added 
an impersonal manner. The effect was 
quite startling. I answered the door- 
bell one evening, and there stood Olga. 

“Vill Mastar-r Salvastar-r tall Massas 
Salvastar-r that Olga bane come?” she 
requested, apparently addressing nobody 
in particular and letting her eyes follow 
her words. 

I looked past her at the street-light 
across the way. Trying to meet the 
gaze of a cross-eyed person is too much 
for me. It makes me feel like a dis- 
embodied spirit. 

“Please?”’ added Olga persuasively. 

I gathered my wits and bade her come 
in. Then I went in search of Louise. 




















“She probably wants to tell me she 
can’t come to wash Wednesday,” said 
my wife with a frown. 

Judging from past experiences with 
Olga, I decided that was not a bad 
guess. So I retired to my den and left 
Louise to deal with the domestic crisis. 

Ten minutes later Louise flung open 
the door. 

“Oh, Henry!” she cried. 

If you are married, perhaps you will 
grasp how Louise said that. It was 
a pathetic, despairing what-shall-I-do 
“Oh, Henry!” I know the tone very 
well and fear it besides. It is her 
S. O. S.—her note of distress. I know 
that something has stirred her and that 
shortly I shall be expected to bestir 
myself. 


“O! Henry!” repeated Louise. 
“What is it?” I answered, pre- 
tending to be deeply engrossed in my 
book. 
“Olga’s husband is in jail!” 


“What!” I gasped. “I never knew 
she was married.” 

“Married!” replied Louise indignant- 
ly. “Why, she has eight children.” 

I blinked my surprise. To look at 
Olga, you would never take her to be 
married. Personally I am very much 
surprised that anybody ever did. Which, 
my wife would say, proves how heartless 
I am. But I can’t help my thoughts, 
and these are they. 

“Wont you go downstairs and talk to 
her?” 
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“Who—me?” I asked incredulously. 
“I say, Louise, that’s ridiculous. What 
on earth can I say? I’m not exactly a 
minister or a helping-hander or social 
worker.” 

“You can tell her what to do. We 
must get him out of jail. Who is going 
to support Olga and her eight chil- 


I was about to tell Louise the law 
must take its course: that I was neither 
the prosecuting attorney, with power to 
nol-pros cases, nor the judge, with the 
power to place them on file. But the 
way she put it changed my viewpoint. 
‘The law must vot take its course—or 
else who would support 
Olga and her eight chil- 
dren? I did not 
know, but I could 
cuess ! 

When we were 
married, Louise F 
had a small in- 
dependent income. 
She had been devot- 
ing a good part of this 
to charity. I never 
objected, because I 
felt that it was 
her own money 
and that she 
had every 
right to do 
what she 
wished _ to 
with it. in 
fact I was 
rather 
proud of 
her generos- 
ity. 

When the } 
war came, (% 
however, . 
Louise’s in- 
come went. 
At the time 
I thought it 
was rather 
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cern. It was not until Louise came to 
me and told me that old Sarah O’Brien, 
for whom she had been buying coal 
every winter, had been around, that I 
appreciated how hard it was going to be 
on me! 

“The poor old thing—it almost broke 
my heart to think of refusing her,” said 
Louise. She seemed ready to burst into 


tears as she spoke of it. 

“Well,” I suggested, “we might give 
the poor old creature some coal.” 

Louise’s face shone. 

“That is just what I knew you would 
say,” she cried happily. 
the dealer, 


“T called up 
and ordered the coal this 
morning.” 
“How much?” 
I gasped. 

= = tO 


tons.” 
I gasped 
again. At 


times I find 
that life 

oe Wwe th 
Louise is 
just one 
gas p fol- 
lowed by 
another. 
This win- 


e ter I have 
; taken charge 
of our own 
furnace, be- 


cause I hated 
to see Tim, the 
man of | all 
work, shovel 
the coal on and 


roll the ashes 
out. He got 
two dollars a 


week for at- 
tending to 
the monarch 
of our cellar 
and ten cents a 
barrel for roll- 


hard on ing the ashes 
Louise; out. I never 
otherwise realized how 
the matter many barrels 
gave me no ies of ashes one 
oreat con To Olga’s impersonal gaze she added an impersonal manner. 


e effect was quite startling. 


furnace, prop- 
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erly nourished, could produce, until I 
went over Louise’s household budget 
after Armageddon crimped our in- 
come. 

In the next week my 
efforts to re- 
Prench 


““No, you wont, 
my hearty,” I 
said with an assurance 
I was far from feeling. 


had been hectic. The 
furnace fire died of mal- 
nutrition three times in 
seven days. But I was 
beginning to get the hang of it, and I 
hoped to save a ton over previous 
years. 

Two tons! 

Old Sarah O’Brien had been only the 
first of Louise’s pensioners to appear. 
Now, when Louise asked me who would 
support Olga and her eight children if 
Olga’s husband went to jail, I saw that 
it was necessary for me to exert myself 
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in Olga’s behalf. So I went down to 
interview her. 
She was sitting in the living-room, 
with her large red hands primly crossed 
in her lap. Olga is short and thick- 
waisted, and she has a moon- 
shaped face. At my approach 
she smiled expansively. People 
, With three front teeth missing 
either smile expansively or not 
at all. There is no medium. 
“She bane gone to yale,” 
cried Olga, gazing (as near as 
I could judge) at the mantel 
clock. 
“What's 


that??? I asked. 


unable to credit my 


fame €ars. 
“She 


bane 


fule. She gone 
yalé,” reiterated Olga, smiling again, as 
if she were letting me in on a good joke. 

I retreated up the stairs. 

“Are you sure she’s sober?” I asked 
Louise. ‘She seems rather mixed— 
thinks that her daughter is foolish and 
has gone to college, as near as I can 
make out. And Yale isn’t coed by a 
long shot, not yet.” 
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“That’s what she calls her husband,” 
explained Louise. 

“What's what she calls her husband?” 
I demanded impatiently. 

“She calls her husband ‘she.’ ” 

“What for?” 

“How do you suppose I know? What 
she means is that he’s gone to jail.” 


WENT downstairs once more. 

Olga smiled by way of greeting. 

“She bane fule. She gone yale,” she 
volunteered. And that was all the in- 
formation I could abstract without the 
aid of an interpreter. I retreated up- 
stairs once more. 

“Louise, you understand what she 
says. Find out what has happened, and 
I'll see what I can do,” I said wearily. 

Some time later I heard the front door 
slam and soon after I was in possession 
of the details. Olga’s man had got 
drunk and had tried to beat up a police 
officer. He had been arrested and was 
in jail. All that it was necessary for 
me to do was to go and get him out. 

“Tt would have been all right if he 
had just got drunk!” I exclaimed in dis- 
may. “But trying to beat up an officer 
—he might as well have tried to dyna- 
mite the Old Folk’s Home!” 

“We must get him out,” announced 
Louise with finality. “We cannot let 
Olga and her eight children starve— 
not with winter coming on.” 

“No,” I groaned, “I suppose 
Not even if we starve ourselves.” 

The remark was, of course, an unfor- 
tunate one. It gave Louise an oppor- 
tunity to look at me in pained, grieved 
surprise. 

Occasionally she tells me that I have 
changed a great deal since we were 
married. ‘This might be taken as a 
compliment, but it isn’t. I am given to 
understand (though not in so many 
words, of course) that in changing, I 
have fallen away from that conception 
of me which first captivated her youth- 
ful fancy—not enough to make her care 
less for me, but enough to grieve and 
disappoint her a little now and then. In 
brief I am led to believe that she has 
discovered that her god has feet of clay, 
or tin wheels, or words to that effect. 

This, I admit, is quite true. It would 


not. 


probably shock Louise to know I think 
such a thing, but my idea of a success- 
ful marriage is that it’s a whole lot like 
a successful kite. A successful kite has 
a part that soars and a part that bal- 
ances—so has a successful marriage. 
Perhaps if I had married somebody 
other than Louise, I might have been the 
part that soars. As it is, I am the part 
that balances. And I know this: that 
if there were not a part that balanced, 
our kite would fly with weird and won- 
derful gyrations. 

I am not ungenerous, but I have to 
seem so to keep Louise from being too 
much so—which, of course, is hard for 
her to understand. 

Now, I knew that I had once more 
fallen below her expectations. I knew 
it without being told. I didn’t want to 
be told. But she told me, nevertheless. 


" ELL,” I said desperately, “I'll 

do the best I can. But be sen- 
sible, Louise; surely you don’t expect 
me to put a mortgage on the house in 
an effort to alleviate all the suffering in 
the world? What we could do would 
be only a drop in the bucket.” 

“We can do our share,” she retorted 
with that soft feminine stubbornness on 
which the hard arguments of masculin- 
ity wear themselves out, without effect. 
“T—I—feel sometimes as if I must 
join the Salvation Army, or—or do 
something like that,” she ended lamely. 

I know that she means it. In theory 
I admire her spirit of fiery self-immola- 
tion. It would make a great plot for a 
novel. But in real life—well, it is not 
always comfortable. 

For Olga’s man I did what I could. 
I interviewed the prosecuting attorney, 
who received me with scant cordiality 
and listened with less, fingering the im- 
plements on his desk in a way that 
intimated he was a busy man. Then 
I saw the policeman, who was taking his 
shirt-sleeved ease in his own kitchen. 
He seemed harmless, until I informed 
him of the nature of my errand, and 
then he turned red and met my advances 
with scornful wrath. 

“Yeh,” he hooted derisively. 
on his wife, is it? 
my missus too. 


“Hard 
Well, it’s hard on 
Do you think I’ve got 
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money to pay out every time a crazy 
Swede takes a drunk and then tries to 
roll me in the gutter, with me getting a 
rip in me new uniform pants?-—not but 
what I could have stopped him if I had 
seen him coming—the shrimp!” 

He paused to light his pipe, glaring 
at me over the bowl. 

“Layniency, is it?” he exclaimed with 
scorn. “I’m thinking he'll get what’s 
coming to him when he faces the judge. 
They gave him six months in the lower 
court, and now that he’s appealed, I 
hope he’ll get a year.” 

I made one last effort. I suggested 
that it was a shame that an ungrateful 
community should force its heroic guard- 
ians to pay for the damages to their 
trousers, or for that matter, other por- 
tions of their formal accouterments, 
when these damages were sustained in 
the pursuit of duty. 

To this I added that I should feel it 
my duty, as a friend of the Peterson 
family, as well as a pleasure, and also 
as an ardent admirer of that fine flower 
of modern civilization, the police officer, 
to see that such damages as his trousers 
had sustained were made good. 

“Well,” said the officer oracularly, 
“T’ll think it over. But the case is in 
the court, and I’ll have to give my tes- 
timony.” ' 


DON’T know whether he could have 

helped if he had tried, because he 
didn’t try. I don’t know as I blame 
him. When he took the stand, dressed 
in citizen’s clothes, Olga seemed to be- 
lieve it her privilege to make faces at 
him and then smile expansively upon 
the crowded courtroom, a proceeding 
which amused the spectators very much 
and the officer not at all. 

I sat beside her (Louise had com- 
manded me to take care of her), but I 
sought to ignore her. So Olga, fearing 
that I was missing it all, nudged me 
with a strenuous elbow. 

“She bane no orfacuar-r,” she de- 
clared with scorn. “Ay lak heem may- 
salf with one hand.” Her opinion was 
quite audible; the officer grew apoplec- 
tic; a titter ran through the courtroom, 
and the clerk rapped sharply for order. 

“She bane pratty frash faller,” Olga 
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confided to me with a giggle, indicating 
the judge, who attempted to eye her 
sternly and retreated ignominiously be- 
fore the bland impersonality of her 
bewildering gaze. 

The sentence was, as I had feared, the 
same as had been imposed in the lower 
court. 

“Poor Olga,” said Louise. “I will 
have to see what I can do for her. Think 
of it, Henry: he’ll be away over Thanks- 
giving and Christmas.” 

The thought was sobering, but I per- 
sisted in looking at the brighter side. 

“It’s only six months,” I said. “I 
really thought he would get a year. 
Why, only the other day I read about a 
man in Connecticut who got five years 
for getting drunk and beating his wife. 
I tell you, Louise, Olga’s man is down- 
right lucky. What’s beating a wife 
compared to beating a policeman? If 
Olga’s man had been tried in Connecti- 
cut, he’d have gotten life.” 

Louise was paying no attention to me. 

“T’ll tell Mrs. Morey about her, and 
Mrs. Atherton and Mrs. Root,” she said 
reflectively. ‘Between us, we ought to 
be able to fix Olga up.” 

I breathed a sigh of relief. In any 
event Olga was not to remain entirely 
on my hands. In fact I quite forgot 
about her until a few mornings later. 
We had smelt for breakfast. Louise 
dislikes fish and smelt, which I am par- 
ticularly fond of. The smelt were un- 
usually good. I told Louise so. 

“T’m so glad you like them,” she said. 
her face beaming. ‘Here, have some 
more.” 


HE next morning we had smelt for 

breakfast again. I ate them very 
readily, but with somewhat less relish 
than on the first morning. When, how- 
ever, smelt appeared the third morning 
running, I felt moved to protest. 

“You always told me you were fond 
of smelt,” she said, reproachful-eyed. 
“T thought you couldn’t get enough of 
them.” 

“Well, I can and have,” I told her. 
“Once a week is my limit for smelt.” 

“Oh, Henry!” 

That tone! What had I done now? 

“What earthly difference does it make 








We found her in her kitchen, surrounded by her family and a mixed gathering of relatives, male and female, 
which received us with stolid, unblinking silence. 


to you?” I asked. “You never eat 
them.” 
“That’s just the trouble. And I—I 
promised to buy three dozen a week.” 
“You promised to buy three dozen a 
week !” 
es: 


I—I thought you were so fond 
of smelt you would surely eat that many. 


Now, I don’t know what to do.” Her 
voice trailed off lugubriously. 

“Are you out of your head?” I 
gasped. “Cancel the order, of course.” 

“T can’t,” she wailed. “It’s—it’s to 
help Olga.” 

Olga’s oldest, a boy of twelve, had 
become a fisher of smelt, she said. -The 
ice had come in early, and he was cut- 
ting holes and dropping his lines 
through. Louise had contracted to buy 
a dozen every other day. 

Louise refused to countermand the 


order, but womanlike, she hated to see 
the smelt go to waste. She wouldn't eat 
them, and before long I couldn’t, and 
she, casting about for some way to dis- 
pose of them, suggested I carry them in 
to the men in the office. I did so, under 
protest. The clerks received them with 
effusive gratitude at first, but before 
long they began to suspect some ulterior 
motive. 

“Tf he thinks that he’s going to give 
us messes of measly smelt and then stall 
when it comes time for a raise, then all 
I’ve got to say is he’s calling up the 
wrong number,” I overheard Blinkens, 
the bookkeeper, say one morning. 

I passed into my office, and affecting 
not to have overheard and placing my 
bag on the desk, opened it to secure im- 
portant papers that needed immediate 
attention. I found that the smelt had 
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escaped and were reposing between the 
leaves. That night I delivered an ulti- 
matum. 


OUISE yielded in a way that indi- 

cated that she felt it was no longer 
possible to smooth over the ugly fact 
that she had married a—a brute! It 
was several days before diplomatic re- 
lations between us were restored. Louise 
was sweet but aloof. Olga’s name was 
not mentioned, nor were her works made 
manifest in our happy home. I feared 
this was simply an interlude, and one 
evening at dinner, when Louise came 
around and perched on the arm of my 
chair,—it had been an exceptionally 
good dinner, of course,—I heartily sum- 
moned reinforcements and prepared to 
meet a new attack. 

“Think of it,” she said. ‘The poor 
mothers go around and get a few drops 
of condensed milk to feed their babies 
out of the cans the German officers 
throw away. Just think of that!” 

“What?” I demanded, taken by sur- 
prise. “Is this something to do with 
Olga?” 

“Of course not!” said Louise. 
talking about the Armenians. 
mothers can’t feed their babies. 
of it!” 

I didn’t want to think of it. I hate 
to think of other people suffering. It 
makes me suffer too. 

“But you must think of it,” admon- 
ished Louise, wriggling herself into a 
more comfortable position. 

I settled back with a sigh. 

“Henry, you know the opal brooches 
you gave me last year. I suppose they 
must have cost you fifty dollars.” (They 
had cost me seventy-five dollars cash 
and a half-million in self-denial.) “Do 
you know that fifty dollars would buy 
over five hundred cans of condensed 
milk for the Armenian babies?” she fin- 
ished breathlessly. 

“How are you going to get it over?” 

“There’s a special committee attend- 
ing to that. Oh, Henry—can I have 
the milk?” 

There is one thing I can say for 
Louise. She practices what she preaches. 
And I—well, I kissed her. 

“And you can give me condensed 


“T’'m 
The 
Think 
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milk,” I added. “I don’t know how 
much those cigars and that smoking- 
jacket you presented me with last year 
cost you, but you can add the amount 
on.” 

“Oh, Henry—I hoped you would,” 
said Louise rapturously, and then she 
kissed me. I must admit that her kisses . 
suited me better than her cigars. They 
ought to, I suppose, because I picked 
them out myself—which is the only way 
to get either cigars or kisses. 


VIDENTLY some such thought oc- 

curred to Louise. She straightened 

up and gazed straight at me with accus- 
ing eyes. 

“Henry—you didn’t like those cigars, 
after all. How could you lie to me 
so?” 

“And you didn’t like the opals! 
Louise, how could you lie to me so?” I 
retorted banteringly. 

And then we both stared. 

“You really didn’t like them!” we 
said in unison—and laughed. 

“T wanted one of those little tea- 
tables you wheel around, most awfully,” 
confessed Louise. “I hinted and hinted. 
Of course,” she added loyally, ‘“‘the 
opals were beautiful, and I just love 
them.” 

“Well,” I admitted, “I never did 
smoke the brand of cigars you selected, 
and I haven’t changed to it since. But 
I loved them, Louise, because they 
proved that I had married a woman, a 
real woman, after all. The year before, 
when you gave me the fishing-rod I 
wanted more than anything else in the 
world, I had my doubts.” 

“Well, this year we'll both get the 
best thing in the world,” said Louise. 
“Milk for those poor babies.” 

Christmas had settled itself quite 
comfortably, therefore, as far as I was 
concerned. All that I needed do was to 
give Louise a check for the babies, which 
I could not afford, and then buy her the 
tea-jigger that wheeled around, which 
I could afford still less. 

Louise slid off the arm of my chair, 
capturing the evening paper as she went. 
I consoled myself with a magazine. 

“Henry ed 

I glanced up. 















“Did you read about this bank- 
wrecker who was pardoned?” 

I nodded assent. 

“Why can’t you get Olga’s man par- 
doned? ‘This bank-wrecker served only 
a third of his sentence, and Olga’s hus- 
band has been in jail a month and a 
half. And all he did was to attack a 
policeman.” 

“My dear,” I remonstrated mildly, 
“how many times will it be necessary 
for me to remind you that beating up a 
policeman is one of the most heinous 
crimes in the court calendar?” 

“Please be serious, Henry. Think 
how much this will mean to Olga! 
Vhink of having her husband with her 
again on Christmas Day! Think of the 
eight little children! Wont it be sf/en- 
did?” 

“Gently, my dear. We haven’t got 
Olga’s man—confound it, what in blazes 
is his name, anyway—out of jail yet.” 


L' )UISE was too enraptured with the 
prospect she had visioned, to pay 
attention to a minor detail like that. 

“You must get him out Christmas 
ve, and we will keep him here until 
Christmas morning. ‘Then we will take 
him to Olga. It will be our Christmas 
present to her.” 

“But—” 

“We must do it. Think of how I 
would feel, Henry, if you were in jail! 
That’s how Olga feels about her hus- 
band.” 

| had never thought of the matter in 
just this light before, but from the 
manner in which Louise looked at me, 
| judged that if I were in jail, she 
would feel my absence more than words 
could describe—especially on Christ- 
mas. 

I capitulated, of course. As a matter 
of fact the arrangement was more easily 
made than I had supposed possible. I 
saw my lawyer ; he saw the commissioner 
who handled the paroles, and the plan 
to liberate Olga’s man Christmas Eve 
Was officially approved. 

It was snowing when I reached the 
wharf at which the prison-steamer 
docked. I had my hands full of bundles 
containing belated Christmas presents— 
so full that I couldn’t relight my damp 
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cigar. As the boat made fast, I looked 
for Peterson. He had been told to look 
for me. Perhaps he did, but I doubt it. 
I caught sight of his short, broad- 
beamed figure trotting rapidly up the 
wharf toward the street. 

“Here,” I shouted. “This way, 
Peterson !”” 

He paid no attention to me. I started 
in pursuit and slipped and had to stop 
and pick up myself and my bundles. 

The man at the gate heard me, how- 
ever, and he held Peterson up. I was 
short of temper and shorter of breath 
when I reached my detained charge. So 
all I said was “Hello, Peterson.” He 
simply grunted. 

“Hurry,” I added. “We'll just make 
the train.” 

“Ay bane thasty. Ay bane gat drink,” 
he said unemotionally. 

“No, you wont, my hearty,” I said 
with an assurance I was far from feel- 
ing. Olga’s man is only five feet two, 
one way, but he measures almost four 
feet six the other. 

‘“‘Ay bane thasty,” he reiterated. But 
he followed in my wake, for which I 
was supremely thankful. He bore about 
as much resemblance to a Christmas 
gift as I did to a herald angel, but he 
was what Louise said Olga wanted for 
Christmas, and it was up to me to deliver 
him. 


“LOW did they treat you up there?” 
I asked, attempting a pose of 
geniality I was far from feeling. 

“He bane varry quiet place,” he said 
regretfully, it seemed to me. 

When we reached the station, we 
found it jammed. The holiday crowd 
was homeward bound; there was 
scarcely room to move. 

“Keep close to me,” I advised Peter- 
son with unnecessary caution—unneces- 
sary because he had not the slightest in- 
tention of doing so. I progressed a few 
feet and then turned to see if he was 
coming. He was gone! 

Louise took the matter better than I 
had dared hope. perhaps because I did 
not tell her all I suspected. I gave her 
to understand (which is much easier on 
one’s conscience than telling a deliberate 
lie) that Peterson had quite accidentally 
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become me in the 
crowd. 

“He will probably go home at once,” 
said Louise. ‘Perhaps that will be as 
well. He’ll be there in the morning when 
the children get their stockings. We 
had such fun getting the things for 
them.” 

I devoted myself to my soup. I 
wasn’t sure which would be the better— 
to have Peterson turn up in the morning 
or not. I was inclined to think not. 

Louise wanted to go over to Olga’s 
the first thing Christmas morning and 
congratulate the reunited family. I 
protested. 

“They'll like it better alone just at 
first,” I argued with a glibness that I 
wondered at and admired. “We'll go 
over late this afternoon. That will be 
far better.” 

Louise accepted my viewpoint, for 
which I was glad. I did not want her 
Christmas spoiled any sooner than 
need be. 

It was just after dinner that the blow 
fell. The telephone rang. I hate to 
answer usually because ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred the voice at the other 
end of. the wire, emerging from the 
cacophonous chaos popularly known as 
completing a connection, greets my tor- 
tured ear with: ‘Is Mrs. Sylvester at 
home? May I speak with her, please?” 

So ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
I let Mrs. Sylvester answer the call. 
But this time I had a premonition. I 
answered it myself. 


separated from 


HEN I returned to the living- 

room, I did my best to act un- 
concerned. I fancied I was making a 
success when— 

“Henry, tell me this instant what has 
happened ?” said Louise. 

I decided she might as well know then 
as later. 

“Olga’s man got drunk last night and 
was arrested,” I said. 

“Yes, yes. What else?” 

“He tried to set fire to the court- 
house,” I added. And somehow I felt 
as if I had been his accomplice. 

Louise just crumpled up. 

“Poor Olga,” she cried. ‘We had 
planned everything so nicely.” 
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And then: 
days!” 

“Well, we don’t need to tell her until 
to-morrow,” I suggested. “We wont go 
near her.” 

Louise gazed at me in wide-eyed 
amazement. ‘But I promised to go,” 
she said. 

And that settled it, although I did my 
best to unsettle it. We went to Olga’s. 
We found her in her kitchen, surrounded 
by her family and a mixed gathering of 
relatives, male and female, which re- 
ceived us with stolid, unblinking 
silence. 

“Vill Mastar-r Salvastar-r sat down? 
Vill Massas Salvastar-r sat down?” in 
quired Olga, beaming upon us and al- 
most thrusting us bodily into chairs. 

“Ay bane varry happy,” she an- 
nounced. ‘She bane one varry happy 
Krastmas. All my ladies bane gude.” 

And she ran on; how Mrs. Morey 
had given this, Mrs. Root that, and Mrs. 
Atherton something else. 

Louise and I exchanged glances. In 
our hearts was locked the secret that, 
sooner or later, would cease to be a 
secret. To see Olga’s happiness and to 
know how soon it was to be shattered 
was ghastly. 

“She bane bay-utifal Krastmas,” con- 
cluded Olga ecstatically. “Averyone 
so gude and no drank man around to 
bother anyone!” 

I could not look at Olga; I dared not 
look at Louise. 

“Don’t—don’t you miss your hus- 
band ?” I heard Louise ask falteringly. 

“Ay miss him pay, but ay no mass 
she,” said Olga with calm finality. “She 
bane no gude.” 

It was some time before we managed 
to escape. We did not tell Olga where 
her man was. But when we got outside 
in the clear, sparkling sunshine, I gave 
a sigh of relief. 

“T realize just how Olga feels with 
her man in jail,” I hazarded. “If you 
really feel the same way, why—” 

“Oh, Henry!” said Louise. 
glistened in her eyes. 

“There, there,” said I, searching for 
words of comfort. “Think of all that 
milk for the Armenian babies—and the 
tea-table that wheels around.” 


“On Christmas, of all 
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Vengeance of Andreson 


A> S TOR. OF 


STRONG 


MEN AND THE SALT SEAS 


By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


+ ETWEEN the 


light- gy. 


winking 
= ship and the bar 
the pilot-boat Adventuress was hovering 
in the night outside the Golden Gate. 


While the little schooner swooped 
back and forth with the great green seas 
burying a good half of her deck, the 
man at the wheel peered out through the 
darkness for the gleam of a masthead 
light. He searched the hidden waters 
far and wide to catch this first sign of 
some homing ship, that he might signal 
her and then, while she stood by, send 
forth a guide to bring her safely in, be- 
tween the shallows and the rocky head- 
lands at the harbor-mouth. Often his 
eyes went toward the lane that leads 
down out of the Northwest, for the 
owner of the whaler Bowhead was on 
board this evening, biding the arrival of 
his vessel from two years in the Arctic. 

A silent man, this Andreson. He sat 
in the cabin smoking his stubby briar 
pipe, listening to the rest of us with 
evident enjoyment but offering no com- 
ment of his own. A huge block of a 
man, his face had a grim dignity which 
added a leonine suggestion to his body’s 
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enormous strength. He 
was like a roughly hewn 
sphinx. 

For the reason of his presence was a 
mystery to all three of us. It was plain 
enough that he had arranged for the 
Bowhead to take a pilot in order that he 
might accompany the man and so board 
her himself outside the heads; for she 
was under American registry and there- 
fore not compelled to pay the fee. Now 
what anxiety could lead a man to spend 
good time hereon the high seas when he 
might take a launch from Meiggs’ wharf 
in the morning while his ship lay at 
anchor in the stream? It puzzled all of 
us. 

The pilots were both past life’s me- 
ridian, and both ex-skippers, too well 
accustomed to the strange things of the 
sea to allow this riddle to annoy them. 
They were finishing a placid game of pi- 
nocle to whose varying fortunes I paid 
no heed, for I had come on this same 
cruise seeking stories, and Andreson, 
whose possibilities had strongly appealed 
to me, remained the same blank mystery 
that he had been all day. 

He was sitting at one end of the 
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locker and I at the other, and between 
us the gray autocrats of the North Chan- 
nel gambled for an imaginary fleet of 
German cruisers. The table tilted madly 
back and forth; the mast creaked end- 
lessly, filling all the cabin with its com- 
plainings; at times the flapping of the 
sail and the rattle of the blocks re- 
sounded overhead ; and I glanced along 
the locker at Andreson’s silent bulk, 
wondering what or whom the whaler 
Bowhead was bringing down from the 
ice wastes to rouse this man’s anxieties. 

It was not baleen or oil, nor was it 
furs, for Andreson’s name was famous 
for the nuggets that he had dug from 
Nome’s tundra years ago. The ship was 
among the least of his recent ventures. 
Behind his presence here lay some 
stronger motive than business, something 
more personal. 

As I was pondering, the game of pi- 
nocle came to an end. It was succeeded 
by the usual post-mortems; and when 
the melding of the last aces had been 
discussed, Captain Rea, who had been 
cruising, went on deck to have a word 
with the helmsman. He was back in a 
few moments with the announcement 
that all was quiet, and as he resumed 
his chair he said: 

“Looks like your ship 
till late, Mr. Andreson.” 

Andreson nodded. ‘She’s slow.” He 
took his pipe from his mouth to speak. 
All of us were looking at him. But he 
replaced the pipe at once as if to stop 
his lips, and we all looked away again. 

A silence followed and Andreson 
smoked on implacably. Rea yawned and 
stretched. 

“Sea’s running high,” he said. He 
was second man and pretty sure to re- 
main on board until morning, and he 
smiled complacently at Captain Barne- 
son. “Makes me think of the night the 
yawl capsized with you, Jim,” he re- 
minded. ‘Remember ?” 

Old Captain Barneson smiled and 
stroked his snowy beard. ‘And the boat- 
tender poured some French cognac down 
me when they got me back aboard,” he 
mused. “Always I remember! I never 
could stand French cognac.” 

“So?” Andreson asked quietly; there 
was something in his voice which 
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brought all eyes to him again. He held 
his pipe in his hand. “You couldn’t 
stand French cognac ?” 

Captain Barneson nodded slowly; he 
was accustomed to do all things with 
great deliberation. “No.” He nodded 
again. 

“T can’t stand it either.” Andreson 
looked steadily at the brown column of 
the mast as if something in its creaking 
had awakened a train of reflection. 
“French cognac. Aye! Why, ’twas that 
brought me aboard and keeps me here 
to-night.” 

“Tt is the taste,” said Captain Barne- 
son slowly, sticking to the original sub- 
ject with the singleness of purpose that 
marked all his action and words. 

“T never tasted it,’’ Andreson replied ; 
and then seeing our eyes upon him, he 
seemed to realize that his statement de- 
manded explanation, for his grim lips 
relaxed into a smile. 

“No sir, I never put a drop of it to 
my lips. You see,”—he settled himself 
more comfortably against the bulkhead 
and laid his pipe down,—“it was what 
happened that made me feel that way.” 

“What was it happened?” I asked 
abruptly. 

He paused and frowned, looking 
straight ahead of him for a moment. 
Then he shrugged his massive shoulders. 
“All right, I'll tell the story,” he began. 
“Tt was like this: 

“One evening in Shanghai—and that 
was years ago; I was before the mast 
then, a common square-head sailorman.” 

And the smile returned; this time it 
was as if he felt a wave of deep sym- 
pathy for some one whom he had long 
forgotten. 

“Tust a raw Norwegian, and didn’t 
know a word of English—only to under- 
stand the Mate’s orders, and that not too 
well. I couldn’t speak the language at 
all. And green! You two,’—he nodded 
at the pilots,—“have seen many like that, 
and you know how ignorant I was. 

“On shore I was and not a soul to talk 
to and in a strange land; and very lone- 
some, wishing that I had never seen a 
deep-water ship. Strange people passing 
alongside as I went up the street, and 
not a face that looked my way, and not 
a word of friendship—not one since I 
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had left my own country. Just orders 
and being damned. 

“That is the way it was with 
me that night in Shanghai— 

a little worse off than the 

general run of sailormen in 

port. I took a turn up the 

street and I was get- 

ting weary with it all 

and on the point of go- 

ing back to the ship, 

when I heard some- 

body playing on 

an accordion, and 

I stepped into the 

saloon where the 
music came from. 

“Regular water- 
front joint, same 
kind as you will 
see on any 
beach—a bar and 
a few rows of bot- 
tles and a handful 
o’ dock rats hang- 
ing round listening 
to the music, which a 
drunken man was play- 
ing. I heard the tune 
out; then the door 
opened and two men 
come in, men that anyone could see did 
not belong here at all. They seemed to 
be looking for some one, for their eyes 
went round the room from one to an- 
other, and finally I see them lookin’ 
sharp at me. 

“Well-dressed féllows, both o’ them; 
but it was plain enough that the one had 
more class than the other. He was pretty 
near as big a man as me, and younger 
by some years. Used to havin’ an easy 
time in life; even I could see that. And 
I remember the cigarette hanging from 
one corner of his mouth as if he was too 
lazy to hold it straight, and his eyes kept 
shifting, never looking fairly at a man. 
The other was a red-cheeked fellow and 
he showed the marks of drink. 

“Now, when they had taken a good 
look at me, they walked up to the bar 
and began talking very earnestly to- 
gether, nodding their heads and laugh- 
ing to themselves. The red-faced man 
called the bartender to one side. Then 
the bartender gave me a sharp glance. 
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“*Oh yes,’ says I. 
‘That or San 
Quentin prison, 
Barrington; take 
your choice.’” 


“T was, you mind, a raw square-head 
and in a strange port, and lonely for a 
word that was not an order or a curse. 
So, when the red-faced man called out 
to me and beckoned me, I walked over 
to them, the quicker because the big 
young fellow in the fine clothes was 
smiling at me very friendly. Yes, I was 
easy enough! He never met my eye! 

“ “Have a drink, Jack?’ was what they 
asked me, although I did not know the 
words at the time and only got the mean- 
in’ when they clapped me on the back 
and pointed to the bottles. 

“The bartender came alongside and 
then for the first time in my life I heard 
the words, ‘French Cognac.’ The 
younger one sung them out, and the 
other laughed .at him, and I saw the 
green bottle handed to them. But I 
shook my head when they pushed it to 
me and I pointed to the beer tap, and 
they both laughed again. 

“Very nice and companionable! That 
was the way it seemed to me. Men, I 
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felt my heart growing warmer when 
they began to talk to me. I smiled at 
them, tellin’ them in‘my own tongue that 
I could not understand ; which gave that 
bartender his chance. 

“A minute later, when I had drunk 
my beer, I began to feel my head spin- 
ning and I started for the door. But I 
never got there. I do not know just how 
far I did get; the last thing I mind is 
seeing them two grinning at me—their 
faces seemed to be floating in the air. 
Then it was all dark.” 

Andreson paused and drew a deep 
breath. 

“Shanghaied,” said Captain Barneson 
dogmatically, as one who announces a 
discovery. 

“Wait!” Andreson raised one huge 
hand. “Not the way you think.” 

He busied himself filling his pipe and 
took a good time to it. At length— 

“When I came to myself, I was lying 
on a hard bunk with a gray blanket over 
me, and the feelin’ of a ship’s motion 
under me. I looked around and saw that 
I was in a little room, som’ers between 
decks, a room whose thick timbers and 
heavy door puzzled me. I tried to raise 
my head and I let it drop back right 
away. They certainly had put plenty 
of chloral in that beer! I believe now 
that if I had not been as stout as a young 
bull, the drug would of killed me. As 
it was, I laid there for a long time not 
caring much whether I lived or died; 
and I dozed off again. 

“When I came out of that last sleep 
and did manage to get up, I staggered 
across the room and tried the door. I 
found it locked! 

“That frightened me. I shook the 
latch and I yelled. For all the answer 
that came I might have been in the 
bowels of the earth. I yelled again, and 
then I lost my head. I pounded on the 
door and threw myself against it until 
I fell down clear done out, as limp as a 
Tag. 

“Not a sound nor sign to show that 
there was any other human being within 
miles !—nothing—only four walls of 
heavy timbers, all studded with spikes. 

“When my strength began to come 
back to me again, I went over to the 
bunk and threw myself down on it. I 
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laid there tryin’ to think of what had 
happened and where I was. I could not 
remember anything since I had looked 
into those two faces, a-grinning at me 
in the saloon. And I knew I was be- 
tween decks now, and that this was a 
steamship, from the jarring of the screw. 
But that was all. 

“And so the hours went by. Only by 
lookin’ at the blood on my hands where 
I had tore the skin away hammering on 
that door, did I manage to keep myself 
from trying to batter it down. 

“Overhead there was one electric light 
and I stared at it until the shine began 
to hurt my eyes. Then I covered my 
head with my hands and waited. 

“You see, men, I was very badly 
scared. I knew nothing of any country 
but my own. and nothing much of that 
beyond the fishing village where I was 
brought up. 

“At last the door opened and I leaped 
from the bunk and ran for it. A man 
came in—a flunky, I should judge—and 
he had a dish of beans in his hands. He 
dodged me as if he was afraid of me, 
and I saw another man standing in the 
door behind him; and that man was in 
blue— some sort of petty officer. He 
carried a club and he raised it as he saw 
me coming on. 

“T was meaning no harm to either of 
them. I told them so in my language; 
but they only shook their heads to say 
that they could not understand. The 
flunky put the grub on the floor and went 
on out and then the door banged shut. I 
heard the rasping of the lock. I was 
alone once more. 

“T had no wish for food. I did not 
touch it that night but laid in my bunk, 
too bewildered to sleep, not knowing 
what was going to come next. And, to 
make a long story short, there was noth- 
ing new did come at all; only twice 
every day the door would open and the 
same two men would come and bring the 
food. I used to beg them to talk to me 
or to get some one who could understand 
me. It was the only time in all my life 
that ever I did beg a man. And I got 
down on my knees! 

“Day after day, and always the same 
thing! I did not know where I was, 
where going, or what for. I thought I 











would lose my senses and I did get to 
talking to myself. 

“One day the jarring of the screw 
stopped. A long time went by and the 
door opened. I saw a different man than 
I had seen before—dressed in blue, but 
no ship’s officer. He said something to 
me and beckoned me; and when I came 
to him, he pointed to my hands. I did 
not know what he wanted ; but at last I 
made out that he was telling me to put 
them in front of me, and I did it. He 
snapped a pair of handcuffs on me.” 

Andreson paused. Those last words 
had come from him quietly, but with a 
terrible tenseness, and his eyes were very 
hard. We three were silent, watching 
him; even old Captain Barneson’s face, 
which I had always thought incapable 
of showing so light a thing as emotion, 
was alive with mingled sympathy and 
wonderment. 

“It is queer when I think of it, the 
manner that cold steel on your wrists 
drives a man mad,’ Andreson said 
slowly. “I was mad! I roared like a 
bull, and I leaped on that man in blue ; 
and if others had not come on the run, 
I would of brained him within a half 
a minute. As it was, I had him down 
on the deck and very much the worse for 
wear before they pulled me off. 

“Well, three of them stuck close 
around me and took me up on deck. I 
mind how I blinked when I came into 
the outer air and saw the wharves of 

-San Francisco for the first time in my 
life ; how I stared around me at the ships 
and the buildings and all. 

“T did not say a word. What was the 
use? They could not understand me and 
I could not understand them. I let them 
lead and I went; and we come among 
a crowd of people—” 

He stopped again and he tightened his 
enormous chest with a great breath. 

“It was the ferry ‘building and we 
went inside, and I saw women and chil- 
dren looking at my wrists. So I kept my 
hands as close to me as I could, to hide 
those damned irons. A bell rang and 
the gates opened; we went out in the 
middle of the crowd on board a ferry, 
and I heard all the voices around me, 
men and women and children talking— 

not one in my own tongue! 
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“Well, I mind the ride past Alcatraz 
across the bay, and though it is one of 
the prettiest pieces of water a man could 
care to look at, I cannot go over it to- 
day without a bad feeling in my throat. 
It still brings back the old idea of being 
down and out and in the hands of men 
taking me to where I did not know, and 
for a reason I did not understand. I was 
past trying to talk—I only listened for 
a word of Norwegian, hoping to call 
out to some countryman and beg him to 
tell me what it meant. 

“Well, on the other side we boarded 
an electric train and finally we stopped 
at a little station by a hill, and there was 
a rig waiting for us. I got in between 
my two guards and the horses started 
off. The road wound beside the bay 
marshes and came among gardens where 
men in striped suits were working. Then 
we drew up before a great gray stone 
building, and I saw the main gate of 
San Quentin prison. 

“IT knew what it was as soon as I 
clapped eyes on the steel bars, and my 
heart dropped inside of me. For one 
minute I was ready to make a fight for 
it again; but my nerve was broken with 
the strange land and the strange men 
and the surprise ; so before I raised my 
hands they had me in an office and a 
man was writing something in a book; 
and then I was taken inside.” 

Again Andreson paused and he seemed 
to swallow a deep draught of air as a 
thirsty man gasps down water. He shook 
his massive head ; I think he was realiz- 
ing how hard it was for him to tell this 
tale, wishing perhaps that he had never 
started it; but it was too late now to 
stop; he merely rested briefly before he 
resumed. 

And Captain Rea, whose voice was 
made for the quarter-deck, swore so 
loudly that it startled me, and stretched 
his great, long arms, bringing _ his 
doubled fists up against his burly chest 
with a sort of repressed ferocity ; while 
Captain Barneson nodded thrice in si- 
lence as one who ponders and is sure 
that he will understand. 

“Well,’—Andreson spoke brusquely 
now, with a sort of gruff swiftness, as 
if he were trying to get through it as 
quickly as possible,—‘“they shoved me 
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“I was mad! II roared like a bull, and I leaped on that man in blue; and if others had not come on the run, I would of 
brained him within a half a minute.” 
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through the gate and I found myself 
inside. Walls all around, and on the 
walls, men with guns over their shoul- 
ders; and here where I was walking, 
men in striped suits, so many that it 
was terrible to look at them. I don’t 
remember much of what they did to me 
just then, and if I did, I’d try to forget 
it; for it all hurts me yet. But after a 
while I found myself in a little cell 
with the door locked and a suit of those 
same stripes on me.” 

He rose as if he had a mind to pace 
the cabin but he resumed his seat on 
the locker. 

“Two days went by and I talked with 
no man and no man talked with me— 
only some guard to order me about. 
Then I found myself in the jute mill, 
with a striped convict telling me in 
English what to do. I could not under- 
stand, of course, and he laughed at me 
and I knocked him down; and when 
the guards came with their canes I 
fought them like a crazy man; and they 
threw me in the dungeon. I lay there 
for two days.” 

“The dungeon,” 
said placidly. “So!” 

“The dungeon!’ Captain Rea’s voice 
was harsh; he swore a good round sea- 
man’s oath. 

“It was no worse than the rest of it 
for me,” Andreson went on more calmly, 
“for I was alone, and there was nothing 
to bother me, no one to make me want 
to fight. The dark was better than the 
things-I had seen and my heart. was as 
good as broken, anyhow. I just lay 
there on the stone floor and I did not 
touch the bread that they shoved in to 
me once a day. : 

“Qn the third-day they took me out 
and they brought me to the office of the 
captain; and there they started to talk 
to me. They fired some questions at me 
and I only shook my head; and at last 
one of them called a man in gray stripes. 
He-spoke to me in Norwegian! 

“You do net know how good it seemed 
to me to hear my own tongue again. 
That convict told me that he was to 
interpret for me, and that I was to be 
tried-for running amuck down there in 
the jute mill, and punished. And, says 
I to him, ‘Tell me first why I am here 
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and what it all means.’ He did not seem 
to know what I was after, but I put it 
to him again; and then, it was as if 
something had broke loose inside of me, 
for I did not wait for him to go on at 
all, but told him my story as fast as I 
could speak. 

“He looked at me in a queer sort of 
way and turned to the men in blue. He 
talked to them for a long while; and I 
saw them first eying me over, and then 
staring at me. Then the convict made 
me tell it all over. 

“They took me back to my cell, but 
after a long time they came back after 
me and that convict countryman of mine 
was in the office to interpret; and I 
saw the warden and other men in blue. 
So I went over the whole thing for the 
third time ; when I had done, they did a 
lot of talking among themselves. 

“I watched them and listened, but I 
did not care much what they said or did ; 
for it seemed to be taking them so long 
a time. One of them left the room and 
he came back with a picture in his hand. 
He showed it to the rest of them, and 
they all looked at me as if they had been 
hit between the eyes. Then one of them 
put the picture in my hand. I gave a 
yell. It was the photograph of that big 
young fellow who had smiled at me in 
the saloon and had beckoned me to 
drink. 

“T saw them nodding to one another, 
and the convict asked me in Norwegian 
if I knew that man. I told him who it 
was. I mind how they: shook their heads 
and stared at me. 

“Well, in two days the Norwegian 
consul came to see me, and I. went over 
the whole cursed thing with him, .and 
then he took me out of that hole, out 
into: the open air.” 

Andreson smiled and lighted his pipe ; 
then he smoked awhile. 

Captain Barneson nodded compla- 
cently. “I see,” he said slowly and 
turned to Captain Rea. “They shang- 
haied him to San Quentin!’ He stroked 
his white beard. 

“The consul told me as we rode back 
to San Francisco,” said Andreson, “that 
this young fellow had been tried for 
embezzlement over there in the treaty 
court and sentenced to San Quentin, 
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being an American; and that he had 
bribed the man who was to take him 
down to the transport ; and the two had 
hunted for some one to answer the de- 
scription and had found me. That was 
the way of it. They said that it was the 
boldest thing that had been done for 
years, and only my ignorance of English 
made it possible. 

“Well, when I learned that I was 
like a man who has a piece of work to 
do, a long job laid out ahead of him, I 
made up my mind that some day, sooner 
or later, I would fetch up with that man 
who had done me that foul turn; and 
when that day came, it would be all 
right—and never until then. 

“The consul gave me bed and board 
in San Francisco until I found a ship; 
and within ten days I was at sea again. 
Coastwise this time, bound for Bering 
in the fishing fleet. I put in a good part 
of my time learning the English lan- 
guage. I went to it as hard as I could. 
And since the day when I first started, 
I have been keeping on, helping myself 
to get it better, so that I was no longer 
a stranger among strange people. Yes 
sir! I had enough of that. 

“Now, we fished in Bering, but not 
for long. There came a gale that drove 
us to the north’ard after the ice, and we 
fetched up near the Nome beach. It was 
right after the discovery, and we was 
the first to learn of the gold from the 
men who had found it. Skipper and all, 
we quit looking for cod and halibut; 
and we turned our minds to nuggets 
right away; and I was luckier than any 
man in the whole ship’s company. Be- 
fore the summer passed, I was a million- 
aire. 

“Tt is strange how quick a change like 
that can come and how little it means 
to aman. You would not believe it per- 
haps, but it is true, that I did not feel 
one bit different, nor alter my mind one 
particle. I had been waiting for one 
man in all the world, waiting to cross 
courses with him, waiting to see his face 
once more, to give him what was coming 
to him for the thing that he had done 
to me. It was all that there was for me 
in life. And, when that gold came, boxes 
and boxes of it, big nuggets, dust and 
amalgam, money to make a dozen men 
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rich, it did not ease my mind at all. I 
still had to wait, and there was no hap- 
piness in life for me until I found that 
man, 

“So when I came back to God’s 
country, I stayed in San Francisco and 
I went into business of one kind and 
another; and perhaps it was because I 
did not care so terribly much about it, 
that all the things that I touched my 
hand to did mighty well. But during 
all those years I lived what I would call 
a lonely life. I was not making friends 
and I was not seeking pleasures. Just 
waiting, that was all. 

“And then, one evening three years 
ago, the whaler Bowhead came back 
from the Arctic, and I went out on 
board of her, for I had bought her the 
season before that, and there was a deal 
of business to be attended to between the 
skipper and me. You see, it was the 
fall when the Jeanie was caught in the 
ice, and I was to send my ship right 
back with grub and supplies to keep the 
men from starving—a ten months’ 
voyage. 

“Now, to make a long story short, I 
did my business and I went ashore on 
the same launch that took the crew; and 
I saw all the men hurry away to their 
homes or to the saloons that they knew. 
Every one of them had some familiar 
place, some friend or relative or wife 
waiting for them. And I was alone. I 
got off the car on Kearney Street and I 
felt—of a sudden like, as those things 
do come to a man—how very much by 
myself I lived; how I had no man nor 
woman that I could hunt out to-night 
for any reason but cold business. My 
banker would be glad to see me. Oh, 
yes! So would my lawyer; and any of 
the others that I had dealings with. If 
I would go to their houses, they would 
welcome me—and then they would wait 
for me to tell what money-matter had 
brought me there. 

“As I was walking down Kearney 
Street, thinking along these lines, a man 
stepped out in front of me. A ragged 
bum he was. Says he, ‘I’m hungry.’ 
Just like that. It gave me a start. Then 
I looked him over, and I saw the wreck 
that he was, and what he was after the 
money for; and I says: 
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“You're a_ liar. 
want.’ 

“Instead of beating it, after the man- 
ner of panhandlers, he stuck. ‘Whis- 
ky,’ he says, ‘that is true enough. But 
I’m hungry just the same.’ 

“And I could see that it was right— 
he was weak for food. I was.on the 
point of digging down and handing him 
a two-bit piece, when something made 
me change my mind. I had nothing on 
hand and no one to talk to, and as I 
looked at this man, it came to me that 
he was no common ‘wine-bum.’ For 
one thing he was trying too hard to 
keep himself clean—trying to put up 
some kind of a front with the rags that 
he wore. And his talk was that of a man 
who has ‘eddication’ back of him. 

“T says, ‘If you are hungry, you can 
come and eat with me.’ And when the 
fellow took me up, I swear I felt half 
glad at the idea of having company. I 
took him to a French restaurant where 
we got a place in one corner, pretty well 
out of sight, for I did not want to make 
a show of him. 

“Well, I ordered up a good long- 
course dinner; and I had the waiter 
bring us cocktails first. I made up my 
mind to give the bum a good time of 
it and have things sociable. We took 
our drink together, and before he was 
through with his soup, he had begun to 
warm up; he blossomed out. The fellow 
could talk! Why, men, he had traveled 
in a half a dozen countries, and he was 
as entertaining as anyone could wish. 

“Now, I always was a better hand at 
listening than I am at speech and 
I let him run on. Not only that, 
but I kept him going by a word put in 
now and then. And the more he said, 
the plainer it was that he was well 
studied up in books, and had dropped a 
long ways to come into the gutter. So 
I leaned back and I watched his face, 
while he was telling me about places 
that he had seen; and I watched his 
manners while he was eating—which 
was a good long time. And, though he 
was half starved and cleaned his plate 
slick at the end of every course, he han- 
dled his knife and fork like a man who 
has learned them things early and never 
forgot the smallest of them. And, 


It’s whisky you 
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though he drank his good share of the 
wine, and would have liked more too, 
for the matter of that, he did it as 
nicely as one who has owned his cellar 
always. 

“And the face of him! Men, it was 
pitiful to look at—pitiful, and yet it 
made me feel ugly too. Not the need 
of a shave nor the ragged hair, nor the 


‘deep lines that had made him old long 


before his time; nor the nasty lead color 
of his cheeks, with red beginning to 
crawl back into the little broken veins. 
Not that, although it was bad enough— 
but the thing that stirred me up was the 
weakness there that had spoiled his good 
looks long before the drink had smeared 
its marks over all. It was the face of a 
man who would hurt himself and bring 
broken hearts by doing it, and there 
was just enough of promise showing 
through it to make one see what the fel- 
low could have been. Oh, yes, his story 
was plain! And when I asked point- 
blank what that story was, it was more to 
see whether he would tell me the truth 
than for any other reason. 

“We were near the end of the dinner 
then, and he looked up at me quickly. 
‘One word,’ says he, ‘tells that. And 
the word—drink!’ 

“Says I, ‘Did you ever try to get shut 
of it? 

“*A dozen times,’ he says. ‘Yes, 
twenty times—and more. I’ve gone 
without for as long as six months. But 
that was years ago. I was sober a week 
before we met, and now—’ 

“ ‘And now,’ I says, ‘I suppose you'll 
go panhandling for the price of a drink 
as soon as you leave me?” 

“‘T have no doubt of that.’ He shook 
his head at me. ‘Why should I try to 
make myself believe anything else— 
or you?’ 

“ ‘Not able to pull yourself out of it.’ 
I was talking more to my own self than 
to him, and he did not answer; and we 
had our coffee without more talk; then 
he says to me, ‘You don’t mind an after- 
dinner cordial ?” 

“T called the waiter and told him to 
bring a créme de menthe for me; my 
bum smiled, and then, says he: 

“‘Bring me French cognac.’ And 
something in the way of his saying it 
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made me look sharp at him; so he told 
me how it was a favorite drink of his 
in the old days. ‘I suppose,’ he says, ‘I’ve 
emptied a good many bottles of it. I 
know that in Shanghai—’ 

“And then I knew him. 

“All the deep lines and the ragged 
hair and the beard and the lead color 
of his face had been like a mask; but 
I could see back of them now. It was 
the man who had smiled at me and 
talked to me when I was a raw square- 
head in Shanghai that night years ago— 
the man that I had been looking for. 

“And I did not speak. I could not 
speak for a sort of choking. But he went 
on tellin’ me about his cursed French 
cognac, until the waiter brought the 
drink and he swallowed it. And then—” 

Andreson paused and puffed away at 
his pipe for a few moments while we all 
waited. 

“And then,” he went on quietly, “we 
went out of that French restaurant, and 
‘Come,’ says I, ‘with me.’ 

“T did not talk until we got near to 
the city front, and he asked me where 
we were going. Says I: 

“To board the whaler Bowhead.’ 

“Oh no,’ says he. 

““Oh yes,’ says I. ‘That or San 
Quentin prison, Barrington; take your 
choice.’ 

“He looked at me for a long time; 
and then he nearly dropped, and I had 
to hold him up by the arm to keep him 
on his feet, for he knew me at last. I 
gave him his choice again; and he went 
out on board the whaler without another 
word. She sailed that same week with 
him—ten months in the Arctic, men.” 

Andreson stopped talking, and as he 
sat there silent, old Captain Barneson 
chuckled and shook his head. 

“Well, well!” he cried. “Shanghaied 
him yourself. Paid him back good and 
plenty. I understand.” 

“Paid back!” Andreson exclaimed. 
“Lord, no! If you’d seen him, as he 
looked that night, as I saw him sitting 
across the table from me—then you 
wouldn’t talk about paying back.” 

Old Captain Barneson was staring at 
him, and he caught Rea’s eyes and mine 
fixed on him. Then, as one who tries 
to explain: 
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“Don’t you see? It was—well, as 
near as I‘can put it—like one time when 
I was at sea, and aloft—on the foot- 
rope of a skys’] yard and a green hand 
alongside me, a worthless beggar, blue 
with fear, clawing to hang on, grab- 
bing everything within reach, and laid 
hold of me. Nearly pulled me off as he 
was starting to fall. I was wild. Worth- 
less, awkward lubber! Unfit! Trying 
to murder a good able-bodied seaman! I 
never wanted to strike a man so bad in 
all my life. But—” 

He shrugged his great shoulders. 

“I reached out and caught him, and 
held him fast from falling; then I 
helped him back. Now! Could I have 
hit that man? 

“So with this one here. I got him on 
board that ship. Ten months in the 
Arctic and no chance for whisky there. 
When she came back, I went aboard to 
lay hold of him again before he set foot 
on shore. And I watched him that 
winter and he got no drink. And now— 

“Two years this time, he has been 
gone. I think when I meet him to-night, 
he’ll be fit to shift for himself, like a 
man should.” 

As he ended, we saw the skylight 
above our heads all reddened with a 
glare; and heard the hoarse buzzing of 
a gasoline torch. The helmsman’s voice 
resounded at the head of the companion- 
way: 

“Bo-o-at for you, Captain 

Old Captain Barneson began diving 
into his shore-going clothes, for he was 
the first man out; and Rea and I went 
on deck. The helmsman was waving his 
flare to and fro above his head; the roll- 
ing seas were encrimsoned all about us 
with the reflection. A mile away we saw 
the masthead light of a vessel. 

“Tt’s that whaler, all right,” the man 
at the wheel told us. 

A few minutes later the crew had 
launched the yawl; old Captain Barne- 
son had lowered himself by the man- 
ropes. Andreson shook our hands before 
he dropped down into the tossing boat. 
Captain Rea called out after him: 

“Good-by. Good luck this time.” 

And then they rowed away toward the 
waiting ship, whose lights made crooked 
streaks upon the heaving sea. 
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SHE WAS ALMOST THE ONLY WOMAN 
IN THAT NEVER-NEVER LAND SETTLE- 
MENT, AND RIVALRIES WERE KEEN 


By H. Grahame Richards 





HERE were 
i only two women 

at the Laboan 
settlement on the higher reaches of the 
Iri, in the Never-Never Land—New 
Guinea. And of those two, only one 
counted, for the other was the wrinkled 
creature, old in wickedness, who kept 
the store and supplied surprisingly 
good whisky to the hard-faced miners 
and remittance-men, whose thirst was 
perpetual. Therefore was the one 
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woman apotheosized, ele- 
vated and reverenced as a 
goddess by the men, most 
of whom, for the best part of ten years, 
had been quite out of touch with civ- 
ilization. 

She was a puffy, blonde girl, her fair- 
ness emphasized by peroxide and pow- 
der, her figure not inviting analysis. 
Her dialect was as pronounced as that 
of a Mississippi roustabout, her manner 
in some respects equally violent. But 
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she was a woman, and when men have 
lost sight of the opposite sex for a term 
of years, the hypercritical faculty van- 
ishes. Certainly no reigning belle of 
a season ever gained such whole-hearted 
adoration and blind worship as did Nel- 
son’s woman out there in the blazing land 
“where no one cares.” 

She was called Nelson’s woman, be- 
cause he had chanced to marry her away 
down in Melbourne two years before. 
Once, in twenty years, Nelson had 
struck a find, had gone off in the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd with a “swag” pro- 
tuberant with nuggets, swearing the 
Never-Never Land had seen the last of 
him. Everyone leaving New Guinea 
consistently swears that same oath—and 
violates it as consistently! They come 
back, drawn by a thousand invisible ten- 
tacles, to the reeking, sweating wood- 
lands, to the eleven o’clock tea, to the 
never failing afternoon rains, to the 
mosquitoes and alligators, to the brood- 
ing, portentous silence and stillness of 
the forests. 

So no one was surprised when Nelson 
reappeared, though his changed appear- 
ance occasioned comment. He had gone 
down with a fortune, a hard-bitten 
miner, tough and strong as steel wire. 
He came back penniless, bowed and 
lined, considerable more than less of 
a wreck. In two short years he had 
squandered — gambled, drunk, flung 
away—comfort for life and had gone 
a good way toward ruining his health. 
But he was no misanthrope. He had, 
he said, had a time which deserved an 
epic. A man who was discontented to 
die after that must be a beast. And 
there was his wife! 

Nelson had discovered her behind the 
bar in a Melbourne back-street public 
house and had married her out of hand. 
He affirmed that there was no more beau- 
tiful a woman in all Australia—which 
description was permitted to pass with- 
out comment. Contentedly enough, he 
went back to washing alluvial out of his 
old claim, where by hard working and 
hard driving of the “boys,” one might 
contrive to make just enough to subsist 
on, with no margin. That condition 
of things did not, however, endure for 
long. 
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HE maid from Melbourne was of a 
restless disposition. The brooding 
silence of the land oppressed her. Her 
education did not permit of her reading 
for distraction. She wanted dresses, 
gossip, novelty, the movement of life. 
So before the end of the first month she 
had induced Nelson to take her down 
to the store at nights, “just to stir 
things up and drive away the creepi- 
ness.” And soon that was a_ black 
night for Laboan when Nelson’s woman 
did not appear at the saloon, to sing old 
songs in a faint, trembling soprano, to 
dance, first with this man, then with 
that, while the others whistled and 
stamped for music. Universally pleas- 
ing was this arrangement, for, seeing 
how good it was for the store’s trade, 
the astute Nelson, instead of protesting, 
demanded fifteen per cent of the profits 
—and obtained his demands after 
threatening to withdraw his wife. He 
then set up a rival saloon, and thence- 
forth lived luxuriously without labor. 
The men interested the woman ab- 
sorbedly. At first there had appeared to 
be a strikingly curious sameness about 
them. The consciousness of something 
indefinable in common between them— 
the strange look in the eyes, a look 
speaking of solitude and deep silences, 
of terrible things seen and vaguely re- 
membered. They all had the same slow 
and deliberate way of looking at things 
and of moving. 

She could not understand their atti- 
tude at first, until she once accompa- 
nied a sago-expedition into the interior. 
They camped that night by a swamp, 
and when the dawn broke, the woman 
felt curiously old. For all through the 
march of the long hours, while the piti- 
less, inevitable rain streamed down tor- 
rentially, her ears had been deafened by 
the thundrous bellowing of hundreds of 
ravening alligators, her very soul sick- 
ened by the clinging, scented, corpselike 
smell they brought with them. 

One of the alligators had thrust its 
snout into the faint circle of light cast 
by the hurricane-lantern, and had re- 
mained watching her, its evil eyes glis- 
tening, greatly yearning, yet never dar- 
ing. And through all this night of 
horror, these strange men had slept as 
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peacefully as babes! That was her first 
and last expedition into the unmapped 
interior, and it led her to a better com- 
prehension of the strange light in the 
eyes of the men about her. They be- 
came more than mere uninteresting, 
inanimate dummies to her. Innocently 
enough, she sought to get beneath their 
reserve, and as a result, she flirted. 

It was all very good, ina way. Even 
was it healthful to the men, for, in com- 
peting for her favor, they stirred them- 
selves to efforts which to some degree 
dissipated the oppressive mental pall of 
the Never-Never Land. She occupied 
her position nobly, scattering her favor 
regally. So congenial an atmosphere 
tended to feminine expansion. She, 
who all her days had been afraid of 
assuming equality even among the riff- 
raff of the world, was now a queen. 
She made this man her favorite this 
week, permitting him to dance slavish 
attendance upon her, perhaps rewarding 
his servitude with an occasional kiss to 
which no one objected, discarding him 
the next week for another. And the 
exhilaration of triumph made her al- 
most beautiful. 


ELSON waxed fat and slothful as 
a result of the régime; and 

then, just when the attrac- 

tion began to lose some 

of its freshness, he 

conveniently went out 

and got himself killed. 

They told her he 

must have got 

“ bushed ” 
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and died of starvation—an absurd ex- 
planation, had she but known it, regard- 
ing the death of one who knew the 
island as well as the palm of his hand. 
What they did not like to tell her was 
that her husband, soaking himself in 
whisky to drive off a touch of malaria, 
had camped by the alligator-swamp one 
night, and had walked into it in his 
sleep. Ignorance was surely better in 
such a case. 

The widow carried her grief into se- 
clusion for a month. She had enter- 
tained a rough but really genuine affec- 
tion for Nelson, her “‘down-South boy,” 
who had once captured her heart by his 
princely prodigality. She mourned him 
sincerely now, looking forward to a 
bleak future. Little more than enough 
money to get her back to Melbourne was 
all she possessed; and what was there 
at Melbourne? 

The old crone who kept the store 
laughed at her forebodings, scorned the 
idea of her going away. To contem- 
plate such a proceeding was madness, 
considering there were about five score 
men all dead set on marrying her. Ab- 
dication of such a kingdom were pure 
folly. She must stay on and live as 
she had done before. She could handle 

a whip and was, therefore, 
competent to control the 
boys working Nelson’s 
claim. Fur- 

ther, there 


One of the alligators had thrust its snout into the faint circle of light cast by the hurricane- panes 
through all this night of horror, these strange men had slept as peacefully as 
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was fifteen per cent of the saloon-profits 
for her, provided she filled it at nights 
as she had done in past times. 

Nelson’s woman stayed, and of course 
she became a hundred times more of a 
queen than before. For now she was 
marriageable, and men whose homeless 
condition had never before troubled 
them suddenly became fierily ambitious 
to possess a home. Such was the con- 
dition of things when the new element 
entered into the question. 


HE new element 

was represented 
by the return of 
Smith and porcemae 
thus they called 
themselves, — 


Smith and Brown were mysteries in the settlement of 
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that was all that was known of them, 
even after seven years’ residence. 

They occupied a shack in a clearing 

bitten out of the forest’s edge. It is a 

fact that they knew almost as little of 

each other, as the rest of the world did 

about them. both. They had stumbled 

together on the Kiri- 

ramu, had recognized 

each other as gentle- 

men, and _ thencefor- 

ward they had 

chummed. But 

through 


An oath never crossed their lips, even 


Laboan. 
in the presence of the wrinkled old liquor-seller. 


who had been prospecting away in the 
interior. The two men were mysteries 
in the settlement of Laboan. They 
were rough enough in appearance and in 
speech, except when mildly intoxicated, 
which was well-nigh every night. Then 
they occasionally lapsed into’ perfect 
English, frequently interspersed with 
Latin quotations. On such occasions one 
got a suggestion of the universities, of 
Piccadilly and of clubland. The uncon- 
scious way in which they would twitch 
at their rough garments conjured up a 
vision of immaculate dress clothes. They 
would become so consumedly yet all un- 
consciously polite as to embarrass the 
company assembled. An oath never 
crossed their lips, even in the presence of 
the wrinkled old liquor-seller. Un- 
mistakably they were gentlemen, and 


the vicissitudes of the years they had 
carefully refrained from allusion to the 


past. Of course, they could not hide 
from one another their common Oxford 
training. Stray words, too, revealed 
them as having been in an almost identi- 
cal social circle, but neither ever evinced 
curiosity as to the cause of the other’s 
débacle. That it was due in both cases 
to some folly, and not to any specific 
crime, was accepted without words. So 
the two lived amid the rough surround- 
ings of the shack, observing the refine- 
ment of courtesy, donning minerlike un- 
couthness only when treating with oth- 
ers. Assiduously they collected and 
washed out the golden grains, swept by 
the foaming Iri from the higher lands, 
spending all they earned, seemingly con- 
tent with their lot, never grumbling— 
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that is, until they both became desper- 
ately enamored with Nelson’s widow! 

It was incredible that two such men, 
who had obviously known the higher 
reaches of the social swim, should de- 
scend to this pass. The girl—she was 
still no more than that—was herself 
doubtful. She had not many illusions, 
particularly concerning herself. Un- 
flinchingly she recognized herself as a 
gutter tatterdemalion, thinly veneered. 
She was rough, coarse-grained, illiterate, 
amazingly broad of speech. Smith 
vowed he adored her; yet he did not 
grip her as the others did when dancing. 
He kissed her hands deferentially, and 
thereafter she grew greatly concerned 
about their appearance. He walked 
with her without seeking to embrace her 
every other step. 

All of this left her at once flattered 
and perplexed. That a real, genuine 
gentleman, no matter how low he had 
sunk, should fall in love with her, was 
beyond credence. The psychology of the 
situation was quite lost to her. Smith 
had known cultured civilization, of 
which gracious woman is ever symbol- 
ical. For. the better part of ten years 
he had been denied both. And now 
here was a woman right away in the 
heart of the Never-Never Land. Intense 
yearnings, years old, materialized at 
sight of her; she crystallized vague, dim 
memories of ballrooms and glittering, 
perfumed women. He thought her very 
beautiful and desirable. 

The girl was doubtful, feared he was 
only joking with her, and she rose to 
the occasion. It was a great triumph 
for her to have two gentlemen in love 
with her at once, but not for a second 
did she seriously contemplate accepting 
either. To live at the altitude of their 
culture was to contemplate purgatory. 
Pleasant enough was it for the present, 
but only for the present. Valiantly she 
strove to accept their deference as 
though it were her due, and the result 
was ludicrous—to the onlookers only! 

No man interfered in the comedy, 
which was to produce dire tragedy, for 
Smith and Brown had the reputation for 
dare-devil recklessness when the occasion 
demanded ; and either man, even when 
moderately in drink, could shatter a 
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pebble in the air with a revolver-shot. 
So Laboan sat waiting and watching, 
speculating as to what the climax would 
be. 

The rivalry between the two men had 
in no wise affected their daily inter- 
course. Like many other subjects this 
question of the woman was taboo. They 
worked, sat, ate, drank and slept to- 
gether without mentioning her. Yet one 
night Smith casually said: 

“T am getting heartily sick of this, 
old man. The washings for the past 
five weeks haven’t averaged more than 
seven ten. Labor, to such an end, is as 
futile as Ixion’s. I propose to have an- 
other look about, inland.” 

Brown understood perfectly that he 
was eager for gold in order that he might 
possess the woman. And as his own case 
was identical, he agreed heartily and 
instantly to the proposition. 

The men set out within a week, ac- 
companied by thirty “boys,” and that 
was all the settlement of Laboan had for 
satisfaction. They regarded Nelson’s 
woman as jilted. Perhaps she herself 
thought so. It is certain, however, that 
she did not grieve for the two men whom 
the forest had swallowed as the sea swal- 
lows a pebble. 


"THE trail they held for fourteen days 


was indescribable. The easiest 
walking was when they struck the dry 
bed of a river. Otherwise it was almost 
impenetrable undergrowth or red clay 
swamps, into which a man sank up to 
his knees. By common, though unspoken 
consent, they were making for the Death 
Land. That was where the gold, flakes 
and particles of which were forever 
being washed down the Kiriramu and 
the Iri, must be pocketed. A hundred 
men or more had set off in the intervals 
of years to find the gold-source, and not 
one of those men had ever returned. 
hus the undiscovered El Dorado had 
come to be known as the Death Land. 
There were abundant traces of those 
who had gone before—logs, slippery- 
with rot and rain, slung across precipi- 
tous gullies ; logging laid and half buried 
in the black slime, boiling with crabs 
and creeping things. After crossing such 
morasses, beating and shouting to scare 
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away the alligators, one had to stop and 
pick the leeches off one’s legs. There 
were foaming rapids to cross by leaping 
from rock to rock, fungus covered and 
wet—one’s heart in one’s mouth con- 
stantly. There were towering purga- 
torial staircases of roots and slippery 
clay to climb, when exertion amid such 
stifling heat seemed to melt a man’s 
soul. 

They did two miles an hour, scaling 
the faces of precipices, jumping from 
point to point in surging, hungry tor- 
rents, from log to log through a chaos 
of fallen trees—and they thought two 
miles an hour quite excellent. The 
steady, unvarying labor of it would have 
broken the finest civilization-pampered 
athlete. The two men, who were used 
to the country, grew gaunt and as thin as 
scarecrows. Day by day the “boys” 
slunk away and went back the way they 
had come, appalled by the prospect be- 
fore them. Smith and Brown flinched 
not at all. 

They camped on the fifteenth day be- 
side a sago-swamp and reprovisioned ; 
but on the sixteenth they went onward 
again. The grip of the wilderness was 
almost tangible now. The forest was 
blazing with the flames of orchid-blooms, 
with trailing lianas of scarlet blossom. 
Birds, crimson, blue, orange, multi-hued 
and spangled, swooped above the still 
ponds. Butterflies, vermillion, sapphire, 
opal, verdigris, floated like blossoms in 
the stagnant, breathless air. It was a 
world of transcendent yet threatening 
beauty, in which they almost forgot civ- 
ilization. They toiled on like men in 
a dream, escorted by seven boys of 
the thirty they had started with. And 
each of them knew, in his heart of hearts, 
that they would continue to go on and 
on in this way until they found either 
gold or death. For passion for the 
woman still haunted their dreams, and 
was intensified by absence. 

They struck a network of tiny water- 
ways and explored them. Five days 
they spent trudging steadily up one and 
down another, watching with keen, 
searching eyes. The gold they washed 
out of the river-mud was as sparse as 
that down at Laboan. So into the for- 
est they plunged again. 
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They were on reduced rations now, 
greatly reduced. The remaining blacks 
wanted pay, not death, and each day 
their mutterings grew louder and more 
ominous. Smith and Brown were out 
of tea and tobacco too, and the former 
was imperturbably fighting down a 
slight attack of fever. No word of com- 
plaint passed his lips at the pace set ; nor 
did he flinch. But on the afternoon of 
the thirty-first day he staggered a little, 
caught his toes in some creeper and 
sprawled forward. The creeper was 
lifeless and damp-rotted, and came down 
with him. When he recovered himself, 
he beheld a soft protruding rock-spike 
which the creeper had covered. 

And that soft rock-spike was studded 
with gold varying from the size of a 
pea to that of a walnut. 


A this the wondering “‘boys” beheld 
the Taubadas go mad—Smith danc- 
ing and shrieking, wringing Brown’s 
hand ; Brown seated on the ground, sob- 
bing like a child, moaning: “Gold, 
gold!” That phase of frenzy passed, 
and the two men were on their knees, 
tearing away the earth from the whitish 
quartz-ridge with bleeding fingers, lay- 
ing it bare, revealing the run of it. And 
now they were panting and grunting like 
overworked horses, laughing hysteric- 
ally, mad as men ever were. 

Hours later they staked and pegged 
adjoining claims, seventy-five by four 
hundred, and afterwards camped. The 
storm of emotion had passed by this, 
leaving them exhausted and very, very 
tired. Yet they did not sleep, but lay 
brooding for hours and hours, sucking 
at their empty pipes. It was midnight 
when Brown spoke: 

“It is no good our staying on here, 
with only a handful of boys, and the 
food giving out. We have staked our 
claims and had better get hotfoot down 
to Laboan and certify them. We can 
come back with fresh stores and boys, 
before the rush sets in.” 

Smith sat up tensely in the darkness. 
So the hound wanted to steal a march 
on him, wanted to get back to the woman 
and claim her before he had the oppor- 
tunity! The primeval beast in him 
surged to red fury at the thought. To 











kill were so easy, there in the night. 
There ensued a full minute’s pause, 
broken only by the incessant patter of 
the downfalling deluge, before he said 
calmly: 

“A jolly reasonable proposition, old 
man. We'll start back at once, first 
thing in the morning.” 

Brown returned no answer. Hidden 
by the night, the blood was wet on his 
lips, for he wanted to go back alone, to 
be first to see her since now he had some- 
thing definite to propose. 


ITH hell in their hearts they 
started on the back-trail. The 
warfare between them was overt now, 
for throughout the day they would 
march without exchanging a _ word. 
They grew as somberly brooding as the 
silence about them. And all the time 
passion and hatred were mounting 
within them. The return-journey was 
rapid compared with the outward march. 
On the afternoon of the eleventh day 
they struck the clear trail a day’s march 
north of the settlement. For the first 
time in many days Brown grew cheerful. 
“Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed. “We 
have seen the worst of it now.” 

While speaking, he drew from his 
breast the rag he used to mop his face, 
and there fell to the ground a glove— 
her glove! 

Simultaneously both men _halted. 
They stared from it into each other’s 
eyes, and the eyes of both were flaming. 


NELSON’S WOMAN 
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“You see,” said Brown quietly, “you 
are but wasting time in going back. She 
is to be my wife.” 

Smith, fighting for his manhood, was 
shaking like an aspen. ‘You lying 
hound!” he choked. ‘See, she gave me 
this !” 

He snatched a fragment of paper 
from his pocket, opened it and revealed , 
a lock of remarkably bright golden 
hair. 

Brown glared and laughed in a 
ghastly fashion. The next instant his 
fist crashed into Smith’s face. Before 
the bewildered boys realized what was 
happening, the forest was echoing the 
staccato snapping of revolver-shots, and 
the two men were fighting their duel 
to the death—for the hand of Nelson’s 
widow back in Laboan. 


"THERE was dancing and uproarious 

singing in the saloon that night 
when the staggering blacks burst in upon 
the scene. Nelson’s widow was going 
to marry Hardcastle, whose ‘‘wash-outs” 
usually averaged three times more than 
those of any other man in the settle- 
ment, and Laboan was celebrating the 
announcement. The news of the death- 
duel stemmed the amusement for half an 


hour only. That was the penalty of 
aloofness. 

“They always were queer, that 
couple,” cried the woman. And the 


next moment she was laughing and 
whirling in a dance. 


ye. f0N SILLS was telling a story the other day about Abraham,—named 
after the Great Emancipator,—who is a well-known negro character in a 


Midwestern city. 
of being notoriously obstinate. 


Abe is regarded as a good citizen, but he bears the reputation 
Called as a witness for the State in a criminal case, 
Abe lived up to his reputation in an indisputable manner. 


He had given his testi- 


mony for the State and was being vigorously cross-examined by the attorney for the 
defendant. Suddenly he rose halfway from the witness chair and demanded of the 


attorney : 
“What you-all tryin’ to do to me?” 


“T am simply trying to get you to tell the truth,” replied the attorney for the 


defendant. 


“Vou can’t do it, suh! Nossir, you can’t do it!” exclaimed Abe vehemently. 

























































































































































































A Complete 


Of «he 


i» || HAD been an interne in St. 

| Julian’s Hospital, and at the 

| close of my last year Dr. Buch- 

toltz had asked me to undertake 

. the case of Mr. Homer Sidney, the owner 

of Hartley House. And so it was that I 

came to that place with its tradition of 
murder and mystery. 

The household at Hartley consisted of 
Mr. Sidney, an invalid, but a charming and 
courageous old man; Mrs. Sidney, a 
gracious, dignified woman of Spanish 
blood; their daughter Isobel, a beautiful 
girl with whom I fell in love almost at once; 
and Jed, an old servant whose position in 
the house seemed peculiar and whose be- 
havior was rather worse than that. Years 
before, Mr. Sidney had lived in South 
America. 

One night I heard a woman’s scream in 
the hall and rushing out, found Mrs. Sid- 
ney expostulating with Jed, who grasped 
her by the wrist. And soon afterward Mrs. 
Sidney made an extraordinary request: 
would I—for reasons unstated—allow my 
engage aent to Isobel to be announced? I 
would indeed; and Isobel, who treated the 
affair as a joke, explained that it was to 
drive off Jed, who wished to marry her! 

And then Jed showed me that he was to 
be taken seriously, for he fired at me out 
in the woods one day. 


va goer saga Mr. Sidney could be taken 
out in an automobile, and on one of 
these trips he expressed the wish to go in- 
side the penitentiary at Alwick. In the 
library an elderly convict was engaged in 
cataloguing some new volumes. 

“That’s Dobson,” said Warden Williams 
in response to Mr. Sidney. “You must 
know his story. He is the man who killed 
his brother. You are living in the Dobson 
house.” 

A few days later, Harkins, a plumber 
working at Hartley House, told me that 
four or five years before, on a bet, he had 
gone to the pool near Hartley House at 
midnight and had been terrified by some 
sort of apparition there. 

The story of the murder involved two 
brothers, Richard Dobson, the elder, and 
Henry Dobson, the younger, and they had 
trouble over the estate. On the evening of 
the murder, both got drunk, and they 
started home together. Voices were heard 
near the pool, and investigators found parts 
of Henry’s clothing. Richard was con- 
victed, though the State could not produce 
any indubitable physical evidence of 
Henry’s death. 

That night I fell asleep in the library. It 
was two o'clock when I awoke. A chal- 
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lenge arose within me—to gd down to the 
pool. I went. At the edge of the pool a 
man was revealed in the moonlight. 

The Sidneys and Dr. Buchtoltz went to 
South America during the winter on a trip 
for the benefit of Mr. Sidney’s health and 
Mr. Sidney revisited Montevideo. During 
the winter I chanced to meet an old-time 
acquaintance— Henry Alcott—who had 
traveled in South America. He told the story 
of a husband killing in a duel an innocent 
man who tried to shield a friend infatuated 
with the slayer’s wife. Alcott said he was 
not sure but that the husband’s name might 
have been Sinclair and that the affair might 
have happened at Montevideo. The guilty 
lover had gone free, but a servant in the 
house knew the truth. Somehow this story 
caused me to ponder in connection with the 
mystery at Hartley House. 

On the return of the Sidneys in May, the 
mystery deepened with the appearance one 
morning of a swarthy, black-haired stranger. 
The man hovered around the place for 
several days, and then a lawyer—Philetus 
M. Brown—representing the stranger, 
sought me out and gave me a statement 
purporting to contain part of a strange 
confession referring to a terrible crime. 
Alejandro Dravada, the stranger, had 
stolen the document from a_ strong-box 
guarded by Jed when employed as a servant 
by Mr. Sidney in Montevideo ten years 
before and, having sen Jed ducing the 
winter, had followed the Sidneys home 
and wanted money to keep quiet. 

When I told Mrs. Sidney of Brown’s 
visit, she said if I knew the whole story, 
my peace of mind would be destroyed. She 
said Jed, without the knowledge of Mr. 
Sidney, had possession of the manuscript. 

hen Brown came again, I told him he 
would get nothing. He threatened Jed, who 
later disappeared. McGuire, a detective 
whom I employed, found Brown, but he 
refused to tell where Jed was. 

Then Jed’s room was entered, and a 
small pearl-inlaid box, in which Mrs. Sid- 
ney said the manuscript might have been, 
was found open and empty. The circum- 
stances pointed to the lawyer, Dravada and 
Agnes, a new maid who had disappeared, 
as the chief participants in the robbery. 
A telephone-call from the constable of 
Horwich, a village forty miles east, led me 
to go there, where I found that Agnes, the 
maid, had been injured and the lawyer 
killed, in an automobile accident. Agnes, 
whom I took back to Hartley House, ad- 
mitted she was a thief with a record and 
had assisted in the theft of the papers. 
There was no trace of Dravada or the con- 
tents of the box after the accident. 
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\ED made a point “Get some one to help you 





of imperturbabil- 
_ J _| ity and appeared 
in the doorway in his most serviceable 
mood, with the manner which was the 
utmost provocation at times to persons 
who knew him to be more nearly master 
than servant in the house. 

I could not help showing, by a start 
and by the expression on my face, that I 
was astonished by his reappearance. 
This pleased him. When he acted, he 
liked to produce effects. He looked in- 
quiringly at the ambulance and then 
inquiringly at me. By that time I was 
able to accept him as a usual part of the 
household. 


with a stretcher, Jed,” I said. 
“Agnes, a maid, has been 
hurt. Then tell Mrs. Aldrich I should 
like to see her in the office as soon as it 
is convenient.” 

“Yes sir,” said Jed. 

Mrs. Aldrich came immediately, and I 
told her that the girl Agnes was to be 
treated with every consideration and that 
if it were possible to have the other 
maids regard her kindly so as. not to 
make her feel obloquy, it would be only 
Christian. 

Mrs. Aldrich was a very stanch 
churchwoman, but I could see in the 
tightening of her lips that such soft 
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treatment of a woman caught in crime 
did not satisfy her ideas of morality. 
However, she said nothing in protest, 
and I hastened to do what I could for 
her scruples. 

“We do not understand this case at 
all,” I said, “and consequently we do 
not understand the girl; but this much 
is certain: nothing of any intrinsic value 
has been taken, and Agnes is to be treated 
charitably and not made to feel that she 
is a pariah in this house; anyone who 
makes her feel isolated is doing an un- 
kindness to the family.” 

“Everything shall be as nearly as you 
want it as possible,” she said primly, 
“but I must say, for my own self-re- 
spect, that the girl betrayed her trust, 
whether she is a thief or not. Person- 
ally, I cannot condone it.” 

“T would not change your principles, 
Mrs. Aldrich,” I told her. ‘They are 
invaluable not only to you but to us. 
But we want this girl treated kindly.” 


HE went out dissatisfied, but I knew 
she would do her best. Jed came 
in, still in his superserviceable mood. 

“Would you like some coffee, sir?” he 
asked. I was tired and did want a 
stimulant. 

“Yes, Jed, I do—thank you,” I said as 
heartily as I could, determined to break 
down his triumph of imperturbability 
by a commonplace handling of him. 
When he brought the tray, I told him 
to sit down. 

“I have many duties, sir,” he pro- 
tested. “There seems to be an accumu- 
lation of things in my absence.” 

At that reference to his recent ex- 
perience he allowed himself to smile 
for an instant. 

“Sit down,” I said. ‘Your schemes 
have come to a bad end in this house. 
It will do you no good, and it may 
destroy the family. Things are beyond 
your control or my control. The Span- 
iard has the manuscript he was after. 
Your power is gone. It is transferred to 
him.” 

“T did not know there was a manu- 
script,” he said. 

“Don’t act the hypocritical fool,” I 
said. “You know that lawyer brought 
me a page from it.” 
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“So you are familiar with this affair!” 

“T am not. I only know what has 
happened since I came here. I do not 
want to know any more.” 

“You are wise. There is nothing but 
unhappiness and danger in knowing. It 
is not news to me that Dravada has Mr. 
Sidney’s diary. They released me after 
they learned that the manuscript had 
been found and that the lawyer and Dra- 
vada had it.” 

Jed then sat down and told what had 
happened to him. I was very angry, re- 
membering Isobel as she came running 
in that night with her sleeve torn from 
her waist. I wondered that I could hear 
the man calmly, but he had extraordi- 
nary power, being moved by extraor- 
dinary emotions. 

“In the first place,” he said, ‘‘may I 
say that I have been preposterous? I 
think you understand how it is. A 
man’s reason may be unsettled by violent 
thoughts. You have a kind of intelli- 
gence without experience. It is not of 
a very high order, but I think you have 
an instinct for understanding—not a 
trained and rational understanding, but 
an instinct. 

“You think I am a lunatic. Sometimes 
I am, almost. It is easy enough to be 
a cabbage if you are one. It is some- 
times hard to seem one if you are not. 
I’ve been a fool—but I’ve been hunting 
for something that I have not been able 
to find. I want happiness and impor- 
tance. My egotism asks for it, but my 
common sense is going to have its way. 
That’s preliminary.” 


He 
He 


"TREN he told his experiences. 
had become violent with Isobel. 
wanted it understood that he had been 


desperate but respectful. He had no 
idea of taking hold of her or of tearing 
her sleeve. She had been magnificent. 
She had given him a moral shock. He 
felt like a worm. He had been attacked 
suddenly by the men who had overpow- 
ered him. They had come upon him 
from the brush. He had recognized 
Dravada at once. He might have over- 
come the Spaniard, but the desperate 
little lawyer, in a frenzy of activity, had 
been just bold and strong enough to 
interfere so that Jed had been made 
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helpless. Another man had come breath- 
lessly to help. Jed had been bound and 
gagged. He had been hustled into the 
screen of woods and beyond them to a 
waiting automobile. 

His captors, in the automobile, had 
headed for the city and entered it after 
midnight. ‘They had taken their pris- 
oner to a tenement on the East Side. 
For several days the lawyer and Dravada 
had tried to extort the secret from Jed 
by threats. They had tried to buy it 
by promise of an equitable division of 
profits. The lawyer had been quite 
frantic part of the time, Jed said, bound- 
ing about in an ecstasy of rage. At 
other times he had been friendly and 
persuasive. 

He had held out to Jed’s cupidity that 
he as an attorney could make a much 


better bargain with the Sidney house-. 


hold than Jed and that Jed might confi- 
dently expect more as his share than he 
could get if he continued to act for 
himself. 

“That, of course, was ridiculous,” 
said Jed by way of comment, explaining 
to me why he had not treated on a 
business basis with the attorney. “I 
never would have subjected Mr.. Sidney 
to such an ordeal, and money never has 
been my object. What I have wanted 
was a complete life. But I could not 
tell the attorney how absurd he was.” 

Dravada had been savage and wanted 
to try torture, but the attorney, enraged 
as he frequently became in his failure 
and disappointment, would not permit 
this and had got a trustworthy rascal of 
his acquaintance, named Sim, with two 
other men, to keep a constant guard over 
Jed with a view not only to prevent his 
escape but to keep Dravada from doing 
him harm or taking him away. 

The lawyer, both dismayed and en- 
raged by Jed’s obstinacy, had finally 
thought of corrupting some one in the 
house to find and steal the manuscript. 
The best he had been able to do was to 
persuade a maid to prove false enough 
to introduce the real thief. 


“DBAVADA and the lawyer never had 

any hesitancy at having their quar- 
rels in the room where they held me,” 
Jed said. ‘“Dravada wanted to stick 
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needles under my finger-nails and burn 
my toes, drill my teeth and prod the 
nerves. Brown had a horror of physical 
pain. I do not think he had any moral 
scruples. He hated pain so much him- 
self that he suffered physically if he 
knew some one else was suffering. 

“He also was a bit of a drunkard. 
That little lawyer was very interesting. 
Life was a terrible thing to him. It was 
all twisted and distorted. It never could 
have given him anything he wanted. He 
thought he wanted money. The only 
thing that could have done him any 
good was what he got when the car 
ran into the tree. 

“He and Dravada became very sus- 
picious of each other. Brown was afraid 
Dravada would corrupt the fellow Sim, 
torture me and get the story. Dravada 
was afraid Brown would corrupt some 
one in Hartley House and get the manu- 
script. Each one feared that the other 
would succeed independently and get 
away without making a division. 

“Dravada pretended to be satisfied 
when Brown told him that he must not 
appear near Hartley. When they 
thought they were going to succeed in 
stealing the manuscript out of my room, 
Brown proved to Dravada that the only 
one of them that could go to meet the 
maid was Brown. Dravada appeared to 
accept that as reasonable, and he must 
have put Brown off his guard, because 
Brown told him all the plans. | 

“Dravada knew that Brown was a bit 
of a drunkard. Brown killed down his 
horror of life whenever he could—Mr. 
Sidney wants me to heighten his appre- 
ciation of life by drinking a bottle or 
two. Two different schemes for the use 
of intoxicants! : 

“Dravada used to be very stupid, but 
his cupidity has given him a sort of 
intelligence. He allowed Brown to 
think he was perfectly satisfied, but he 
wasn’t at all. By seeming to be satis- 
fied he learned all about the details of 
the plan, and he knew that Brown, to 
avoid pursuit, intended to take the way 
to Horwich. 

“He knew that if Brown went through 
Horwich he would stop for several 
drinks. He would need them if he was 
disappointed. He would have to have 
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them if he had the manuscript and was 
excited by it. So Dravada went to 
Horwich. It all worked out, and when 
Brown got to the village, he found 
Dravada. Then he telephoned to the 
fellow Sim to let me go. I was per- 
fectly harmless. It was an interesting 
situation.” 

As soon as he was released, Jed had 
come immediately to Hartley, where his 
return was accepted as a matter of 
course. Mrs. Sidney and I were the 
only ones in the house who knew that 
his absence was anything out of a mat- 
ter of course. 

“T could wish Dravada had tortured 
you,” I said to Jed. “He has the means 
now, through you, to torture this 
family.” 

“IT said I knew Dravada had the 
manuscript,” said Jed. “I did that for 
effect. What I ought to have said was 
that I knew he thought he had the manu- 
script. If I had no more than the intel- 
ligence you credit me with, Doctor, I 
could not have conducted this affair so 
long. What Dravada has is not the 
diary of Mr. Sidney.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


NTIL I felt the relief following 
| | Jed’s explanation that the black- 

mailers had stolen only a decoy, 
I did not fully realize into what de- 
spondency our predicament up to that 
time had thrust me. If Mr. Sidney’s 
diary were being read by unscrupulous 
men, we might expect anything. 

The lawyer, whose shrewdness and 
lack of morals made him formidable, 
was dead. The Spaniard would soon 
discover his disappointment and would 
be furious. I thought the physical 
danger to Jed was greater than ever and 
found some pleasure in telling him so. 

He was convinced of that himself 
and was not happy. 

“Why don’t you end your rascality?” 
I urged him. “Why don’t you give the 
manuscript to Mrs. Sidney and allow 
her to make whatever disposition she 
wants of it? Then your conscience will 
be easy—your position in this house will 
for the first time be tolerable to a decent 
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man, and your physical security will be 
promoted.” 

He would not. He seemed to hesi- 
tate for a moment, but his purpose was 
too long fixed and too much a part of 
his life. 

“T certainly would not do it out of 
fear,” he said. “I might out of consid- 
eration for other people, but that would 
be another form of weakness. You can- 
not understand me. There is no use of 
talking about it.” 

“A plea of being misunderstood is 
about the only thing you need to be 
wholly despicable.” 

“T did not say I was misunderstood,” 
Jed replied without temper. “I said 
you could not understand, which is quite 
different, and true. You are a simple, 
dogmatic, satisfied man with no intrica- 
cies of character or thought. You think 
and talk like a copy-book. You may 
know something of the physical insides 
of people, but you know nothing of 
their moral or spiritual insides. You 
know as much about people as a clock- 
maker knows of a clock. So you 
wouldn’t understand. Unless you can 
lay down a rule from a copy-book, you 
don’t know what to say to life.” 

“I know rascality, cruelty, dishonesty, 
knavery and duplicity when I see them 
at work,” I said, ‘‘and I never saw more 
of these qualities in one embodiment 
than are in yourecarcass.” 

“‘Copy-book—copy-book !”” said Jed. 

“Here’s something more from the 
copy-book,” I said: “If you continue to 
torment and terrorize Mrs. Sidney, or 
try to annoy Miss Sidney, I’ll find a way 
to stop you if I have to make use of 
Dravada.” 

“Suppose we try to get along each in 
his own way without telling the terrible 
things we intend to do,” Jed suggested. 

He no longer was surly with me, and 
I seemed to have lost my ability to 
enrage him. Consequently he had much 
better command of himself than I had 
of myself. I felt that he had the better 
of the controversy and knew that he must 
be conscious of it. We parted with my 
telling him that there would be no pos- 
sible truce or peace between us unless he 
respected the women of the household. 
He bowed. 
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“Anything else, sir?’ he asked; and 
then he departed as the servant. 


RS. SIDNEY’S relief to find that 

the robbery had proved only a hoax 
on the robbers was such as would come 
from escape from tangible horrors. The 
lady had been keeping control of herself, 
as was necessary to protect her husband 
and daughter from her own agony of 
mind and to keep the household from 
finding significance in what could be 
passed over as a trivial piece of robbery. 

When she learned that the alarm was 
over, she relaxed limply in her chair, and 
I feared that she might collapse; but in 
a moment she had struggled back to com- 
mand of herself. Then she excused 
herself and went into her bedroom—for 
prayer, I knew. 

Mr. Sidney’s joy at the return of Jed 
was robust, and Jed went to bed very 
tipsy with two bottles of wine in him. 
I found him in the hall as I went my 
rounds of the house. He was singing, 
but when he saw me he laughed and 
said: 

“Copy-book, good old moral copy- 
book—thinks folks are clocks.” 

I knew we'd hear again and soon from 
Dravada, but not in what manner. Nat- 
urally I was apprehensive, and no doubt 
Jed was more so, although to save him- 
self from my contempt he tried to con- 
ceal his fears. 

The Spaniard could not be expected 
to accept his failure as final. He would 
try again. That expectation was ful- 
filled in a disconcerting fashion. 

Thus far we had been dealing with 
chance, with apparitions and threats. 
We now came to deal with inevitability. 
Our experiences had been disagreeable, 
but they had not presented unescapable 
consequence. We had a choice of. ways. 
Now we entered a way from which there 
was no escape. 


Four days after Jed’s return a man 

came to Hartley House and inquired 
forme. He was a detective. His name 
was Morgan; he was the head of the 
Morgan Metropolitan Detective Agency. 
I thought on first seeing him—while yet 
wondering what his business with us 
could be, and yet knowing instinctively 
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that it had to do with Dravada—that 
this newcomer had more than a sugges- 
tion of shrewd malevolence in his face. 

Before he was through his interview 
with me, or rather his inquiries of me, I 
knew that inevitability had entered our 
case. We were no longer progressing at 
the mercy of opportunity or chance. 
Morgan was fate. The whole aspect 
had been altered. Morgan, a muscular, 
black-haired, sordid, unscrupulous man 
of action and obviously of queer action, 
was pure Greek tragedy to us. 

He was a curious instrument of such 
abstract justice. He served fate as if 
it had sworn out a police-court warrant. 
As a nemesis he was a clown, or at least 
a beadle or a bailiff. The manner in 
which he served inevitability will appear. 
Mr. Sidney's crime, I soon saw, whatever 
manner or kind of crime it had been, 
was one of unescapable consequence. 

“A man named Dravada,” said Mor- 
gan, after we had looked at each other 
in interrogative hostility for an instant, 
“has come to our agency with a very 
strange tale. From what I learn of the 
things he and his disreputable attorney 
have done, I can see that they are head- 
ing directly into the penitentiary. I 
understand that the lawyer is dead and 
that all their schemes are closed. Dra- 
vada has come to our agency, and I have 
come directly to you. I want you to un- 
derstand our methods of doing business. 
They are honest. The paper Dravada 
carries about with him says that a crime 
has been committed. Are you familiar 
with that paper?” 

“T have seen what a blackmailing 
lawyer said was a copy of a sheet in the 
possession of Dravada.” 

“You, never saw the rest of the manu- 
script ?” 

“T do not know anything about it.” 

“T am not much of a literary man,” 
said Morgan, taking from a black 
leather case a manuscript which he 
handed to me, “but ‘I’ve read ‘The 
Moonstone,’ and this looks to me like a 
couple of chapters copied out of it. 
Probably you are familiar with ‘The 
Moonstone.’ ” 

“T have read it several times.” 

“Then what do you make of that 
manuscript ?” 
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| LOOKED at several of the pages. 

The manuscript was a copy of part 
of ‘The Moonstone.” 

“T am right, then,” said Morgan. 
“*Moonshine’ it had better be called. 
That’s the manuscript the maid stole out 
of your man Jed’s room and_ that 
Dravada took after the lawyer had been 
killed. Here’s my reasoning—maybe 
you will be interested: This man Jed 
and this fellow Dravada worked for Mr. 
Sidney in Montevideo. Dravada is a 
thief ; Jed isn’t much better. Dravada 
got one sheet of a manuscript that had 
something to do with a concealed crime. 
Jed got the rest of the manuscript, so 
Dravada says. Dravada has been trying 
to make Jed go fifty-fifty. He has been 
trying to get the rest of the manuscript. 
He’ll murder Jed yet. 

“Now here’s the way I look at it: 
A man like Jed does not go to the 
trouble of copying a couple of chapters 
of ‘The Moonstone’ and planting the 
copy in his room just to devil a des- 
perate fellow like Dravada. He does it 
for a purpose. That proves he has the 
real manuscript. That proves there is a 
concealed crime. Our agency is inter- 
ested in finding out what that crime was. 
Do I make myself clear?” 

“Your meaning is much clearer- than 
your words,” I said. 

“How am I to take that?” he asked. 

“You know best,” I replied. 

“T see we'll get into some misunder- 
standing here,” he said. ‘As an agent 
of the law I am interested in this case. 
Are you? Is this family interested?” 

“T am not, and the family is not.” 

“I’ll take your word for it, but I'll 
see Mr. Sidney.” 

“It is quite impossible. 
callers. I am his doctor. 
bid it.” 

“Then I’ll see Mrs. Sidney.” 

“That also is impossible. I am her 
representative.” 

“Well, I’ll talk to Miss Sidney.” 

“That also is out of the question.” 

“TI suppose you’re something to Miss 
Sidney too.” 

“T am her fiancé.” 

“You are a little bit of everything 
around here. Well, how about seeing 
this man Jed?” 


He never sees 
I should for- 
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“That can be arranged,” I said, and 
I rang for Jed. When he came in, I 
said : 

“Jed, this is Mr. Morgan, of the 
Metropolitan Detective Agency. He 
wants to talk to you.” 

“Yes sir,” said Jed, and I went out of 
the room. 

In about twenty minutes Jed came to 
me again. 

“Mr. Morgan wishes to speak to you 
once more,” he said. 

“Well?” I said, looking at him in- 
quiringly. 

“A downright, direct and positive sort 
of a person,” he said, smiling, “but al- 
though keen, not a real intelligence. He 
is waiting for you, sir.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


M: MORGAN was pacing forth 
and back in the office much en- 
raged. 

“I don’t seem to be able to interest 
anyone in this house,” he said. 

“Were you unable to interest Mr. 
Arliss?” I asked. 

“Who is Mr. Arliss?” 

“You have just been speaking to 
him.” 

“Oh, 
Arliss! 


that fellow, that Jed, Mr. 
That’s just it. That fellow a 
servant! He had the airs of a banker. 
A servant! Well, if that is the sort of 
servant you have, Dravada is telling the 
truth. That fellow has some hold in 
this house. Otherwise you wouldn't 
have him and he wouldn’t stay. He's 
too smart.” 

“He is a perfect servant. Possibly 
he did not recognize you as a person he 
need be a servant to. Possibly you tried 
to bullyrag him. I suspect you did.” 

“Look here,” said Morgan. “This 
does not get us anywhere. My time is 
valuable. I am wasting a lot of it. I’ll 
tell you now I’ve got enough informa- 
tion to know this is the sort of case we 
like, a tough case. I haven’t been fooled 
a bit. You may not be interested. 
Maybe no one here is interested, but I’m 
interested. Do you get that, Mr. Doctor, 
Mr. .Representative, Mr. Fiancé? I’m 
interested.” 
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“You'll please interest yourself in 
taking your departure,” I said. 

“In a minute. I’m wasting my time. 
But one minute more while I tell you 
something. This case is going to be 
gone into. ‘There’s a crime concealed 
somewhere which will do our agency 
good to discover. We sha’n’t do it 
for money. We shall do it for 
publicity. The advertising will 
be worth thousands of dollars to 
us. Do you understand me?” 

“T know you can make life 
very miserable for us for a couple 
of days. You will have to use 
your own judgment.” 

“T can pack that lawn out 
there with report- 
ers and_ photog- 
raphers from the 
city. They'll over- 
run your grounds. 

They'll climb the 
sides of your 
house. They’ll see 4 
and talk to Mr. # 
Sidney. Take 
my word for 
that. They'll 

see and talk 

to Mrs. Sid- 

ney and 

to Miss 


Sidney. I 
can bring 


“John,’’ said Mrs. 
Sidney, “I would not 
have this terrible thing 


that down i é 
in your consciousness. 


to you by 
midnight.” 

“The house has some protections,” I 
said. ‘You might suggest that to the 
newspaper people for their own good.” 

“The shyster and that common thief 
Ann Forth got in, didn’t they?” 

“T don’t know Ann Forth.” 

“No, but you know Agnes Mitchell. 
Well, you know Ann Forth, man. Say, 
you simpleton, you don’t know what 
you're up against. This story just as it 
stands—copy of sheet from manuscript 
—Spaniard—running off with Jed— 
theft of manuscript—death of shyster— 
Ann Forth back in house—hidden 
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crime — millionaire recluse — beautiful 
daughter—haunted house—it’s copy for 
every paper in the country.” 
I knew it and was appalled by the 
certain prospects. 
“It would be a very cruel and useless 
thing to do,” I said, “but as I told you, 
you must use your own judgment.” 
“That is, you appeal to my 
charity to give up this legitimate 
and valuable publicity; and yet I 
cannot get any cooperation in 
this house.” 


“ATO one,” I answered, “is 
appealing to your charity 
or any other quality you may 
have. I simply tell you that 
what you suggest is cruel and 
useless and to do as you like. 
The kind of coéperation you 
want I do not know. You 
have talked to Jed. We 
are not interested in this 
child’s nursery story you are 
following, and I do not in- 
tend to have people who are 
not well disturbed by the 
questioning of a  detect- 
ive.” 
I knew how to deal safely 
with Morgan. I should in- 
deed have been a simpleton if I 
had not, although it was by no 
means a way in which I liked to 
handle the matter. But I made no bones 
about it and asked the frank question: 
‘How much ?” 

We were wholly resolved against pay- 
ing blackmail, knowing that it was only 
a gradual descent to ruin. It was better 
to go in one direct plunge if it were 
fated. 

Morgan looked at me steadily for a 
few moments as if giving me a chance 
to. listen to the voice of reason. His 
method had been perfect. He was be- 
yond a legal suspicion, and I knew he 
was dangerous. 

“Well, young man,” ‘he said at last. 
“we are both wasting time—at least I 
am. But it’s only fair to you to tell you 
that this is not the end of the case. It’s 
the kind of a case we like, something 
tough and difficult. We may not make 
any money out of it, but when we are 


’ 
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ready, we at least shall be paid in pub- 
licity. You needn’t be afraid of the 
reporters and photographers just now. 
It’s too good a case to waste that way. 
There’s always that, no matter what we 
turn up. 

“This case is just good enough to 
spend some money on. It’s just good 
enough to send a couple of men down to 
Montevideo. I'll tell you in advance 
that that is what we’re going to do. 

“T don’t know whether we'll take our 
friend Dravada or not. You can tell 
Mr. Arliss that we don’t know.  Dra- 
vada is very mad. He doesn’t take an 
affair of this sort very easily. He takes 
it bad. He’s less of a literary man than 
I am. He never had read ‘The Moon- 
stone.’ Hedidn’t care for it, either. He 
doesn’t like moonshine when he is look- 
ing for gold. 

“Dravada is a fool and a thief, and 
it is a wonder he has not run straight 
into the penitentiary. It’s my guess that 
he and the shyster and Jed would all be 
in the penitentiary now if there wasn’t 
something in this house that protected 
them. That’s just my guess, but I'll 
take a chance on it. 

“So we'll go into the life of Mr. Sid- 
ney with a fine-tooth comb, and we'll 
do it well. We are accustomed to doing 
such things well. And we'll do this 
well. We'll get something here or in 
South America. We'll follow that 
something until we know why Jed copied 
two chapters of ‘The Moonstone’ and 
hid them in a box built in the springs of 
his bed. 

“Then we'll come back here and ask 
for a little more co6peration in serving 
the purposes of the law, and if we don’t 
get some help, the reporters and photog- 
raphers will be swarming on the lawn. 
That’s all, Mr. Doctor.” 

I knew at first glance that Morgan’s 
face was ordinarily malevolent. Now 
I saw it extraordinarily so. 

“T’ll have Jed show you the door,” 
I said. 

“And tell 
whether we 
America or 
happy.” 

Jed was scrupulously the servant as 
we dismissed Mr. Morgan. 


know 
South 
him 


him we do not 
take Dravada to 
not. It will make 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


HAT was the fashion in which in- 
evitability entered the house. We 
were no longer dodging chance. 

Morgan surely and certainly represented 
fate. It had become only a matter of 
time when in one fashion or another the 
security of this home, so carefully 
studied, would be invaded successfully. 
That was apparent. It might be that 
Morgan would be able to expose us to 
nothing more than the publicity he men- 
tioned. But that was sufficient ; it would 
be destructive. 

From the time this detective came 
until the end, I felt that our calamity 
was surely ordered. Morgan had little 
more directly to do with us. He proved 
to be scarcely more than an episode, but 
nevertheless he was the inevitable cause 
which had disaster certain as its conse- 
quence. A new intent governed the 
prospects of Hartley House. 

These miserable events seemed to have 
violated sanctuary. Hartley House to 
me had been wholly built in romance. 
Its place was not in the workaday 
world—that invested but did not .tcuch 
it. Its time-nurtured beauty gave it both 
dignity and isolation. This sanctuary 
had been broken into and defiled by 
preposterous events, and it was several 
days before I found that the place 
wholly regained its kindly aspect, before 
the tarnish came off its charm. 

It is because a cherished thing is not 
stark materialism that it can be outraged 
by matters which do not affect it mate- 
rially. It is a thing of associations, with 
vistas back into the memory and pros- 
pects into the imagination. Hartley 
House had been built partly by the 
architects and builders of six genera- 
tions, but partly also by me. My build- 
ing was of luminous gossamer spun by 
the fancy and colored by the affections. 
In a few days, fortunately, the care- 
worn, bleak aspect which the place 
threatened to assume wore away and 
vanished. There remained the sense 
that the house was beleaguered by 
enemies, but with Morgan gone, the 
threat became intangible. Possibly the 
threat had something to do with grad- 
ually enhancing the charm of the estab- 





Isobel and I rode in the morning. . . . . I could have hours, but not complete days of happiness. I could use my common 
sense part of the time, but Isobel broke it down at other times. Occasionally I thought her willful and tried to believe that 
she amused herself by playing the devil with the only man available, but when I came to my senses, I knew I was a fool. 
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lishment—what an east wind does for a 
crackling fire. A sense of shelter comes 
with a pelting rain. 

I had telephoned McGuire, telling 
him of Morgan’s part in the new turn 
of events, and he later informed me 
that two of the Morgan agency opera- 
tives had sailed for South America, 
taking Dravada with them. The hunt 
had begun—but a long way off. 


HE hunters knew as much of the 

quarry as I did, and I had no way 
of knowing whether it was likely that 
they could find a trail back to Hartley 
House. It was impossible not to feel 
uneasy. Dravada had been to me. what- 
ever he had been to Jed, merely an 
incident grotesque and extravagant, a 
preposterous dash of color in odd con- 
ditions. The lawyer had been resource- 
ful and cunning enough, but his actions 
had to be those of a slinking feral ani 
mal. He was not to be greatly feared, 
but Morgan was. He had the machin- 
ery for the work. His cupidity was 
aroused. Every rascal who smelled the 
mystery of Hartley House became eager 
to follow the scent into the strong-box 
of the house. 

I thought I was not assuming enough 
responsibility. Whatever could be done 
by one man was poor protection against 
resolute marauders. I asked Mrs. Sid- 
ney again if it would be of service to 
give me the secret of the house. I told 
her I was far from certain that my re 
liability ard trustworthiness had been 
established, but if they had been, and 
if the question were merely one of 
fidelity and stanchness, I hoped I could 
be regarded loyal. 

“Tf only those qualities were involved, 
John,” said Mrs. Sidney, “you could 
have the inmost secrets of my soul. I 
would trust you with anything anywhere, 
but for your own salvation I would not 
have this terrible thing in your con- 
sciousness. Knowledge of it would 
curse you. It will me unless there is 
expiation in a great love, and exculpa- 
tion in self-sacrifice. Jed’s soul is gone 
beyond redemption. I dare not think of 
Mr. Sidney nor of myself. But Jed is a 
gross sinner.” 

She was by nature and wish an un- 


emotional, untheatric lady, but she was 
dramatic in her seriousness. ‘Then she 
said : 

“IT should like to have you for a 
son.” 

I was much embarrassed—the more so 
when she kissed me. To conceal some 
disconcerting emotions I laughed awk- 
wardly and went on about my business. 
I was to go blindfolded into the in- 
tricacies of the strangest situations I 
ever encountered. 


ITH early October beautiful days 

came and brought tranquillity. 
Life is full of zest in October, the rich. 
rare month of the year; physical senses 
are made more sensitive. Hartley House 
blazed out in autumn splendor. What 
had been beautiful before was now 
glorified. 

When Isobel and I rode in the morn- 
ing, down the lanes and byways, which 
we preferred to the main-traveled road. 
we went by scarlet maple and white 
groves of birch, by aspen and beech with 
tossing yellow leaves, by country where 
dried bracken and wild asters nodded 
in the wind and where vesper sparrows 
billowed over the fields. 

The Hartley House grounds had been 
fortunate, in some part of their past, to 
have a gardener with a passion for ever- 
greens. He had massed white and Nor 
way pine, spruce and balsam fir, tam 
arack in low, swampy places, hemlock 
and Norway fir, so that now in this 
season of coloring leaf, the witchery of 
the changing woods stood revealed 
against the vibrant greens of the pines 
and firs. 

It was difficult to be unhappy when 
nature was so insistent in spreading 
happiness, when blood tingled under the 
skin, which felt the air after a white 
frost, when the appetite quickened to the 
suggestion of robust foods and when life 
was full of color and was important and 
serene. 

I could have hours, but not complete 
days of happiness. I could use my 
common sense part of the time. but 
Isobel broke it down at other times. 
Occasionally I thought her willful and 
tried to believe that she amused herself 
by playing the devil with the only man 











available, but when I came to my senses, 
I knew I was a fool. 

All she did was to associate frankly 
and friendlily with the only available 
man, and if she liked to be with me, it 
was a compliment I did not see that I 
deserved. Nevertheless, as may be 
imagined, the situation was at 
times intol- 
erable, and 
I would 
hide, like 
acow- 
ard, in 
the li- 
brary 
of my 
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room 
—and 
hear her 
calling 
through 
the house: 
“John! Oh, 
John!” 
When she 


wanted me, 
she roamed 
the place 
hunting and 
calling me. 
Her mother 
bh, Vierr 


learned to 
endure that 


If I were in a rational mood I called 
back or-went to find her. If I were in 
my intolerable moods, I stuck close to 
my place of hiding, and if trying to 
read, saw nothing but a girl and heard 
nothing but a voice calling “John,” a 
call significantly proprietary, I thought, 
with a damnable suggestion of domes- 
ticity in it—damnable to me to whom 
it was a false suggestion, a torment, an 
unreal voice from a mirage. 

With the return to normality, with 
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Without dis-  ~-uiusu 
tress. She { 
remon- 
strated: -=- oe ; 
but Ieo- Before me, revealed in the single flash of 
; light, was a tall clock—and I was flattened 
bel onl ¥ against the wall the other side of that great clock 
laughed. before the person at the door was in the room. 
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Jed back and immediate alarms quieted, 
our family routine was reéstablished. 
Dinner, which had been less the sociable 
occasion than it might have been, be- 
cause of Jed’s malevolent superservice- 
ability, became a pleasant event. Some- 
thing like a family bond had _ been 
joined, and Jed, for reasons sufficient to 
his eccentric character, did not make a 
pest of his service. 


ERETOFORE Jed ‘had made it a 
point to restrict and embarrass our 
attempts at easy conversation. Now he 
withdrew and left us to ourselves. This 
was a thing to be grateful for, and we 
were thankful, although favors from 
Jed were to be weighed, appraised, dis- 
sected and analyzed. 
It was owing to this extraordi- 
narily favorable disposition that 
I, coming to dinner one evening 
in a sullen mood, had oppor- 
tunity to take up a subject 
which concerned me. 
“Mrs. Sidney,” I said 
when Jed had placed the 
coffee-tray beside her 
Sy, and had retired, “I must 
ask you to release me 
from the absurd position I 
am in.” 

“What position, 
John?” asked the kindly 
lady. 

“T am engaged to Iso- 
bel,” I said. 

' “Which is a 
torment and 
a trial,” said 
Tsobel. 


‘RE 
is a trial and torment from which I wish 


“Tt is,’ I replied with warmth. 


release. I do not want to be hedged in 
by the absurdities of this arrange- 
ment.” 


“John, my boy,” said Mrs. Sidney, 
‘“what’s happened to you?” 

“Nothing, but I’m confused. I’d feel 
better if Isobel and I were not on this 
preposterous footing.” 

“But there was a reason,” Mrs. Sid- 
ney suggested mildly, “and it still exists, 
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and we relied upon you, John. We don't 
want to make you unhappy, but you 
don’t care for Isobel. That’s so appar- 
ent, and it helps us so much.” 

“T don’t care whether he cares 
me or not,” said Isobel suddenly. 
are going to remain engaged. Get your 
precise mind reconciled to the fact, 
John. While you are in this house, you 
and I are engaged to be married.” 

“Tsobel!”” her mother exclaimed. 

“I’m going to have the freedom that 
this man John brings me as my be- 
trothed,” said Isobel. “Both of you can 
reconcile yourselves to that. John, you 
are a victim. You are engaged to me, 
and I know you are unhappy. Mother, 
you see me do things because I am en- 
gaged to John. Well, I intend to re- 
main engaged and to do the things—and 
I love you both.” 

And by George, she danced up and 
kissed her mother and kissed me. 


for 


CHAPTER XL 


T times I hated myself as a me- 
thodical person, but it did no 
good. I was methodical, and 

from it there was no escape. I kept a 
diary. And each night as I made an 
entry, I turned back to the day of the 
year before. In doing so this night | 
read in the entry of the previous year: 
“Mr. Sidney made a sudden and aston- 
ishing discovery ef strength. He walked 
about his room Without assistance and 
was in a high degree of animation. His 
great yellow cat, usually inactive. be 
came almost kittenish and followed him, 
bounding at the tassels of his dressing 
gown and bouncing away in a scurry. 
leaping from chair to chair and inviting 
pursuit, which Mr. Sidney attempted but 
abandoned laughingly.” 

I recalled that night with the sharper 
interest because the entry I was about to 
make this night was substantially if not 
precisely to the same effect. Mr. Sidney 
had again revealed an astonishing recov- 
ery of strength and had displayed the 
greatest animation. He had asked us 
to have our dinner in his room, a thing 
very seldom done, and he had been won- 
derful as the majestic, courteous head of 


“We 


the family, full of humor and joviality. 

Jed was an amiable servitor, bantered 
by Mr. Sidney from time to time. Iso- 
bel’s animation was as infectious as her 
father’s, but Mrs. Sidney, I thought, 
had a look of apprehension in her eyes 
which was something apart from the 
pleasant smile on her face. She seemed 
to find the occasion significant, and I 
wonder that I had to read my diary to 
be refreshed in memory. 


HEN I had read it, I also saw the 

significance, and turning the page 
in the record of the vear before, I read: 
“Mr. Sidney is in a condition of ex 
haustion which might be called a com- 
plete and dangerous collapse. Dr. 
Buchtoltz, summoned in alarm, says 
that during his acquaintance with the 
case this transition overnight from ex- 
traordinary activity to exhaustion has 
been noted once every year and at ap- 
proximately the same time of the year, if 
not precisely on the same date.” 

The apprehension which Mrs. Sidney 
could not wholly conceal had this good 
foundation. Mr. Sidney was in the 
periodic miracle of renewed health and 
strength. but for whatever cause. he 
would be found to-morrow morning in a 
precarious condition of weakness. 

The event seemed so certain that 
I thought it best to acquaint Dr. 
Buchtoltz that night of the premonitory 
symptoms. 

I first thought of arousing the chauf- 
feur to drive me to the village or at least 
to bring a car around, but recalled that 
at the late hour, after midnight, the 
village would be sound asleep and the 
station-agent, who was also telegraph- 
operator, might not relish being aroused. 
So I decided to telephone a message to 
Dr. Buchtoltz’s residence in the city. to 
be given to him immediately if he were 
awake or as soon as he arose in the 
morning. I did not want to be over- 
heard. by any chance, by anyone, in 
telephoning this premonitory message, 
and thought that the office would be my 
most secure place. 

The house was not yet in full darkness 
when I came down the stairs to the main 
hall. It was lighted, and the stairway 
leading directly to Mr. Sidney’s room 











was lighted, which indicated that Jed 
was still with Mr. Sidney. 


HE office door never was locked. I 

did not want Jed blundering in on 
me while I was telephoning. He would 
be along presently, | thought, and I de- 
cided to go out on the main portico until 
by the extinguishing of the lights I 
should know he was on his way to bed. 

I was on my way to act on this plan 
when the light in the stairway leading 
to Mr. Sidney’s room was extinguished, 
and I knew Jed was on his way down- 
stairs. I did not have time to reach the 
entrance. I doubted that I even had 
time to retrace my steps. I did not 
want to meet Jed. So I stepped into a 
sort of little lounging space off the hall, 
which was quite dark. 

In a few minutes Jed went by, hum- 
ming, not singing. I had expected him 
to be very tipsy, considering the jovial 
mood of Mr. Sidney; it had even oc- 
curred to me that once a year, on a 
certain date—one to be commemorated— 
Mr. Sidney joined Jed in the wine and 
that this caused the relapse. But Jed 
was not drunk ; his step was steady. 

He was turning out the lights, but he 
was reversing the reasonable process. 
He went down the hall to the light at 
the stairway leading to his room and 
turned it out. ‘Then he came back, past 
the recess in which I stood, turning out 
lights as he went, and the last light he 
extinguished was the one at the foot of 
Mr. Sidney’s stairs. 

Now the hall was in complete dark- 
ness and was quiet. Jed, like myself, 
I guessed, was in hiding—but for what 
reason ? 

Then I heard the faintest stirring 
near by. It came nearer. I tried to 
keep from breathing audibly. I could 
hear another person’s breathing. It was 
Jed, beyond doubt. He came into the 
recess where I stood. It was only five 
or six feet deep but fully twenty feet 
long. He was at one end, as nearly as I 
could judge. I was at the other. 





HE situation, a product of super- 
caution, had grown ridiculous and 
also a bit ghastly. Here were Jed and I, 
standing in utter darkness in a small 
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recess in the hall, he not knowing of 
my presence, I not knowing his purpose. 

I decided to make my escape. I had, 
as usual, my electric flash in my pocket. 
If he heard me and challenged me, I 
could throw the light on him, challenge 
him, say that I was on my way to the 
telephone to consult Dr. Buchtoltz and 
make him explain. His position was 
the awkward one. I had an idea that 
even if he heard me he would not chal- 
lenge. 

I made my escape without noise—or 
if I made any, Jed did not care to in- 
quire ; and I found the office door in the 
dark. I intended merely to use the 
flash, find the telephone and do my er- 
rand in the dark. But I had just 
flashed the light once about the room 
when I heard a person at the door. This 
was not a stealthy person; the hand that 
touched the doorknob was resolute. By 
this time nothing rational seemed reason- 
able. ‘The house of mystery had so as- 
serted itself that one, hearing a noise, 
hid. Before me, revealed in the single 
flash of light, was a tall clock—and I 
was flattened against the wall the other 
side of that great clock before the per- 
son at the door was in the room. 

The person carried a candle—and it 
was Mr. Sidney. He was completely 
dressed and wore an overcoat and a cap 
which came down over his ears. His 
hands were gloved, and he was well pro- 
tected against more severe weather than 
that of this crisp October night. 

His candle lighted the large room 
but dimly, and I felt secure, seeing im- 
mediately that he had a definite object. 
He went to the corner of the room, took 
up a heavy cane which I had often seen 
standing there, and with it in his hand 
went toward the door as if his business 
in the room were there. 

As he did so, I saw his face plainly 
in the candlelight. It was _ wholly 
changed: it indicated ferocity, hate, 
malevolence, a bitter sense of injury— 
a terrible face, hardly recognizable as 
that of our gentle, courteous, jovial Mr. 
Sidney. He closed the door and was 
gone. 

When Mr. Sidney had been gone a 
moment, I heard him open the front 
door and heard him close it after him. 



































The person carried a candle—-and it was Mr. Sidney. He was completely dressed and wore an overcoat and a cap which 
came down over his ears. 
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| should have followed him to the front 
door, but Jed was somewhere in the 
uall. I waited at the half-open door of 
the office. Presently I could hear Jed 
coming down the hall, carelessly now. 
He also went to the front door, and I 
1eard it opened and closed again. 

I went to a window of the office which 
save a view of the lawn. I could see 
one figure slowly crossing the open 
space toward the path leading down to 
the river. Jed was standing just out- 
side the shadow of the house. 

The further figure—Mr. Sidney, as I 
knew—passed into the dense black of the 
thickets by the path. Then Jed stepped 
forth and went quickly across the open. 
| went to the front entrance and stood 
on the porch. 


CHAPTER XLI 


HE hunter’s moon was at full, and 
the place was luminous in a soft, 
misty yellow light. Late as it 

was in the year, a whip-poor-will was 
alling in the oak grove, a circumstance 
which my nerves could have omitted 
from the conditions of this strange night. 

I had tremors, frankly—felt the pres- 
ence of tangible dangers, unseen, and 
ntangible terrors. I never felt such 
oppression, doubt, distress and dismay in 
my life. My patient was on a strange 
errand far beyond any strength I ever 
knew him to have; and Jed, whom I 
always dreaded, was following him. 

It may be wondered why I was not 
instantly in chase and why I stood wor- 
ried and indecisive. The only explana- 
tion is that I knew, as surely as one 
could know anything by reason and con- 
jecture, that whatever was happening 
this night had happened this same night 
for a number of years in the past, an 
that whatever it was, it had direct con- 
nection with the secret of the’ place 
which Mrs. Sidney so earnestly desired 
me not to possess. For these reasons, or 
upon this instinct, I acted as I did and 
stood on the porch listening to the un- 
naturally late whip-poor-will and look- 
ing out toward the dark recesses of 
woods and thickets which stood at the 
edge of the yellow moonlight. 
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The tension was so great that I got a 
distinct shock when out of this wall of 
darkness came a figure running into and 
across the moonlit space toward the 
house. I knew it must be Jed, and | 
waited where I stood as he approached. 
He barely had come into the shadow of 
the house when another figure came ou! 
of the dark wall of the thickets and came 
slowly across the moonlit space. 

Jed, running up the steps, saw me and 
gasped in astonishment, but recovered 
himself with wonderful promptness: 

“Inside man, inside, and act natural,” 
he cried. ‘“‘Come,”—taking me by the 
arm,—‘“‘into the office.”’ 


E was so certain and so command- 
ing that I did just what I was 
told. 

“Into the office, man,” he said, still 
clutching me. “What are you doing 
abroad? This night of all nights! But 
no matter. Into the office, and turn on 
the lights. Turn on the lights in the 
hall—not all of them, but some of 
them.” 

He ran to do it himself and was all 
flutter and activity. Then he ordered: 

“Into the office now, and act natural. 
You're a man of genius: think of some- 
thing we could naturally be doing at this 
time. Think quick, man; it’s beyond 
me. What are we doing here? Good 
Lord, what are you doing here? I could 
have managed it without you. Why did 
you have to be on the scene? And I can 
think of nothing!” 

“You have severe cramps in the 
stomach,” I said. ‘It’s not to be won- 
dered at, considering the way you abuse 
your stomach. I may say you are the 
only human being I ever was glad to see 
drinking himself to death. You have 
now some premonitory symptoms of 
gastritis. You have got me up. If I 
do not have a collar and tie on it will 
look more natural—” 

I tossed these articles and my coat be- 
hind a couch. 

“And possibly if you were less clad it 
would help the illusion.” 


ED rid himself of collar, tie and coat 
and disposed of them in the same 
fashion. 
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“Now, I imagine,’ I said, “we are 
reasonably convincing as physician and 
sinner. What are your symptoms?” 

“You’re a man of genius!” Jed ex- 
claimed. “Wait a minute.” 

He ran to the window, concealing 
himself behind a curtain. 

“He’s almost here,” he said as he 
looked out on the ghastly white lawn. 
Then he came running back. 

“The door had better be opened,’ he 
said, and he threw the door to the office 
open. Then he sat in one of the chairs 
and began to whine loudly. 

“Tt’s an acute, shooting pain, Doctor,” 
he said loudly and then he whispered: 
“What ought it to be?” 

I heard the front 
shut. 

“T have often told you,” I said with 
loud professional dignity, ‘that there is 
a penalty attached to such habits as 
yours. Have you any nausea?” 

“Sick as I can be with pain,” said 
Jed, groaning tremendously. 

“I don’t mind at all -being aroused, 
Jed,” I said, just loud enough to carry 
to the person approaching and to sound 
to him as if it were a normal tone to Jed 
with me in the office. “That is a fair 
part of my business here.” 

I knew Mr. Sidney was standing in the 
doorway. So did Jed. Neither of us 
betrayed our knowledge until the strange 
apparition which we knew to be there 
said: 

“Up so late, Doctor? 


door open and 


Up so late, 


Mr. Sidney!” I exclaimed. 
F was, indeed, an extraordinary- 
looking being. He had controlled 
his voice and his manner. Discipline 
was fixed in his soul. But he had not 
controlled his expression. It was of the 
wildest excitement. And yet how he 
tried to preserve the normalities, taken 
as he was in such strange circumstances ! 
“Mr. Sidney!’ Iexclaimed again 
and my wonder was not simulated. 
“You abroad to-night at such an hour!” 
He made a violent effort- to keep his 
composure, and succeeded. 
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“T felt so well, Doctor,” he said, ‘‘and 
I see so little of the place I love so much, 
that I took the only chance I had—this 
wonderful October moon and my faith 
ful physician asleep and off guard, as I 
thought—to steal out a moment. But 
jo" : 

Here purpose took hold of him again 
and defied concealment; he became ex 
cited and caused me to have double 
dread of his to-morrow. “Jed, call the 
penitentiary,” he commanded. ‘There's 
a convict escaped. I met him as | 
walked down the lane toward the river. 
Call the penitentiary instantly. He ran 
when he saw me, but I recognized him. 
It was that old fellow I saw working in 
the library at the prison. Call quickly.” 

Jed took up the telephone. 

“Tell them he ran east toward the 
main road,” said Mr. Sidney in great 
agitation. ‘He saw me and ran. But | 
recognized him. There could not be 
any doubt.” 


ED had the penitentiary on the tele- 

phone. Yes, a convict, long trusted, 
had walked out of the prison gates. It 
was the old man in the library. They 
were hunting for him,—had been for 
three hours in several different parties,— 
not because they feared to have him es- 
cape, but because he would be so miser- 
able and unhappy in the open all night, 
and, liking him, they hoped to find him 
and bring him back to shelter. He had 
no use for liberty; it would only tor 
ment and torture him, but some whim— 
anyway, the old man was loose. 

“‘He’s on my place,” Mr. Sidney cried 
to Jed—in a voice I never would have 
recognized as his. “We can’t have 
convicts running about the place.” 

They would have him in a few min 
utes, said the man at the penitentiary. 
now that they had him located, and h 
would be as glad to get back as they 
would be to get him. 

That closed the conversation, and Mr 
Sidney, with one flash of spirit showing 
in his eyes, gently and softly collapse: 
in his chair with a moan. 

Jed and I, in alarm, got him to bed. 


‘The Mystery of Hartley House’’ comes to its climax and its conclusion in the next 


installment—in the December GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale November 12th. 





Who Knew 
It All 


WHEN A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN CAME TO 
AN ARCTIC MINING- 
CAMP, - HEN-GS 
BEGAN TO HAPPEN 


By ¥V. Lk. onmolbty 


IM WAINRIGHT, the most 


insufferable braggart in the 


J | North, 


was to arrive that 
evening at Kyak,—our little camp of 
twelve cabins and twenty-odd men, 
hugged up on the side of a lone creek 
culch,—and we had gathered in Escaby 
Joe’s cabin to discuss the impending 
calamity. 

‘That Jeem—he too conceit’, by gar!” 
was the verdict, spat out fiercely by 
'scaby—a little sour-faced, crippled 
Canuck, with a warm, paternal heart, a 
hair-trigger temper and_ smoldering 
black eyes—and seconded grimly by the 
rest of us. “He boas’, boas’, boas’— 
all the time boas’! Make me seeck! He 
come here; I go ’way!” 

“Not much you wont!” roared Thun- 
der Bob savagely, wheeling on the pep- 
pery little fellow. “This is one camp 
that long-tongued son-of-a-best-family 
aint going to drive the men out of. 
And I guess we’re not vellow enough to 
try to foist him off on anyone else. 


} hel 


either 


Such was the dangerous state of the camp's 

feelings when, one morning, Wainright 

packed up his cameras, harnessed his dogs 

and started off on a ten-day picture-taking 
jaunt. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 


Sounds of rage and: disgust greeted 
this reference to the men of Camp Sal- 
mon, our nearest neighbors down-river, 
who, unable to rid themselves of their 
pest by fair means, had resorted to the 
foul trick of assuring Wainright that 
far finer photographs could be secured 
at Kvyak, because of its greater eleva- 
tion. Bob and Escaby, happening into 
Camp Salmon, had found Wainright 
packing his precious cameras, and the 
big camp hysterical with joy. 

“Nope,” Bob growled determinedly, 
“that fellow’s been passed along enough. 
It’s time he was taught a lesson. And 
I guess we’re about equal to the job. 
What do you say, boys?” 

Our shouts of approval shook the 
cabin walls. Only “Merry” Mac Sam- 
mersley. as usual, took no part in the 
jubilation. 

“Got any plan, Bob?” he demanded 
plaintively from behind the black swirl 
of hair and whiskers that steeped him 
in perpetual gloom. “Catch him in a 
lie, maybe 2.’ 
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“I saw the gulch at a distance—stunning formation—and 
went in after some photographs. Came in sight of a 


smoking shaft, a dump, and 
two Swedes lighting out for 


” 
‘awson. 


ane . oi 


Bob shook his head 
dubiously. 

“There aint much hope of that. The 
boys have tried it, in every camp he’s 
stopped at. Escaby and I took a hand, 
last week, down at Camp Salmon. But 
he’s got photographs to prove most of 
his yarns. Aint he, Joe?” 

Escaby nodded bitterly. 

“You mean,” some one challenged 
mockingly, “all them tales he’s circu- 
latin’ are true?” 

“Sure!”’ Bob protested earnestly. 
“Wainright’s seen more of the world and 
had more exciting adventures in his 
thirty-eight years than any ten of us. 
He’s been hunting that sort of thing all 
his life. He’s silly rich, you know. Got 
more money back there in New York 
than he knows what to do with. This 
taking photographs is just his way of 
amusing himself while he knocks around. 
Oh, he’s seen a lot! He don’t need to 
lie. Lying aint his weak point—” 

“That’s a fact, Bob!” 


B°® glared. Over by the table Ted 

Larrimer (known as the Teddy Bare, 
for the little round bald spot on the top 
of his head) was chuckling to himself, 
his guileless young face—Ted was not 
yet twenty-six—gleaming wickedly in 
the lamplight. As always, Bob rose to 
the bait. 

“What do you know about it?” he 
growled impatiently. 

Ted was engaged in fashioning a pair 
of dice from some cubes of sugar his 
mamma (back in Boston) had sent her 
boy in her last package. And now he 
finished a dot before he looked up. His 
shoulders were shaking. 

“Had the disease myself once,” he 
explained soberly. “It’s—” 

“Disease! That fellow hasn’t—” 

“Cranium inflatum,’ concluded the 
Teddy Bare firmly. There was a flash 


of mock- 

ery in the 

gray eyes 

that contra- 

dicted the solemn 
tone. “What do 
you call that but a—”’ 

“He means _ swell- 
head, Bob,” I cut in 
hastily. ‘Go on about 
Wainright.” 

But Bob snorted, his 
scornful gaze bent upon 
the shaking bald spot 
under the lamp. 

“T guess you and Wainright’l| 
like each other fine,” he jeered. 
“He’s another one of these here 
smart college graduates that knows 
it all.” 

“Bob,” deprecated the dry, boyish 
voice of the Teddy Bare, “you flatter 
me!” 

A roar of laughter greeted this. For 
in truth, Bob did flatter him. Had Mr. 
Edward Larrimer graduated from his 
college, instead of being forcibly ejected 
for his share in certain important hazing 
operations, he would not have been there 
in the North, half-owner with me in a 
second-rate claim, while he spent his 
nights studying for the examination 
which was, after all, to make him into 
the accredited mining engineer he had 
so nearly become. 

“As I was saying,” concluded Bol) 
with dignity, “Jim Wainright’s no liar. 
He’s just a swaggering, swell-chested 
tenderfoot that’s got to be took down. 
Why, boys, that fellow’s so dead gone 
on his own cleverness he doesn’t think 
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he ever made a mistake or ever will. 
Holy Michael! You ought to hear him! 
It’s downright pitiful! Somebody's got 
to set him right!” 

“That’s the talk!’ came the gratify- 
ing chorus of assent. 

The light of battle flared in 
ye. 


“All right. 


Bob’s 
Now what'll it be—’”’ 


H* was interrupted by the yelping of 
dogs outside, and the hail of 
Skookum Charley, the half-breed Indian 
who hauled freight between the camps. 

Escaby flung open the door. And 
Charley, who stood beside his loaded 
sled swinging his lantern impatiently, 
ellowed his message from the trail. He 
had passed Jim Wainright hours before. 
resting in a deserted cabin away down 
by Two-Feather Fork. Wainright had 
hurt his toe and had seemed about all in. 
But he had stubbornly refused Charley’s 
help, bragging that he could make Kyak 
easily. 

“Better go get him,’”’ Charley laughed 
as he prepared to mush on. ‘“‘He’s there 
for the night, all right. I’ve been clear 
around by Camp Johnson since leaving 
iim. It’s been all of three hours. Take 
some liniment along!” 

Calling to his dogs, he swung off up 
the trail. 

With jubilant shouts we crowded back 
into the cabin and hurriedly planned the 
rescue. 

‘“Who’s going?” 

Evervbody claimed the right. 
“Toss for it!” 
The Teddy Bare flung his big 
dice on the table, and after them 
his fur cap. 
Crowding and joking. the 
men closed in, caught up 
cap and dice, and shook 
: { for one-spots. The 
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winners hurried out to harness up, while 
the rest of us fell to planning a series 
of future humiliations for the rescued, 
of which this defeated boast should be 
merely the beginning. 

Only Mac Sammersley, with his 
usual high spirits, gloomed behind his 
whiskers. 

“That feller’s uncanny,” he protested 
worriedly. ‘‘He’s too plumb wise. I'll 
bet you—”’ 

Goaded by our jeers, he had sorrow- 
fully dragged out his lean gold-sack to 
back up his wager as to Wainright’s 
arrival, when suddenly there came from 
without the cries of weary dogs and a 
faint halloo. : 

Catching up lanterns, we burst 
into the trail, silenced with disgust. 
For staggering toward us behind 
his loaded sled was a giantlike 
form there was no mistaking,— 
even had Escaby not lapsed 
suddenly into  sulphurous 
French,—for the newcomer 
jerked up his head with 
the arrogant chuckle 
famed in a_ hundred 
camps. 

“T told Charley—” 
he began  huskily; 
and then he 
fainted. 


cy the fol- 
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tle need be told except that, true to his 
reputation, Wainright poured out on us 
an endless, odious, self-appreciative 
monologue which every day became 
more intolerable, which nothing could 
stem, and on which neither sarcasm nor 
downright rudeness had the slightest 
effect. 

In the face of our most brazen insults 
he would laugh jubilantly—a _ sup- 
pressed, mocking little laugh that never 
came out in the open—as though he 
found our antagonism a stimulating 
challenge. After which, flinging up his 
great shaggy brown head (he was a 
handsome devil!) and squaring his mas- 
sive shoulders, he would plunge again, 
with renewed exuberance, into the sub- 
ject of James Van Deusen Wainright, 
his miraculous acuteness and his marvel- 
ous exploits. Occasionally, to explain 
how he came by certain admirable traits, 
he would relate for us the illustrious 
history of the Wainright family; and 
we were amazed to discover that the 
man’s personal vanity was as nothing 
compared to his pride of family. The 
latter was colossal—a creed, almost. 

There were others of us there—Ted, 
in particular, one of whose ancestors, a 
bibulous gentleman, had behaved so 
scandalously aboard the Mayflower that 
he had gone down in _history—who 
might have done a bit of boasting our- 
selves had we been given the chance. 
But we were not. Wainright aggres- 
sively held the floor. 

During working-hours—while we 
were off at our diggings, burning and 
drifting and piling up our dumps in 
readiness for the spring clean-up—we 
had a brief surcease from the fellow’s 
brag; but in the leisure time there was 
no escape. 

It had been our nightly habit to 
gather in Escaby Joe’s cabin for a game 
of poker and a mug of the blueberry 
wine Escaby brewed every summer and 
sold to us in the winter. And _ here 
Wainright, hunting us down, presided— 
outboasting, outlaughing, outdrinking, 
outplaying everybody else. 

Hour after hour he would sit there 
among us, a sardonic grin on his face 
and his eyes (which were the cold blue 
of an iceberg) glittering mockingly, 


while he raked in our chips and told us, 
at the same time, of an experience he’d 
lived through in Borneo or Tibet that 
beat any yarn, colored or plain, we’d 
ever heard in the North. And, try as 
we would, we couldn’t prove a word of 
his stories untrue. The man was as 
honest as a Chinaman. 

“You don’t believe that, do you?” he 
would comment, with his unquenchable, 
mocking good humor. “Wait! I'll 
draw you a diagram!” 

Which he would do, on the cabin 
wall, with his knife-blade, plunging 
into detailed explanations. 

I sometimes suspected he courted 
Kscaby’s wasplike attacks, for they gave 
him a chance to dwell at greater length 
on his own amazing cleverness and later 
on to grin over Escaby’s surly with- 
drawal to the stove, where (while Bob 
took up the onslaught) the savage little 
fellow would mutter to his pipe in 
French until going-home time. 


UCH was the dangerous state of the 

camp’s feelings when, one morning. 
Wainright packed up his cameras, har- 
nessed his dogs, and started off on a 
ten-day picture-taking jaunt. We had 
not permanently got rid of him. He 
had taken a great fancy to Kyak, he 
told us, and had decided to settle down 
there for the winter. But even a brief 
respite was not to be sniffed at. And 
it was with joy that we watched the 
top of his fur cap flash out of sight 
around the up-river trail. 

There followed days of heavenly 
peace. Escaby seldom flew into a rage. 
Bob sang around the camp. And Ted. 
ceasing his deviling, fashioned for us 
from an old plaid shawl and some col 
ored beans the outfit of checkers he had 
long promised us. Old enmities were 
forgotten. Our peace was like the 
dream of the tired musher. 

And like a dream, it came to a sud- 
den end. 

We were at Escaby’s, deep in a quiet 
game, when the yelping of Nungen. 
Wainright’s leader, brought us back to 
the world of realities. 

“Oh gar!” choked Escaby, “that 
Jeem, he come back! And we aint plan’ 
anyt’ing! We one fine fool!’ 
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“By George!” Ted was muttering as Wainright and the girl hurried forward, Wainright helping her over the bad places. 
“By George! Might’ve known he’d get the one woman in the World. Bill—look at her!” 
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“You bet!” groaned Bob. 
we've been wasting our time 

The door flew open, and in burst 
Wainright. He paused, grinning at us 
in a funny way. He was nipped red 
(it was a night of still, bitter cold) ; his 
eyelashes were tipped with icicles; and 
his eyes were as glittery as the bluest ice- 
chunks the moon ever shone on. But 
what we noticed was his excitement. 
Yes, excitement! He was aflame with 
it. 

“What’s up?” growled Bob. 

Wainright strolled over to the stove 
and stood with his back to it, rubbing 
his hands and grinning at us. 

“Just in from Dawson,” he 
pleasantly. 

“Dawson !” 

“Um-um! Had a claim recorded.” 
And as an electric thrill swept us, he 
added, his voice trembling with excite- 
ment: ‘‘There’s been a new discovery, 
boys. Couple of Swedes struck it rich 
in a little gulch north of here. I hap- 
pened right in on them. Luck, eh?” 

Not a man of us could speak for a 
moment. Kyak, you see, was a poor 
camp, being gradually abandoned. We 
men had hung on there, working our 
claims (poor as they were) rather than 
be idle, meantime prespecting the re- 
gion. We had found nothing worth 
while. And now for this swell-chested 
chechahco, off on his silly picture-hunt, 
to stumble on— 

“Where?” roared Thunder Bob, 
bringing his fist down on the table. 
“Not around here!” 

Wainright chuckled maddeningly. 
He hadn’t had so much fun for a long 
time. 

“No, nowhere near here. It’s not in 
this locality. It’s a little gulch leading 
off from Snow Creek—about eight miles 
north of where Wolf Creek puts in. I 
saw the gulch at a distance—stunning 
formation—and went in after some pho- 
tographs. Came in sight of a smoking 
shaft, a dump, and two Swedes light- 
ing out for Dawson. I took a look 
at their pay-dirt, and rich—holy smoke! 
I staked and then followed them. They 
didn’t beat me by much; but the news 
was around, all right. I saw mine 
recorded, then rushed over here to tell 


“Here 


” 


said 
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you fellows. You're twice as near that 
creek—” 

But we were already on our feet, some 
of us firing more questions at him as 
to the exact location of the gulch, others 
hurrying out to harness up and get 
started. 

In half an hour we were all on our 
Way, every man in camp except Escaby, 
—who never attempted to take part in 
a stampede, on account of his lame 
back,—Bob, who had staked claims in 
both localities, and of course Jim Wain- 
right. : 

The three watched us off in the moon- 
light, Bob standing silent and glum in 
the cabin doorway, Escaby hallooing 
to us and Wainright laughing at us 
from the trail and waving his big arms. 
Then, just before the last sled—the out- 
fit Ted and I had a fifty-fifty interest 
in—lurched out of sight, we saw Wain- 
right stalk pompously back into Es- 
caby’s cabin. 

“Fine men to be left alone together,” 
Ted-shouted at me as we swung around 
a corner and plunged down onto the 
frozen creek. ‘“Something’ll happen: 
Wainright’ll_ get on those fellows’ 
nerves; and then—look out! They’ll 
fix him. Escaby’s primed for the job. 
I could see it in his eye.” 

“What can they do?’ I 
skeptically. 

“I. dunno!” The Teddy Bare 
grinned in the moonlight. ‘But they’ll 
do something.” He turned to me 
eagerly. ‘Bet on it?” 

“Sure!” I challenged recklessly, the 
vision of that rich gulch ahead befog- 
ging my reason a bit. “Bet you ten 
ounces !” 

“©enge as) 


retorted 


a curiously enough it was at just 
this point on the trail, on our home- 
ward trip about three weeks later, that 


Ted recalled that wager, glumly 
dragged out his skinny little gold sack. 
contemplated its outer splendor (it was 
gorgeously beaded) and prying the 
mouth open, squinted down into its al- 
most empty maw. He hefted it in his 
hand. 

“Only about seven ounces there. 
Bill,” he growled sorrowfully, chugging 
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the sick-looking sack back into his 
clothes. “I guess you’ll have to take 
my share in Koyokuk (one of our dogs) 
in payment.” 

“Don’t be an idiot!” I remember 
flinging back irritably. The past weeks 
of suspense and disappointment had 
been a pretty bitter pill to swallow, 
and none of us had our medicine-face 
smoothed out yet. 

“You can’t tell what’s happened here 
at camp. That man may be pretty near 
superhuman, but he isn’t quite, or he’d 
be flying around now, instead of using 
his legs. He’s got his weak points ; and 
by thunder I’m going to find out what 
they are and soak it to him!” 

A dry laugh from Ted silenced me. 

We were both thinking over the 
events of the past weeks—of our eager 
departure under conditions that had al- 
most warmed our hearts toward the 
meddlesome braggart there in Kyak, of 
the hasty staking of our claims, of our 
trip to the gold commissioner’s to have 
them recorded, of our excited rush back 
to the new gulch—to camp until we 
found out just what our luck had been 
and if it would not pay us better to 
work these claims than the ones at 
Kyak. 

Our disillusionment had been grad- 
ual but overwhelming; for as we had 
burned down toward bedrock, the utter 
worthlessness of our ground had be- 
come more and more apparent, as had 
the richness of Wainright’s. (At his 
request we had hired men in Dawson 
to come out and work his claim.) The 
pay-streak lay entirely within the three 
claims staked first. These contained a 
fortune, while ours were not worth 
even the labor we had spent on 
them. 

Wainright, as usual (like the 
rich little boy at the grab-bag 
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party) had drawn the prize package, 
while we had drawn neat little bundles 
of sawdust. And what was worse, we 
had now staked claims in that locality, 
and except by purchase, we could not 
own another, no matter what new dig- 
ging should be discovered there. 

Of course, for the irony of all this 
Wainright was not in the least to blame. 
Indeed, he had done what—in any mod- 
est, generous fellow—would have been 
a comradely act, but which, coming 
from him, seemed in the light of our 
desperate disappointment and childish 
unreason only malignant, arrogant 
meddlesomeness, a sort of frame-up 
against us by the par- 
ticular little gods who 
arranged Wainright’s 
destiny. 

“What's that yarn, 

Ted, about the old 
Greek chap whose 
mother dipped him 
into a stream to 
make him invul- 
nerable, but held 
him by the 
heel ?” 

“Wain- 
right’s.£ 
mother.” /¥ 
bitterly 
snapped 
Ted, 


“Fall?” he groaned despairingly. ‘Bill, I’ve ou 


bottom.” My hand dropped on his shoulder. “Then 


for the love of heaven, goin and win her!” I commanded. 
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“didn’t make any such mistake as that, 
you can bet! She used a rope. I tell 
you, Bill, that chap’s not human. 
Better keep out of his way, I say.” 
“Oh, shucks!” I said, kind of half- 
heartedly. Then, as we swung around 


the bend in the trail and in sight of . 


the camp, I halted in surprise. 

Ted—at the gee-pole—looked up, 
whistled and stopped still so suddenly 
that the dogs nearly upset him. 


HERE, ahead of us, striding down 

the trail in his grandest, most jovial 
manner, came to meet us the man who 
(inadvertently) had given us the most 
unpleasant three weeks I ever remem- 
ber. But it was not Wainright’s ap- 
proach that so amazed us. It was the 
presence, at Wainright’s side, of a wom- 
an—a young white woman, all slender 
and girlish in her suit of furs, a girl 
of twenty-two or -three, with the gen- 
tlest face, the saddest of velvet brown 
eyes, the brightest of gold-bright hair 
crisping in curls around the edge of 
her fur cap, and the shyest smile I 
had seen since I had left the States 
four years before. Had Wainright 
come toward us with a yellow tea-rose 
in his hand, we could not have been 
more astonished. 

The North, in those days, did not 
breed such women; nor did many come 
there. And those who did (heavily 
chaperoned by father or brother), sel- 
dom got farther than the big river- 
camps or towns. In lone outposts like 
ours they were never seen—only 
dreamed of as a part of all that we had 
left back home. And as far as Kyak 
was concerned, this was the first white 
woman to set foot in it. 

When we had built our cabins, we 
had agreed that no dance-hall women 
should come in there. We were all 
(except Escaby, Mac, Bob and a few 
others who had been there before us) 
professional or business men, most of 
whom had wife or sweetheart waiting 
for us to make our piles and return. 
Those of us who had not a woman wait- 
ing were equally determined not to 
blunder into the tragi-comic mistake of 
so many lonely men in the North—a 
marriage to some pretty woman who 
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(seeming goddesslike to him in his iso- 
lation) should, on reaching a big camp 
or the States, prove a woman whom he 
would never have married at home and 
whom he could not introduce to his 
people without suffering for all con- 
cerned. Many is the prospector who, 
the scales falling from his eyes in this 
fashion, has grimly turned back to the 
wilderness, sticking to the woman, as 
indeed a man should, but renouncing 
forever his own people and way of life. 

“By George!” Ted was muttering as 
Wainright and the girl hurried for- 
ward, Wainright helping her over the 
bad places. “By George! Might’ve 
known he’d a get the one woman in 
the world. Bill—look at her!” 

“Oh, hush up!” I ordered. For 
Wainright was leading the girl up to 
us, his hand on her elbow. 

“This is Miss Merriam, boys,” he 
was saying quietly. ‘Miss Merriam,’— 
he looked down at the wistful, lovely 
little stranger, whose brown eyes, flit- 
ting over my old face indifferently, 
had fled like homing pigeons to Ted’s 
boyish one,—‘“this is Mr. Marvin” (in- 
dicating me) ‘and this is our camp 
graybeard” (with a mocking glance at 
Ted’s intent face), “Mr. Larrimer. 
Now you’ve met them all, I think.” 
When we had shaken hands gravely, 
he added quizzically to us: “I thought 
I’d better come out and intercept you 
fellows, before you found my duffle in 
your cabin. I’m bunking with you for 
the present. I’ve given my cabin up to 
Miss Merriam.” 

A wave of painful color flickered over 
the girl’s face. And suddenly tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

“I’m very sorry,” she said in a low 
tone. ‘“I—I hope I wont have to trou- 
ble you—for long. I—I feel—so—” 

“No trouble at all, I assure you!” I 
had begun heartily. 

But she had turned away to keep 
back the tears, and was walking swiftly 
toward camp, her head bowed. 


’ 


ITH a low word of compassion, 
Ted suddenly thrust the whip into 
my hands and hurried after her. We 
saw him overtake her and walk along 
with her, stooping over her soothingly. 











For a long moment we stared—I dum- 
founded, Wainright scowling. Then we 
started on toward Kyak. 

“She came staggering into camp the 
day you boys left,” Wainright said 
abruptly, “hauling her brother on their 
sled. I don’t know how she ever did 
it, although he was a slight young fel- 
low. He was dead—frozen; but she 
didn’t know it. She was talking to 
him, telling him they had only a little 
way to go. He’d been very ill, and 
had had to get on the sled. He'd 
begged her to go on and leave him, but 
she wouldn’t. We buried him, Bob and 
Escaby and I; then I tramped over to 
the Mission after an Indian woman to 
nurse her. I turned my cabin over, 
and they’ve been there ever since. She 
was raving, out of her head, for a 
week. And when she got better, we had 
to break the news. Awful tragedy for 
such people to come up here. Poor 
chap! And now the girl, alone up here 
—a girl like that!” 

“Like what?” My contradiction was 
mechanical, absent-minded; for I had 
been as impressed by the girl’s refine- 
ment as he. But its effect on him was 
ludicrous. 

He started, giving me a queer, dis- 
turbed look, unusual for him. 

“What in blazes is the matter with 
you men?’ he demanded sharply. 
“Escaby can’t see that Miss Merriam is 
a thoroughbred. Bob says she’s a 
pretty little thing, but not used to much, 
probably. Mac Sammersley says he 
likes her, even if she has got folks she’s 
ashamed to talk about. If that’s what 
the North does to your judgment, sim- 
ply because a girl prefers to be reti- 
cent—” 

He snorted and fell silent. 

As he had talked, it had suddenly 
dawned on me what the men were about 
—what weapon the arrival of this lovely 
girl had given into their hands. 

Just for an instant it seemed cruel 
toward the girl. Then I decided that 
it was the greatest kindness we could 
show her. For Wainright had no real 
love left in him to give to any woman: 
he had given it all to himself. 

Suddenly I began to laugh. Wain- 
right looked down at me. 
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“Well?” 

“I was thinking,” I explained, “that 
the North does sort of warp men’s judg- 
ment about women. Ever hear about 
Mark Saunders?” 

He had not, and seemed not to care 
to. But I told him the story, in all 
its pretty details, just as it had been told 
to me and to every other single man 
who had ever come into the North. 
Mark, you see, had married (in the 
North) a “goddess” whom he had run 
across after five months’ isolation in the 
wilderness,—had written to his people 
about her, sending snapshots and tell- 
ing her name, and had learned that he 
was bringing home, as his bride, the 
coquettish servant girl who, discharged 
by his mother several months before, had 
sought him out and had her revenge. 

“You never can tell,” I finished as 
we drew up before our cabin and I be- 
gan the unhitching, “who’s who up 
here. Get folks in furs and moccasins, 
take their razors and ribbons away, and 
you can’t tell a thing about them except 
what they want you to know. And 
that’s the way it should be, in a new 
country. Our rule is to take people as 
you find them, treat them square and 
demand the same; and it’s a good one, 
too. But marrying—that’s different! 
A fellow ought to be pretty careful 
about that. Men lose all judgment out 
in places like this, you know—especially 
tenderfeet like you. We old fellows 
aren’t so apt to make mistakes. But 
we're not infallible either. . We get 
reckless sometimes. Better come on in. 
I can tell you some more—” 

But he had had enough. 

“By the way,” I asked, as he started 
off for a tramp after good subjects for 
pictures, “who did you say her brother 
was? And where are they from?” 

He stopped and gave me a peculiar 
glare, half of conviction, half of rage. 
Without answering, he strode off. 

A LITTLE later, at Escaby’s (where 

Bob was explaining amid roars of 
laughter how the plan had originated 
with himself and Escaby and been com- 
municated in turn to every home-coming 
sled except ours, which Wainright had 
gone out to meet himself), I learned 
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why Wainright had stalked off without 
answering my questions. I put them to 
Escaby. 

Escaby shrugged thoughtfully. 

“Ah—she nevair tell! She will not! 
For why? I do not know! Her broth- 
air—he ees a prospector, she say. That 
ees enough for me, Escaby. That leetle 
girl? Who? Anyt’ing she say, I belief. 
She ees a lady—and so beautiful! But 
thees Jeem—we meex heem all up! Ho- 
ho-ho! We tell heem—” Hugging 
himself, Escaby went off into a gale of 
laughter. ‘You ask Bob.” 

Bob took his pipe from his mouth 
and knocked the ashes out. 

“Why, you see,” he explained to me, 
chuckling, ‘‘we jus’ pointed out to Wain- 
right how much this little girl is like 
Mona Murphy, down at Dyea. The 
Alaska Daisy, they call her. Yellow 
hair, brown eyes, shy ways. You've 
heard the men talking about her, Bill. 
She waited in her uncle’s restaurant— 
the Gold Nugget—and got him more 
trade than his bum grub deserved. The 
boys used to go in there just to see her, 
and maybe get a smile from her. She 
was always a quiet little thing, and re- 
fined in her talk. They say Murphy 
gave her a good schooling. 

“Mona Murphy!” I cut in. 
Merriam—you’re crazy, man!” 

“Now look here, Bill,” interrupted 
Bob soothingly, tapping my shoulder 
with his pipestem. “We aint saying it’s 
the same girl ‘at all! We don’t know. 
There aint anybody in these parts ever 
seen her except Skookum Charley; but 
we’ve all heard a lot about her. Last 
week Charley happened into Camp Sal- 
mon with word that her uncle had shot 
somebody and got locked up for it, and 
Mona had closed the restaurant and 
gone away.” 

“Sure she’s gone away!” I flung 
back excitedly, for by now the full 
beauty of their scheme was breaking 
on me. “She’s married to a fellow 
named Oleson, and: living at Juneau. 
But I don’t think it’s generally known. 
I heard those Swedes talking about it 
over at the gulch one day.” 

“Bill!” . Bob’s- big paw was grip- 
ping my shoulder desperately. ‘You 
wouldn’t tell Wainright—” 


“Miss 
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“Tell Wainright!’ I almost shouted, 
swinging around to slap his other shoul- 
der. ‘Not for all the gold in his new 
claim! And say,” I added excitedly as 
the boys applauded with roars and 
thumps, “‘we’ve got to warn Charley not 
to come in here for a few weeks!” 

“Already done, Bill!” chuckled Bob 
jubilantly. ‘“Everything’s done—ex- 
cept Wainright. And he’s getting 
mighty uneasy. If he hadn’t been hit 
hard, he’d have lit out days ago. He’s 
too much in love to tear himself away, 
and too scared of who she might be to 
take the plunge. He-he-he!” 

“You're a pack of beasts!” Ted had 
risen and flung the cards down. “Nice 
way for a camp of men—gentlemen you 
call yourselves—to treat a girl like Miss 
Merriam! It’s yellow!” 

He stormed out, and I found him, a 
few minutes afterward, in our cabin, 
pacing the floor. I swung him around. 
His face was tortured, wrung. My heart 
softened. 

“You believe you’re going to fall in 
love with this little girl, eh?” 

He glowered, then nodded and 
dropped on a stool. 

“Fall?” he groaned despairingly. 
“Bill, I’ve struck bottom !” 

“Oh, come,” I had foolishly begun, 
“it’s too soon—” 

But he gave me one look, and I shut 
up. It had been a good many years 
since I had been young. But suddenly 
I remembered; and an old wound was 
torn open. My hand dropped on his 
shoulder. The boy was quivering, but 
hardly more than I. 

“Then for the love of heaven, go in 
and win her!” I commanded harshly. 

I swung away from him, and going 
over to the window (made of moss- 
chinked bottles through which there was 
no looking out), stared blindly. It 
wasn’t the bottles I saw, but the face of 
a young girl—sunny and blue-eyed, and 
as dewy-fresh as that of the little wan- 
derer there at Kyak, the face every man 
sees but once in his lifetime. And 
again, as I stood there, I tried to recall 
what it was we had quarreled about. 
I was about Ted’s age, and vain. I 
suppose she had said something -that 
hurt me. At least, I had gone away 
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from her—across the world. And she 
had gone away too. But while my jour- 
ney had ended, hers was the one from 
which there is no returning. 

I went over to the boy. 

“You'll stay with it, till you win 
her?” 

“God knows I'll try. But—” 

“Well?” 

“Wainright,” he groaned, “he’s mad 
about her! What chance do I stand?” 

“Wainright!” I growled, a wholesome 
irritability supplanting every other feel- 
ing for the moment. “If you’re going 
to let that yellow-streaked son-of-a-best- 
family get away with her—” 

“But how—” 

“How?” I mocked wearily. ‘How? 
Haven’t the men shown you how? Help 
us to persuade this blue-ribbon prize- 
winner that little Miss Merriam’s not 
in his class.” 

“But Bill! It’s the other way around. 
She’s a thoroughbred! I’m not speaking 
of family, now, or any of that snobbish 
rot. I don’t know anything about her 
people, and I don’t need to. Probably 
they’re F. F. V.’s; she looks it. But if 
not, it doesn’t matter. I tell you that 
girl is the most delicate, sensitive—” 

I threw up my hands. 

“And anyway,” pleaded the boy des- 
perately, “I wont have you men joking 
about the woman I am going to 
marry !” 

I regarded him sardonically. 

“Sort of looking at things differently, 
aren’t you? A moment ago you were 
afraid Wainright might stand a chance 
too! Got all over that modesty, eh?” 

The Teddy Bare wilted. “Go 
ahead.” 

“As I was saying,” I resumed, “you’ve 
got to help us persuade him Miss Mer- 
riam would never ‘do’ back home. You 
can’t make any more breaks like that 
one on the trail coming in, when you 
bolted after her as if you’d seen a prin- 
cess. No siree! When you want to 
make love to her, take her out for a 
walk, or do it when he isn’t around. 
Before long you’ll see him do something 
petty. That’s his measure, Ted. I’m 
sure of it; we all are. Wait—how 
long’s she going to be here?” 

“Until she gets money from the 
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States. She’s written to some rela- 
tives.” 

“Good! Then you've got plenty of 
time. Now goto it! Get her engaged 
to you before Wainright can _ see 
Charley. Oh, sure he’ll do that! He’s 
just waiting for the chance. He'll 
stand this suspense about so long; then 
he’ll invite her on a ride to Camp Sal- 
mon, or get Charley up here. And when 
the Camp Salmon boys fall down and 
worship her, and Charley gives him the 
laugh, he’ll find out she’s engaged to 
you. It'll be the first double-kick jolt 
he’s ever had in his life!” 

“Ssh!” Ted interrupted. 
ing in!” 


“He’s com- 


E waited until we heard the door 

open. Then, with our backs to it 
and our feet on the stove, Ted asked 
me confidentially : 

“You don’t suppose he’s really en- 
gaged to her? That highflier?” 

I managed to roar with laughter. 

“No telling. When a man gets loco, 
that way, up here, he loses all caution 
he ever had. And by Jove, she’s too 
good for him, I say! She’s pretty, and 
a nice girl. Better than a lot of the 
fashionable women he knows back home, 
I’ll wager. She doesn’t paint or smoke 
or swear. She’s a sweet, gentle little 
thing. But I'll admit I wouldn’t want 
to take a waitress home as my bride. 
No siree! Wouldn’t be pleasant!” 

Ted chuckled. 

“You bet not! Think of the shock 
to his people! Oh, say, Billy, they'll 
have the laugh on him in every camp up 
here!” 

Wainright had closed the door and 
gone out. 

“Bill,” Ted blazed, “this is hellish !” 

“You’re protecting her,” I reminded 
him soberly. 

With a sound of rage, he snatched his 
coat and cap from the table and plunged 
out, to walk it off in the bitter night air. 
It was almost morning when he re- 
turned, worn-out, and sinking on a stool, 
flung his arms out before him across the 
table, letting his head fall on them. 

“T guess you’re right,” he conceded 
wearily. “I couldn’t compete with that 
fellow. He’d quote poetry to her; and 
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he’d never run out of talk. And blast it, 
I can’t ever think of anything to say, 
except that it looks like snow, or 
wouldn’t she like to come for a walk. 
We've got to stand him off! But it’s 
the devil of a way to do it, Bill!” 

I managed to smother a chuckle be- 
neath the blankets of my bunk. 


HE weeks that followed will never 
be forgotten at Kyak while the camp 
stands. 

For us men—who drove Wainright 
to more and more ludicrous caution, 
until he was afraid to speak to or look 
at the unconscious girl—they were a 
gale of suppressed mirth, mirth that 
was agony because it must be concealed. 
Occasionally, indeed, it did burst out, 
like fire long smothered ; but Wainright 
attributed these mocking outbursts to 
our vulgar delight in seeing him in the 
predicament he supposed himself in— 
that of being blindly, desperately in love 
with a girl whom we (the dirt beneath 
his feet) frankly considered of very 
humble station. A Wainright and a 
waitress? Impossible! And the worst 
was, despite our nauseous conviction re- 
garding her origin, the man found him- 
self totally unable to give the girl up 
until he had more positive knowledge. 

For Ted—who pursued his court- 
ship with the desperation of a drowning 
man when Wainright was not around, 
glooming over the checkerboard when 
he was—these weeks were a period of 
such torture and suspense that more 
than once my heart quaked for him. 

“Bill,” he would groan almost daily, 
“T give up. She likes me, but that’s 
all. You can’t make anyone love you!” 

“Wainright wont take any such 
gloomy view,” I would assure him 
brutally. ‘Wait till he finds out what 
he’s losing. He'll sweep her off her 
feet and whisk her down to the Mission 
before she’s said yes. Now’s your only 
chance!” 

Whereupon, setting his young jaw, 
Ted would plunge once more into the 
battle. 

And what of the girl herself? From 
outward appearances, these weeks were 
a time of gradually dawning light- 
heartedness. It was as if, looking up 
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from her grieving, she had found the 
world still beautiful, and once more 
reached out her young arms to it. 

Although still as silent regarding her- 
self, her people, her home, her reason 
for being there in the frozen North, she 
emerged by degrees from the shadow 
she had been under, blossoming into a 
gentle friendliness so exquisite, so in- 
comparable, so totally unlike the brazen 
familiarity which generally passed for 
“liveliness” in the women one met up 
there, that we were in terror lest Wain- 
right, pulling from his eyes the wool 
his own selfish fear had drawn over 
them, should see the girl as she really 
was—as she had first appeared to him 
before we had inoculated him with 
doubt. 


AS the days sped, and the quiet girl 

crept deeper into all our hearts— 
Wainright’s too, no doubt—his torture 
became frenzy. Twice he prepared to 
go off on a several months’ trip, weak- 
ening at the last moment with an excuse 
that must have made the dogs laugh. 
Once, for three whole days, he kept 
away from Escaby’s, explaining that he 
was busy in the little dark-room he had 
fixed up in our cabin. But on the fourth 
day he was back, savagely watching 
Miss Merriam’s every movement. 

Bit by bit his control weakened. He 
tried to get the girl to talk of herself, 
but she only shrank from him in terror, 
thereafter keeping to her cabin for days, 
or sitting among us with the old brood- 
ing sadness. 

At last Bob interfered. 

“Cut that out, Wainright!” he com- 
manded sharply, on one occasion after 
the girl had slipped away with blanched 
face. ‘Leave the poor little kid in 
peace. She’s protecting somebody ; 
that’s sure—probably that uncle of hers. 
He drank pretty hard, and I suppose 
he’s done something rash. Anyhow, 
she’s got a perfect right to keep it to 
herself if she wants to. Aint she, 
boys?” 

“Vou bet!’ came our emphatic assur- 
ance. 

But Wainright’s endurance had 
reached the, snapping-point. And the 
following morning, the entire camp was 
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thrown into convulsions of mirth by his 
announcement that he intended to drive 
down to Camp Salmon on business. 

We understood perfectly. Charley 
was due there, that day. 

Wainright departed; and no sooner 
had his sled flashed out of sight around 
the trail than we saw Ted (white with 
anxiety and trembling with eager hope) 
starting off for a tramp with Miss Mer- 
riam. The girl was rosy with high 
spirits; her curls were crisper than 
ever ; her brown eyes were melting with 
fun. The two young people waved us 
good-by from the trail, and the day of 
greatest suspense we had lived through, 
since Wainright had sent us off on our 
fool’s errand, ensued. 


AINRIGHT was the first to re- 

turn; and with him—instead of 
Charley, whom he’d evidently been un- 
able to find—came a quiet-faced, gray- 
haired man, a man Wainright introduced 
as Mr. Dudley. He was another son- 
of-a-best-family ; one could tell that at 
a glance; but he was likable enough. 

Wainright brought him right to 
Escaby’s ; and we could tell that he had 
explained pretty fully about the girl. 
We were sure, too, that Wainright had 
never seen this chap before—that the 
stranger had happened to be the first 
well-groomed newcomer he’d run across 
in camp after being disappointed about 
Charley, and that he’d pounced on him. 
We wondered at Dudley’s being a party 
to any such monkey business ; but after- 
ward we understood. 

As soon as he came in the cabin, Mr. 
Dudley asked us in a sort of offhand 
way if we happened to have any snap- 
shots of the girl. Wainright had taken 
some fine photographs of her weeks be- 
fore; but it came out he’d sent them to 
New York. We knew why, and he 
didn’t explain. But somebody said Ted 
had taken some snaps with his little 
camera and developed them in Wain- 
right’s dark-room. I went after them. 
They were small, and didn’t really do 
her justice. 

The stranger gave one long stare at 
each of them in turn; then he jumped 
up and almost ran over to the lamp with 
them, Here he examined them again; 
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then excitedly hauled out of his pocket 
a notebook with a lot of newspaper clip- 
pings laid in it. 

We gathered around him then, grab- 
bing for the clippings. In all of them 
there was a photograph of Miss Mer- 
riam—but not as we knew her. She 
was in evening dress, with her hair piled 
high. And under the picture was the 
name Miss Elsie Briscom. 

“Tt’s her, all right!” shouted Bob. 
“Tt’s her, by Jack!” 

“Who?” Wainright was demanding 
suddenly, with something of his old 
arrogance coming back. He shoved us 
aside scornfully. 

And it was to him the stranger 
explained. 

“T’m her lawyer, Mr. Wainright,” 
he was saying, while we hung around 
like fish, with open mouths, “Or 
rather, I’m the Grew lawyer. Her 
brother was Horace Briscom,—the Bris- 
coms of New York, you know, fine old 
stock,—who ran through his own 
fortune and then speculated with the 
money of the H. R. and S. Got away 
before he could be arrested—”’ 

“Oh, no! Good heavens, man!” 
Wainright was slapping the other’s 
shoulder, almost beside himself. . 
“Spender? Briscom? Why, the lad 
belonged to my club! Younger set— 
never saw him! I’ve been across the 
world somuch—” It was the old Wain- 
right, chesty, “swanking,” self-confident. 

The stranger nodded, pocketing the 
clippings. 

“His sister went away with him. 
Quiet little thing—hated society, for its 
influence on her brother. She was en- 
gaged to Grew, you know—Caleb Grew. 
He’s really the H. R. and S. himself. 
I believe he was giving the brother a 
chance, for her sake. And when Bris- 
com got in that mess, she left a letter 
for me, turning her private fortune over 
to Grew, and lit out with her brother. 
Foolish idea, but I suppose she thought 
he could lose his identity up here and 
get a fresh start, and perhaps he could 
have. Anyhow, it was deuced plucky 
of her, eh?” 

“And you?” Wainright was demand- 
ing, his eyes shining. 

“Grew’s sent me out to find her—” 
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HE was interrupted by the crunching 
of snow outside, and the gay chat- 
ter of young voices. Suddenly the door 
flew open, and into the cabin—the rude 
little room, murky with tobacco-smoke 
and packed with rough men—burst 
Elsie Merriam, or Briscom, clothed in 
arctic furs like a little silver fox, with 
her lovely face nipped crimson and her 
brown eyes fairly burning up with joy 
and mischief. Ted stumbled in after 
her; and the two paused in the lamp- 
light, blinking like a pair of excited 
children. 

Suddenly the girl walked over to 
Escaby, whom, somehow, she had always 
liked best of all of us—I think because 
the fatherliness of the lonely little 
Canuck supplied some hunger in her, 
forlorn wanderer that she was. 

“Escaby,” she said huskily, ‘I’ve mar- 
ried Ted. We walked over to the 
Mission. We,” — her eyes danced,— 
“we've surprised you, haven’t we?” 

She did not see Wainright—who was 
standing beside Mac—slip silently past 
her and out of the door. For Escaby 
had seized her hand and was thrashing 
it up and down crazily. 

I was the next she turned to, being 
next to Escaby in her affections. And 
then Bob came in for his share, and 
Merry Mac, who could not resist a dole- 
ful comment on the “reskiness” of mar- 
ried life. Breathlessly, her gentle, 
girlish laugh ringing out, she hurried on 
around the circle of men lined up 
against the wall, giving and accepting 
handshakes as hearty as the good will 
that prompted them, until she came to 
the silent stranger, whom she had not 
noticed before. Now her startled eyes— 
filled with terror—searched his face. 

“My brother—” The words failed 
her. 

The man lightly touched her arm. 

“T understand. I’ve been told—” 
He added, a bit unsteadily himself: 
“T’ve come from Mr. Grew. He wishes 
me to return these deeds to you and 
make it clear that under no conditions 
could he accept the sacrifice. He 
hoped,”’—he hesitated and then went on 
smilingly,—“that you could be per- 
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suaded to return to New York. But I 
perceive that, with your interests cen- 
tered here” (he bowed to the radiant 
boy at her elbow) “you are not likely 
to accede to my request.” He laughed 
genially. “So, if I may, I shall tender 
my congratulations.” He was holding 
out his hand. 

With a little choking sound, the girl 
slipped hers into it. 

“Tell him,” she 
tone, “how—how sorry— 
trembled. 

“T understand,” he said gently. “And 
I’ll tell him. Now, about these—” 

He thrust his hand into his pocket, 
but she swiftly stayed him. 

“T couldn’t!” She shuddered. 
please—” 

“But surely you will not refuse him 
this!” 

For a long, troubled moment she 
hesitated. Then—the eager color flood- 
ing her face—she wheeled excitedly on 
Ted, laying her hands in his. 

“We'll take it, Ted, since he wont. 
But we wont keep it for ourselves. I 
couldn’t! Oh—lI hate money! I want 
to be poor, Ted, as y. id you'd always 
be—just the wife of a mining engineer. 
If we were rich, we’d only be unhappy 
and—and get into that—that life my 
brother was in.” Her lips trembled, but 
she went on bravely, joyously wheeling 
onusall: “I’m going to buy Mr. Wain- 
right’s new claim, and divide it among 
all of you here at Kyak. You’ve been 
like brothers to me; I’ll never forget it! 
Mr. Wainright told me he was going to 
put it up for sale in Dawson, as he 
didn’t care to work it. He'll tell you 
about it! Why—where is he?” 

“He went out just after you came in,” 
explained Mac sorrowfully. ‘Told me 
he guessed he’d harness up and drive 
down to Camp Salmon to-night, after 
some photygrafts. He reckons he’ll stay 
there until he can get a boat out in the 
spring. I promised I’d get Charley to 
haul his duffle down.” 

And as Ted’s fur cap flew into the 
air, the rest of us broke into a roar of 
laughter that made Escaby’s cabin 
shake. 


in a low 
Her voice 


said 
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“Oh, 











The Duchess of Debts 


DISAPPOINTED IN HER OWN 
AFFAIR, SHE BECOMES A LOVE. 
ENGINEER, A HEART-SPECIALIST 
OF A NEW SORT—A PIQUANT 
NOVELETTE OF THE UNUSUAL 
SORT FOR WHICH THE GREEN 

















CHAPTER I 





‘ AM but seventeen, Aunt Chris- 
| tian! Uncle Aaron, let me go 
to work in the mills. I am 
seventeen, and I want for naught. I 
want for naught but to be let alone. 
Aunt Hatzel, I am seventeen—” ‘Truda 
looked first from one to the other in 
appeal. 

The Honorable Aaron Hinchcliffe 
smiled in his peculiar, one-sided fashion 
while his sisters Christian, Fostina and 
Hatzel also smiled one-sidedly. 

In desperation Truda turned again to 
her uncle. Truda, being the only child 
of a dead but disgraced member of the 
Hinchcliffe family who ran away with 
her music teacher and died wretchedly 
three years later, had been the cause of 
many peculiar, one-sided smiles. It was 
practically all Truda remembered: these 
one-sided leers bestowed on her by Uncle 
Aaron and the aunts, tall, beetle- 
browed, dark-haired persons dressed in 
rusty black and begrudging the very 
flowers their sunshine. 

The Gables itself seemed to be a one- 
sided, smiling affair with crooked turrets 
and a roof needing repair beyond meas- 
ure, high-ceilinged, chilly rooms filled 
with hideous carved walnut and beaded 
cushions, steel engravings of eminent 
divines and ponderous ornaments which 
also smiled one-sidedly. 

Now, standing in Uncle Aaron’s 
study, her hands outstretched in appeal, 
it came to the girl Truda with a final, 
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crushing defeat that there was no use in 
trying to explain to any of them—espe- 
cially, when she did. not in the least 
understand it herself! It never had been 
any use to explain anything—not even 
in the ugly days of childhood when she 
had been cruelly disciplined in the chilly 
atmosphere of the Hinchcliffe régime, 
starved in body and soul, dressed in cut- 
down frocks of the aunts-and reminded, 
as often as Uncle Aaron said his ponder- 
ous prayers to some special deity devoted 
entirely to the Hinchcliffes alone, that 
her mother had been a disgrace. Her 
mother had dared to run away and marry 
the sunny-faced music master who had 
taught the Hinchcliffe girls and who had 
brought everlasting shame and spinster- 
hood, so they claimed, on the remaining 
sisters as a result! 

This and the fact that she would be 
homeless, penniless, practically nameless, 
were not the Hinchcliffe ancestry in- 
cloaking her, had been drilled into her 
very soul. And still, Truda not only 
smiled—she laughed! Even the drab 
grayness of the impoverished old country 
house, or the frowns of her aunts, or 
the reprovings of her uncle, could not 
banish her merriment. She had found 
hours of golden happiness playing fairy 
on the edge of the forest ; she had played 
with her mother’s doll, a queer old thing 
dressed in faded, wine-colored satin, and 
had come to love it as if it were a human 
being. It was the silly china face of 
the doll which had taught her how to 
smile! 
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a drew herself up to her full 
height and turned to them again. “I 
want for naught,” she repeated in her 
pretty country dialect, “but to be let 
alone. Or else I will work. I have no 
pride.” 

“As if we had never fancied it!” 
croaked one of the aunts. 

“Wanton!” exclaimed her uncle. 
“Wanton—as surely as I am sitting here, 
if ever the opportunity arose!” ‘ 

“You are born lucky,” remarked Aunt 
Fostina, the oldest of them all; “you 
are more fortunate than the smartest 
London heiress.” 

“The Duchess of Harwood—Mistress 
of the Robes—does that mean nothing 
to you, the Duchess of Harwood?” This 
came from Aunt Christian. 

“But I do not want to wed. I am but 
seventeen—I—” She looked around in 
search of Tibbie the doll. But Tibbie 
had been left upstairs in the flurry of 
Truda being summoned of a Sunday 
afternoon before the family tribunal! 

“No pride, no honor, no shame!”’ com- 
mented Uncle Aaron pleasantly, rubbing 
his peaked chin with a bony, white hand. 
“Perhaps marriage may hide the lack!” 

“T am but seventeen,” the child per- 
sisted, her lips quivering. 

“You are nineteen,” her uncle cor- 
rected, smiling one-sidedly, a sure indi- 
cation of wrath. 

“Tis a sin to lie,” she cried de- 
fiantly. 

He rose and struck her across her lips 
with the back of his bony hand. 

But she did not wince. The sunny- 
faced music-master father, who had not 
lived to protect his runaway bride, had 
given the girl a pride of which the royal- 
blooded Hinchcliffes knew nothing. 

“A sin to lie!” she repeated steadily, 
her eyes narrowing. 

Her uncle’s teeth clicked in impa- 
tience. He drew out his watch. ‘They 
will be here presently,” he remarked to 
his sisters. 

There was an excited little rustle of 
their black, shiny skirts. 

“Look at yourself,” he added unkind- 
ly, “a long-legged, scraggly creature 
with the hair and eyes of a wanton and 
a skin that has met and wedded a paint- 
box. Get down on your knees and thank 
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God that your poor, dead mother was a 
Hinchcliffe, with an ancestry dating 
from the time of Ethelred,—although 
little you know or care of it,—and 
thank God twice that the Hinch- 
cliffes forgave her sin and your birth 
and took you home to fatten on their 
food and sleep under their roof, and 
now are to marry you, as few girls dare 
hope to marry, to young Harwood, 
grandson and heir of a duke! Look at 
yourself and then get down to thank the 
Creator!’ He took her by the shoulder, 
shoving her before a mirror. 


LOWLY Truda raised her eyes. She 
saw a tall girl of womanly rather 

than girlish build, even though she was 
but seventeen, dressed in a black frock 
with white braid begrudgingly tacked 
about the neck. The skirt was halfway 
to her knees, but the wool stockings and 
thick-toed shoes did not hide the grace 
of her limbs or the smallness of her feet. 

Even if the aunts had long dcbated 
cutting off the reddish gold crown of 
hair in order to mortify the flesh, it had 
flourished joyously, until now it hung 
in a great, throbbing braid as thick as 
a strong man’s arm! The gray eyes 
with heavy black lashes betrayed no 
trace of tears, but rather silent scorn— 
the scorn of an innocent child, which 
is the most vivid in the world, since it 
springs from intuition and not from 
analysis. 

It was no wonder that the old Duke, 
wishing to marry a scapegrace grandson 
of twenty-one to an English girl of good 
connections, in order to please his mind 
with the birth of vigorous male de- 
scendants, after having seen Truda dur- 
ing a chance visit at The Gables, had 
looked no further for his nephew’s wife! 

“Get down on your knees,” added 
Aaron. 

“T shall not thank God, for I wish 
for naught. I will go to work in the 
factory—in the fields,” she said with sud- 
den rage, stamping her clumsily shod 
foot. 

Her uncle looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“Get down on your knees,” he said 
coldly. The aunts stirred excitedly, as 
they had always done at such times. 
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“IT shall not. Who is the lad I am to 
wed?’ She had been much with the old 
housekeeper and had fallen into her 
manner of speech, “perhaps he does not 
wish me, either. What plan is this to 
marry off children?” 

Her uncle picked up a ferule from the 
table. ‘Hold out your hand.” 

“If the Duke of Harwood finds you 
beating his grandson’s bride,” suggested 
Truda quietly, holding out her hand, 
“will that please him?” 

“Get down on your knees,” Aaron 
Hinchcliffe commanded, delighting in 
the scene, as did his sisters. ‘The re; 
pressed cruelty of their unwedded lives 
found a vent in disciplining Truda. 

She struck the ruler from her uncle’s 
hand. ‘You shall not hurt me,” she 
told him distinctly. “If I am to be 
Duchess of Harwood, I shall not be 
beaten by anyone save the Duke.” She 
tried to laugh, throwing back her head 
with a pitiful attempt at dignity. 

A trap had driven up before the door, 
a rusty, moth-eaten trap which Aaron 
Hinchcliffe still employed in lieu of 
fashionable automobiles. A_ tottering 
old man was getting out, assisted by the 
groom. He was followed by a boy, 
who, even viewed at a distance, seemed 
blasé and lackluster regarding what was 
to come to him. 

“Tt is the Duke!” exclaimed 
Christian, getting up nervously. 
are early!” 

“Go with your aunts to be dressed,” 
said Uncle Aaron, hiding the ferule. He 
pulled the bell-rope. ‘Some wine and 
biscuits,” he told Elspeth, the old house- 
keeper. 

Truda went upstairs without protest. 
A new world was opening for her, and 
she gave thanks that she was a Hinch- 
cliffe of royal descent, and that the Duke 
of Harwood, a fourth or fifth cousin, 
was anxious to have her marry his 
grandson. 


” 


Aunt 
“They 


CHAPTER II 


winding stairway, Truda came 
into the drawing-room, pausing 
shyly. The Duke of Harwood, seventy 
last April and tottering sadly, rose to 
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kiss his wrinkled, puffed hand in her 
direction. His bleared eyes twinkled as 
he turned to his grandson. ‘Miss Truda 
Wynne, this is my grandson, Judd Har- 
wood. My dear, you are charming; 
your uncle has been telling me about 
your pleasant disposition. Shall we let 
the young people go into the garden?” 

Truda had courtesied stiffly. She 
looked timidly at the sulky young man 
in tweed, who stood pulling his faint 
mustache as he murmured something or 
other in acknowledgment. He had 
deeply set, hazel eyes, cynical with the ig- 
norance of youth, and strong, well-de- 
fined features, a shock of black hair 
carelessly combed, and an appearance of 
muscular activity. 

“May I?” he said, halfway offering 
his arm. 

“Law, I can walk steady!’ Truda 
told him, amazed. Then she remembered 
some of the novels she had read and 
held out her hand as if she were a tod- 
dling infant. He ignored it. Together, 
they jostled humorously out of the gray 
old house. 

The elders heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Wonderful, exquisite, virginal, ador- 
able!” exclaimed the Duke, leaning back . 
to sip his glass. ‘The boys will be 
Hinchcliffes like their mother—the girls 
like the Harwoods!” He rubbed his 
hands together delightedly. 

“Truda is a Hinchcliffe in all she 
thinks and does,’ lied Uncle Aaron 
pleasantly. He was at his second glass 
of white port. Besides, with Truda as 
the future Duchess of Harwood, the 
mortgages and endless debts would have 
no further terrors. The Hinchcliffe 
pride dictated that one must remain in 
moth-eaten, rusty gentility rather than 
descend to vulgar commercialism ! 

“She is nineteen?” 

“Nineteen last June.” 

“Nineteen and twenty-one—ideal ! 
The children—Harwoods and Hinch- 
cliffes—that’s what we need.” The Duke - 
began rapping his fingers on the table. 

“Her father?” 

“A splendid Quaker family—poor but 
well born—talented,’’ Aaron Hinchcliffe 
hastened to explain. 

“No matter, she is a Hinchcliffe—a 
Hinchcliffe and a Harwood. I want to 
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live to see their sons; then I can go to 
my rest. Shall we wait past the fall?” 
“Tt would be better not,” Aaron 
Hinchcliffe urged, thinking quickly of 
two heavy notes to be met in November. 
“Say, October the first; that gives 
her six weeks for a trousseau—such as 
girls delight in.” 
“Excellent,” agreed the Hinchcliffes. 
“Let us drink their health,” proposed 
the Duke jovially. ‘Aaron, I stood 
spouse for you when you were a babe; 
your father and I, third cousins, you re- 
member, traveled on the continent when 
we were lads. I am proud and glad to 
make our niece a Harwood—the Duchess 
of Harwood.” He raised his glass. 
The others followed the example. 
“To their sons,” quavered the Duke. 
“To their sons,” chanted the Hinch- 
cliffes, smiling one-sidedly. 


apni ae Judd and Truda had 
wandered awkwardly about the gar- 
den until they came to the low stone wall 
surrounding the entire estate. 

“Pretty run down, this place,” Judd 
muttered, looking anywhere but at 
Truda. 

“Is it? Law, I don’t know.” 

He glanced at her in annoyance. “You 
talk like a maid,” he said rudely. ‘“‘Where 
on earth do you stay when you're in 
London ?” 

“Lunnon? I’ve never been there, sir.” 

“Never been—you mean the old black- 
bird hasn’t even taken you to—oh, for 
heaven’s sake!” He threw up his hands 
in despair. “And have you no better 
dresses than this one? Would anyone 
in this day and age believe it!” 

“My best, three years this Easter,” 
she replied proudly. 

He laughed. “Then you’ve never 
done the opera or supper parties, or been 
presented, have you? Done none of the 
things your very birth entitles you to! 
What an old fossil he is! The Blasted 
Rock, I shall name him. And the aunts— 
vinegar-faced crows! Mortgaged to the 
eaves, starving in state, with nothing 
but porridge to eat off the silver, I sup- 
pose?” 

She shook her head vaguely. This 
rush of mundane criticism was baffling. 

“What in the name of civilization do 
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you do down here in the old tomb? I'd 
go daft if I stayed a week. The old 
man is cracked on the subject of family ; 
you’ve better blood than the Harwoods. 
The old man wouldn’t admit it, but it’s 
true. We've been a jolly lot of scape- 
graces.” 

“T sew, and Elspeth taught me to knit, 
and I wash and plant my garden,” she 
began slowly. “I have never been fur- 
ther than ten miles away; I walked 
those.” 

“Never been—and you're nineteen?” 

She nodded reluctantly. 

“And we’re to be married! Lord, 
what a lark!” He laughed in spite of 
himself. “I say, Truda, I go rather a 
clipper gait. I’m never home. We're 
to live with the old man, you know, at 
Portman Square. We’re to honeymoon 
in France, I believe! Honeymoon!” He 
rumpled his lips in disdain. 


ITH the callowness of youth he 

preferred rose-lighted boudoirs of 
older women with soft, rounded white 
arms, dark, wise eyes and subtle per- 
fumes ; women who could talk brilliantly 
on every subject under the sun and serve 
him good wines and flatter him, making 
him feel himself a prince among his fel- 
low-creatures for being allowed to run 
jewelers’ bills to satisfy their wildest 
fancies! Now, standing in the ruined 
old garden of The Gables, facing this 
simple girl who was to be his wife and 
knowing if he did not marry her obedi- 
ently, he might as well take a job cab- 
driving, he felt a cynicism and resent- 
ment toward all humanity, which he was 
incapable of even putting into words. 

“T shall not be home hardly at all,” 
he threatened. 

“T shall not mind,” she answered 
frankly. 

“No, I suppose not. Well, when we're 
married, you can’t go about in a butcher’s 
smock digging for potatoes,” he added 
crossly ; “you’ll have a maid to do your 
hair and make you look like you should.” 

“Will you try beating me?” she asked 
quietly. 

“What an idea! Is that all you’ve 
seen—clumsy rustics flogging their 
wives? My dear, I shall hardly be in- 
duced to kiss you!” 
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She smiled happily. ‘Then we shall 
both be happy.” 

“It is none of my idea,” he added 
quickly, “not a jot! I’d go into the 
army if I had my way. I hate marry- 
ing and settling down. Fact is, I sha’n’t 
do it. I’ve had affairs, Truda; I drink 
too,” he boasted with youthful pride. 
“T gamble; I’m a devil of a good fel- 
low and I intend being one. It is all his 
idea; he’s daft on the subject. Lord, 
I wish he’d gone daft on the subject of 
breeding fighting-cocks or discovering 
the North Pole!” He kicked the toe of 
his shoe against the crumbling wall. 

“You can come here and stay for 
months, if you like,” he told her gener- 
ously. “I think I’ll manage to have a 
bad chest and be forced to winter in 
Florence. How’s that? I’ll walk through 
Norway another year. After I’ve mar- 
ried you, he can’t expect much else.” 

Truda watched him silently. 

“What are your ideas, Truda?” he 
finally brought himself to ask. 

“T want for naught,” she said, draw- 
ing herself up to her full height. 

Judd puckered his lips into a surprised 
whistle. “Oho—a temper!’ 

“T shall want for naught,” she re- 
peated. Then she turned and went into 
the house. 

“We were coming to find you, my 
dear.” The Duke greeted her with an 
unwelcome kiss. ‘You are to be a bride 
within six weeks—ah, watch her blush, 
Aaron, eh?” 

Judd, following sulkily, heard the 
verdict. He squared off his shoulders 
resolutely, as if to face the long-am- 
bushed enemy. 

“Ah, I didn’t dare hope for such 
luck,” he remarked nonchalantly. 


CHAPTER III 


Te best suite at the. Hotel de 
France, London, harbored the 
Honorable Mr. and Mrs. Judd 
Harwood—with all the hotel guests and 
staff longing to gape in upon them. 
The wedding had been a tiresome 
thing with the rector mumbling his 
words, and Judd and Truda mumbling 
their responses while the rain dripped: 
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drearily down on the leaking chapel 
roof. Uncle Aaron, still in rusty black, 
stood beside her, smiling a last one- 
sided smile while the Duke and the aunts 
and others of the family occupied the 
mildewed, crumbling pews which Uncle 
Aaron was already planning to restore 
with the bride’s pin-money. 

The six weeks preceding the wedding 
had been less of a bore. For the aunts 
had gone to London to buy wedding 
finery and left Truda on tiptoes with 
the excited prospect of new frocks. 
There were no more shrunken, faded 
organdies or rusty black dresses. Instead 
were fine silken garments in the latest 
fashion, which they gave to her begrudg- 
ingly, saying she could pay them back 
as soon as her allowance started. And 
Truda, utterly engrossed in the fact that 
she possessed four silk dresses and a 
white wedding gown, forgot that the 
sulky, black-haired young man who had 
made fun of her was to be her means of 
sustenance. 

On the day preceding the wedding, 
Judd, with his grandfather and their 
men, came down to take up their quar- 
ters in the guest suite of The Gables. 

Early the next morning, Truda was 
wakened by her uncle. “A happy wed- 
ding day,” he told her, smiling one- 
sidedly. 

But she scarcely had answered him. 
The drip, drip, drip of a fall rain, the 
sulky, disinterested bridegroom, the 
chattering old Duke, the aunts, the pon- 
derous guests, the stupid ceremony and 
the more stupid breakfast—then the fast 
express for London and liberty! 

They had scarcely spoken on the way, 
Truda staring out the window as if she 
were viewing a foreign land and Judd 
buried in a paper, rudely jostling by her 
in the compartment at various times. 

“We'll stay at the Hotel de France,” 
he said, when they reached the station ; 
“we can take our time getting to Paris. 
I’ve business here for a day.” 

“Law,” she had said when they were 
alone in their sitting-room. 

The boy stood at the window, looking 
gloomily into the street. He turned 
around as she spoke. “Don’t say that 
again!” he shouted. “It gets my nerves 
all ruffled up.” 
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“Tt’s all so beautiful.” Truda slipped 
delightedly from one chair to another. 


E watched her listlessly. ‘‘What’s 
in that package?” he asked, pointing 
to a bulky parcel. 

“Tibbie—my doll,” she said, half 
ashamed. ‘“Law—I couldn’t help but 
fetch her—she was Mother’s.”’ 

“Tibbie!” he exclaimed unpleasantly. 
“For the love of England, am I to marry 
Tibbie too! Put that fright away ; don’t 
let any of the servants see it. I'll engage 
a ladies’ maid before night; the hair- 
dresser did your coiffure like an Amer- 
ican’s—it’s rotten! I hate your dress— 
the aunts bought it, I presume?” 

“Law—I mean—do you, now?” she 
asked in injured surprise. “I thought 
it lovely.” She stroked the skirt as she 
spoke. It was a rather overdone cos- 
tume of snuff brown with bands of seal. 
Then she hugged the old doll tenderly. 
“T can’t throw her away, sir, but Ill 
keep her where you don’t see her.” Sud- 
denly her lips quivered, and she realized 
that she was tired, desperately tired, and 
alone with a stranger. 

“T’m tired,” she said in answer to his 
contemptuous look. 

“Truda, I’m going out for a little; 
perhaps I sha’n’t be back for dinner— 
order what you like.” 

“Sir—don’t go,” she begged; “I can’t 
stay alone—not with all the strangers 
about me.” 

Judd hesitated. “There is nothing to 
be afraid of,” he told her gently ; “every- 
one would jump sideways if you asked 
for anything. They know all about my 
grandfather. He is very rich, Truda. 
It isn’t that I want to be mean.” He 
thrust out his lower lip in indecision, 
but the selfishness of youth conquered. 
“Only, I must go out on business. You 
wouldn’t want to stop me from ’tending 
to business, would you? Of course not. 
I’ll be back by midnight.” 

“Midnight! Sir, don’t leave me 
alone.” She kept the doll locked in her 
arms. 

The two unhappy, helpless children 
stared at each other as if they were each 
seeing ghosts. 

“T’ve got to go,” persisted Judd, pick- 
ing up his hat. “Order some lamb and 
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sherry for dinner—they do that well 
here.” Brushing by her carelessly, he 
opened the door. Then he remembered 
Something and paused. “My grand- 
father said to give you this—you’ll need 
it for shopping,” he added rather be- 
grudgingly. “It is fifty pounds.” She 
did not offer to take it, and so he laid 
it on a near-by table. ‘You know I 
haven’t a copper to my name, unless 
he wishes to shell out. Some day he'll 
have to leave me all his rocks and then” 
—he looked at her in rebellion—“things 
will be jolly well different!” 

The door closed. 

For a moment she stayed as if he, in- 
stead of the handsomely paneled door, 
were facing her, the doll clasped in her 
arms and the tears fresh on her cheeks. 
She had been married seven hours! She 
was the wife of the Honorable Judd 
Harwood, grandson and pride of the 
Duke! They were in the best suite of 
the smartest London hotel! Inside of 
twenty-four hours, they would be in 
Paris! Inside of twelve months she 
must have given her husband a son! 
Inside of twelve years—well, the Duke 
would have died, and the “rocks” would 
be her husband’s with no strings tied to 
them. Then everything would be “jolly 
well different.” 


BELL 
sharply. 

She fled to a chair and sat there listen- 
ing to the decisive, sharp command to 
be answered. She glanced into their 
dressing-room—it was the telephone. 
That was not so bad; there had been a 
telephone at The Gables, although she 
seldom used it. She must answer this— 
it might be “sir” who had forgotten 
something or wished to tell her an im- 
portant message. 

So she tiptoed across the floor and 
turned on the light. Then she told her- 
self sharply that she must not say 
‘a9. 

She took down the receiver. “Hullo,” 
she said a moment later. 

“Monsieur Harwood—is he there?” 
asked a woman’s foreign voice, tense 
with anger and anxiety. 

“He has gone out—not ten minutes 
past.” 


was beginning to ring 
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“To whom do I speak?” The voice 
continued in excellent English but in- 
creasing tenseness. 

“His wife.” It was the first time she 
had said the words, and she felt a curi- 
ous thrill of pride as she did so. 

“‘A-ah,”. the voice hissed in anger, “J 
am his wife!” 

“You—oh, we are mistaken; it is an- 
other Mr. Harwood.” 

The voice murmured something in 
French. Then it asked: ‘When were 
you married ?” 

“This morning—at The 
Truda felt cold and dizzy. 

“Tt is finished! Ended!” And then 
followed a sob, a single, vibrant cry of 
a lost soul. That was all. 

For a long time, Truda sat quietly 
at the telephone, holding the steel ma- 
chine merely for the sensation of grip- 
ping something taut and strong. Child- 
ish reasons and doubts and fears were 
passing through her mind. 

Something was finished, ended—some 
other love. And he had never wanted 
to marry her. “I am his wife,” she had 
said. Well, a man can have but one 
wife! 

She went to the table and counted over 
the fifty pounds. It was stealing, she 
knew, but she must eat and sleep until 
she found work. But where to go? She 
could picture herself being taken back 
to that one-sided, smiling house before 
the aunts and Uncle Aaron—beaten— 
starved—when they found her out. The 
Duke’s bleared, evil face seemed to 
threaten her. There was no safety for 
her in England, and she spoke no 
French. 

She looked about helplessly; an en- 
graving of the Rocky Mountains met her 
eye. America! Across countless miles 
of treacherous water—America! Fifty 
pounds would take her; she could go to 
work in the fields; she supposed women 
did. She knew there were Indians there, 
and if she could reach the mountains, 
she would stain her hair and face and 
be one of them. America was her 
haven. 

She did not waste a moment. Ignor- 
ing Tibbie—the first step of realizing 
that Tibbie’s ineffectualness was reached, 
—she began packing some few things in 
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a bag. She took the least expensive of 
them. She put the money in her little 
purse and drew off both her rings, de- 
bating whether or not to leave them. She 
knew the diamond and platinum ring 
cost much money, and one needed money 
—but not from such a ring. There was 
a queer pride which forbade her taking 
it. So she laid it together with the plain 
gold band where he could not fail to see 
it. Then she reconsidered: the plain 
gold band was her wedding ring, and if 
there was another wife, hidden from the 
Duke’s knowledge, it might cause em- 
barrassment or painful memories to see 
it there. So she slipped it back on her 
finger and resolved to fling it into the 
ocean! Then she sat down at the desk 
and wrote without hesitation : 


Please be true to the French girl 
who cares. Even if you only make 
a few shillings a week, you can man- 
age nicely. Stews are cheap. We 
had them five days a week at The 
Gables. I know you are clever 
enough to find a good situation later. 
I will never come back. They will 
never find me. 

TrupA WYNNE. 


Then she slipped on her wraps, and 
taking the bag, left the hotel. 


CHAPTER IV 


‘T= next afternoon there boarded 
an American-bound steamer at 
Liverpool, two white-faced, anx- 
ious passengers. Both had passed sleep- 
less nights, one in a cheap lodging- 
house, the other in a hotel. One was a 
handsome Frenchwoman, no_ longer 
young, elaborately dressed, who talked to 
herself at intervals. Dark circles under 
her eyes showed she had been crying. 
The other was a tall, slender girl in snuff 
brown trimmed with seal. She was no- 
ticeable because of her reddish gold hair 
and gray eyes, but she appeared to be in 
a dazed, stupefied condition, contrary 
to the Frenchwoman’s nervous frenzy. 
The Frenchwoman was on the ship’s 
list as Mademoiselle Hortense Claviére. 
The girl was Miss Truda Wynne. 
After they had set out to sea and night 
was closing in on them, the French- 
woman tapped at Truda’s cabin. 
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“May I come in?” she begged; “I am 
utterly wretched ; the sea drives me mad 
with fright. May I smoke? Thank you. 
What lovely hair you have. Where are 
you going so alone?” 

“To America,” said Truda dully. 

“Ves, of course, the ship is not bound 
London-ways! But where to? Oh, God, 
my poor head pounds, and my poor heart 
bleeds—tell me, you have friends? No? 
But you have youth! What else does 
one need?—youth and hair and good 
teeth—and some one who has had experi- 
ence to advise them! My God, do you 
think we shall run into a storm? Rub 
my head, chérie.” She leaned back, her 
handsome, dark head covered with its 
myriad of jeweled combs. 

“A-ah, your fingers are heavenly— 
heavenly! Oh, the pain runs away, but 
not the pain of the heart! Tell me, 
chérie, your name?” 

“Truda Wynne.” 

“A pretty, honest name—you are of 
the country gentry, and from where?” 

“The Gables, Crouch End, Devon- 
shire,” she said with amusing honesty for 
a runaway. 

The Frenchwoman sat upright. “The 
Gables,” she said between her teeth. 
“What a strange coincidence!” Then 
she relaxed. “Go on, chérie, your fingers 
are adorable! I have lost faith in every- 
one; I am tired of life. If it were not 
that drowned people look so ugly, I 
should jump. overboard.” 


m HY do you want to die,” asked 
Truda in surprise, “when you are 

so beautiful ?” 

“I? I was beautiful once, like you. 
I shall be beautiful no more. I am 
through. I shall let my hands grow old 
and rough and my nails crooked and 
neglected. I shall wear spotted waists 
and ripped skirts. I shall be like the 
peasant women of my own country— 
my France! Once I thought I might 
go back there to be one of them, but they 
would mock me now.” The voice died 
away in a pitiful moan. 
+ “Why are you so unhappy?” asked 
Truda. 

“My lover married—a boy he was— 
but such a lad! We were to be married, 
he and I, if his grandfather would have 
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done us the honor to die.” She ground 
her teeth in rage. “But no—he let him- 
self be married to a slip of a pale-faced 
country gawk—a blue-blooded, royally 
related girl. I was his wife by all that 
is fair and true, and oh, he loathed this 
girl! I did not dream they would be 
married—I thought that he would stave 
it off and off until the old man died! 
Then he would have been Duke of Har- 
wood!” 

She glanced up in surprise. Truda 
had risen, the gray eyes were dark with 
excitement. ‘You must go back to him,” 
she said. “I am his wife.” She fum- 
bled inside her dress for the hidden ring 
with its inscription. “You phoned me—” 

The Frenchwoman sprang up and 
grasped her with an eager, hated clutch. 

“You—you baby thing, you soft- 
fleshed, gray-eyed beauty—you—you— 
oul’ 

“T will not be his wife!”’ the girl cried. 
“T want for naught.” 

Then Hortense began to laugh. 
“Where will you go? What will you 
do? They will search for you—the old 
man wanted English heirs. What will 
you do to earn your way—you, a pale, 
blue-blooded creature? I am of the un- 
derworld, a free, happy thing whom no 
one misses but all welcome. I can flit 
from port to port and find a love in every 
one. But you—” 

“Why do you hate me,” asked Truda 
steadily, “when I left him because I 
thought he would go back to you?” 

Hortense hesitated. “There is truth 
in that.” She lighted another cigarette. 
“Come here, chérie. I will not be so 
violent again. Such storms one should 
save for their lovers—it bespeaks their 
temperament!” 

“What do you want with me?” 

“What do I want with you? Chérie, 
you must stay with me. I am lonely. 
Come, we know each other’s secrets: 
you, the unwilling wife of my youthful 
lover ; I, the passée woman of the world! 
We shall be happy together, happier 
than if we had each stayed with him, 
perhaps. And I will teach you a great 
many things.” Her eyes were two cool, 
dangerous-looking slits. 

“What?” 

“You shall have the schooling the 
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world gives women such as I—with 
none of the hardships,” Hortense prom- 
ised, the vivid, dark face lighting alter- 
nately with friendliness and rage, re- 
venge and interest, and now and then, 
actual pity. 


“T HAVE no money.” 

“T have. Be still, until I finish 
speaking my mind. I can have no more 
love triumphs—I am broken! We wom- 
en do not last long; we waste our 
charms lavishly ; we wither and droop ; 
nothing but respectability can refresh us, 
and the gods are seldom kind. I came 
away at once—after that phone. He 
was on his way to see me, to try to still 
my rage with money and pledges of love. 
I wanted none of that—I wanted his 
name! And still, I was a fool to have 
ever hoped—I might have known. I 
stayed for no stormy scene, no raging, 
no exacting of this or that. I wanted 
none of it, Truda Wynne Harwood. I 
wanted legal protection. I wanted to do 
what none of my kind ever can do: I 
wanted to ‘come back.’ Men do when 
they have finished with wild oats, and 
society welcomes them eagerly as pros- 
pective husbands! I thought perhaps 
the miracle of miracles would happen 
for me—but that is all. We will not 
speak of itagain. But you and I, Truda, 
we will stay together.” She began look- 
ing at the girl intently. 

“What do you think he will do with- 
out either of us?” she asked. 

“Do? Divorce you and smear your 
name with a supposed intrigue, after 
they have searched and cannot find you 
to shut up in some asylum. He will tear 
up my pictures and vow everlasting 
hatred toward anyone who uses the same 
perfume.” She flecked her handkerchief 
before the girl and the sensuous odor of 
gardenia floated out. “The old man will 
send him traveling some place until the 
talk dies down. He will ‘come back’ and 
marry some other girl of good ancestry, 
some other enslaved creature in the rook- 
ery of an English country house! Don’t 
ever worry about men; they are quite 
able to care for themselves. Men can 
‘come back.’ It is your future to worry 
about. Now listen—look at me! Are 
vou stupid, Truda?” 
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She shook her head dully. 


” 


“T fancy 
sO 

“You are ignorant and dazed. I shall 
tell you a great truth, which it has taken 
all of my life to find out. And I shall 
teach you that truth so when I die,— 
which will not be very long,—you will be 
able to profit by it. I, a broken-lived 
woman, a pariah, an outcast, tell you 
this.” She struck her hands together 
dramatically. “I will teach you how to 
give masculine conceit a stinging blow. 
A man may be a libertine with a dozen 
light loves, yet marry the cool-cheeked 
country girl and be accepted socially 
without question! Look only at me and 
know what happens if you love not 
wisely but too well! 

“To give oneself without license to 
any lover is not only sinful and foolish, 
but also ineffectual and frightfully com- 
monplace. But to hold oneself aloof from 
such things, to dally with the futures 
of others, to cheat them into marriage 
and stand aside laughing at it all—that 
is worth while; that is rare triumph— 
noble sport!” Her dark, unhappy face 
quivered as if she were going to cry. But 
she recovered herself and finished: 

“T shall cold-bloodedly, with the 
mercy of a devil-angel, rebuild your 
mind. I shall make your heart so no 
lover can quicken its beat; I shall make 
you clever, cold, unscrupulous, wicked in 
a mental fashion; so clever, so unscru- 
pulous, that no woman but what will 
place her love affairs in your hands and 
trust your counsel. Yet no lover will 
dare touch your hand or no staid matron 
point to you accusingly and say: ‘Lo, 
the woman!’ You shall be mentally im- 
moral, Truda, and physically as chaste 
as you are mentally now. You do not 
understand—well, I will show you. You 
shall earn your living by readjusting 
marital affairs, by making débutantes 
flock to you to learn just how to woo and 
win such a suitor. Whether it be a mid- 
dle-aged woman nearing the silver wed- 
ding, or a mistress in danger of being 
deposed for younger, fairer flesh, they 
shall come to you to learn how to be vic- 
torious. I, from my shattered, ragged 
past, shall have taught you all the foibles 
and ways of a man’s heart and hand. 
And you shall help these women cheat 
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and win!” Hortense gave a _ high, 
screechy laugh. 


RUDA rose uncertainly. She was 
fascinated, bewildered, glad of the 
escape from the sulky boy and, the mys- 
teries of wifehood, the one-sided, smiling 
aunts and uncle; her simple, womanly 
self was sad for the wretched French- 
woman who seemed to. hate herself as 
well as all the world. And with it, she 
was as helpless as if she had been sud- 
denly dropped onto a strange planet 
without the power of speech! 
“I’m afraid I might be—” she began. 
“You can be anything you wish—with 
those eyes. It will take time—one, two, 
three, five years—well, I have enough 
to live decently. God knows, I have the 
time. I have no other interest. You 
shall be my monument, Truda Wynne 
Harwood, the monument to my failure 
to ‘come back!’. I, once the most beau- 
tiful woman in Paris, they said, and I let 
my kisses go to the highest bidder! You 
shall never do that, for you see how I 
have paid. Women have always paid. 
But you shall not. ‘Let the men pay’ 
shall be your slogan—the men, not the 
women! A clever woman who ignores 
kisses and uses her brains can manage 
anything she wishes, providing she is not 
in love at the time. You shall never 
have regrets, my bird; you shall watch 
others have them, after you have done 
what they, for the time being, wished. 
‘How shall I make him love me?’ they 
will ask. And you will show them. 
When the knot is tied, you demand a 
commission! They shall be the cheated, 
you the cheater. Make the men pay— 
and keep my memory alive. You might 
have been the Duchess of Harwood— 
well, I give you a sounder, sweeter title 
—the Duchess of Debts!” And the fan- 
tastic, wretched figure swept a low 
courtesy. 
“Law,” said Truda softly. 


CHAPTER V 


the salon with an admiring air. 
After all, Madame Truda Wynne 
had a way that was different, no matter 


Je. DANBRIDGE looked around 
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whether it be a novelty bow on her slip- 
per or the manner in which she directed 
the wooing and wedding of two of the 
most impossible persons in the world. 
She was different—and always success- 
ful! 

Dressed carelessly in blue serge with 
a gold-braided cap as a finishing touch, 
Joan looked as if she were a schoolgirl 
come to take a French lesson or learn 
intricate lace-making. She was a whole- 
some young woman with almost greenish, 
black-flecked eyes, straight, well-defined 
features, a curious, healthy paleness of 
complexion and crinkly, dusky hair 
which twined itself into a low-set psyche 
knot underneath the little gold cap. 

The salon had been modeled after one 
in Paris, she understood; no one knew 
just which one. No one knew anything 
definite concerning Madame Truda 
Wynne. On the other hand, Madame 
Wynne went everywhere, enjoyed the 
friendship of millionaires and prize- 
fighters, ladies’ maids and society lead- 
ers, with a curious patronage which put 
them all in an equal class and herself 
aloof. Joan had heard fragments of her 
story. She had been married; she had 
not been married; her husband was 
dead ; he was insane; he had left her; 
she had left him; she was a Russian; 
she was a reddish, gold-headed gypsy— 
such a one as is born every two hundred 
years. She was an ex-nihilist; she was 
am actress ; she was a sculptress ; she was 
one of a hundred things—and none of 
them when one really got down to ac- 
tual facts. She was the most beautiful 
woman in New York; she was still 
young, hardly thirty. She owed every- 
one; she called herself laughingly the 
Duchess of Debts; her very creditors 
were forced to pay her homage. She 
dressed differently from all the world. 
If anyone else had attempted to wear 
her clothes, she would have seemed gro- 
tesque, overdone, laughable. 

Yet Madame Wynne could take in 
hand the plainest woman in the world, 
with the sulkiest face and frequent ap- 
pearances of moles on her very cheeks, 
and she could costume her and place in 
her mouth words which should make her 
popular, even sought after! Joan had 
only to remember back last year to admit 
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the truth of that. There had been Mrs. 
Warburton, estranged from her husband 
for five years—well, they were touring 
in the West on a second honeymoon now! 
And Stella Warburton had a complexion 
like a duck’s foot, lisped and knew 
nothing but the making of endless bed- 
spreads and poor puns, and reading 
Sunday journals! 


OAN laughed aloud as she thought of 

it. Even as she sat there herself, 
half ashamed, half curious and wholly 
determined, she was forced to laugh. 

She looked at the clock again. She 
had come at nine, according to her ar- 
rangements. It was ten. No one seemed 
to care whether she stayed or went; 
there was the same indifference shown 
her that patrons waiting outside her 
father’s offices were treated to, but she 
did not mind the waiting. She wanted 
to fully appreciate the surroundings. 
Like everything else concerning her, the 
Duchess of Debts lived in an apartment 
which was different from any other 
apartment in New York. Here she gave 
her wild, Bohemian revels where the 


guests, millionaires and valets alike, 
mingled, and where she would sit and 


listen to their chattering, sometimes 
playing for them, as Joan had heard, on 
her violin. 

Some one had tapped at the outer 
door. Joan halfway rose. After all, to 
be found here waiting to consult with 
Madame Wynne as to a husband—she 
knew she was blushing! 

But the trim maid had managed the 
caller skillfully. There was not the 
slightest fraction of an awkward detail 
about the entire establishment. Secrecy 
and charm were its two main factors. 

Joan’s desire to see Madame Wynn’s 
personal apartments began to be keen. 
She rose, from sheer nervousness, and 
walked into the side alcove with its heav- 
ily curtained windows. A gloomy green 
Buddha squatted on a teak-wood table. 
Incense steamed mystically from its 
mouth and nostrils. There was a con- 
cert grand piano with a tapestry spread 
over it and the violin which Madame 
Wynne played, lying carelessly at one 
side. Joan walked back again, glancing 
at the clock. It was half after ten. 


She sat down patiently, amused at 
herself for so doing. Was she right? 
Was she wrong? Was it a mockery? She 
gave herself a mental shake. She had 
done with that sort of thing; she had 
resolved quietly, but firmly to— Her 
full, pleasant lips were set and straight. 
The luxury of the apartment stirred in 
her desires which she had not known 
were part of her. The atmosphere men- 
tally intoxicated her! 


A SILVER grayhound came pattering 

down the hall, his lean body shin- 
ing like metal. A hand-hammered silver 
collar set with huge, precious stones jin- 
gled as he paused and shook his head, 
barking softly. 

“Ah, Davoc, you hear me—you beg- 
gar!” called a deep voice from the other 
side of the wall. 

Davoc barked shrilly. The door 
opened. “You bad Davoc! Who let 
you in here? Come, you shall sit with 
me for a little while, unless objections 
are in order.” Joan knew that Madame 
Wynne was bending over to pet him. 

Then a woman entered the salon, both 
her hands outstretched graciously, the 
dog posing beside her. As she rose 
to acknowledge the greeting, Joan told 
herself that all she had heard was cor- 
rect: here stood the most beautiful wom- 
an in New York—and the most heart- 
less. 

From the crown of reddish gold hair, 
combed with dangerous simplicity, to 
the toe of her silvered slipper with its 
diamond buckle, Madame Wynne was 
irresistible. 

“My dear, I am late. You will for- 
give me? I am always late. And every- 
one does forgive me! Please sit down, 
or shall we go over into this little corner 
where it will seem more alone?” She led 
the way to the black velvet couch, with 
Davoc following and curling himself at 
her feet. 

There was an awkward pause. Then 
Madame Wynne said easily: “Your let- 
ter interested me. May I ask you, Miss 
Danbridge, to be absolutely frank? 
There is no need of our boring each 
other if we are not. I can help no one 
unless they tell me the truth—nothing 
but the truth—and all you can of it!” 
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“T would not come to you unless I 
should do so,” Joan replied. 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-six.” 

“Um—you look all of it. Well, who 
has been the man you really loved before 
this new and momentous decision?” 

“It was to see about—” began Joan 
hastily. 

“TI know very well who it was to see 
About. But that will not do. You are 
not homely, and you are very rich. You 
must have had lovers. A great deal de- 
pends upon who they were and why you 
did not marry them. I never allow any- 
one to omit the slightest detail. Once 
more, Miss Danbridge, may I ask you to 
be truthful?” The gray eyes sparkled 
with amusement. 

“T have had but one,” Joan answered 
after a brief pause. “I—” 

“His name?” 

“Talbot Dawes.” 

“Talbot! Fancy that! And why not 
Talbot as a husband? I know of him; 
he is good looking, excellent family—” 


HE black-flecked eyes looked away in 

distress. “We—we—” 

“T see I must use a mental lash with 
you.” Truda threw back her lovely head 
to laugh, metallically. “You are still 
quite young. Most of my clients are old 
enough not to waste time. Now then— 
do you love him?”: 

“Madame Wynne, I came on an en- 
tirely different—” 

“He is—let me see—Talbot must be 
all of thirty-six; he is a good whip, a 
clever talker, accomplished as American 
men go, and a gentleman. Is he a time- 
waster? Is that it? Has he been very, 
very nice to you, rushed you about when 
you were all pink and white blushes at 
eighteen, sent you flowers and made 
youths seem callow and immature? Did 
you fall blindly, madly in love with him, 
and was he amused and flattered by it? 
And then—well, you are twenty-six— 
tiny wrinkles around your eyes—and 
other pink and white débutantes are 
crowding the platform. Has it resolved 
itself into one of those devilish, long- 
drawn-out affairs where no one quite 
knows whether or not you are engaged? 
‘There must be some understanding,’ 
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they say; and on you drift, all the eli- 
gibles staying away as if you were 
already married and done for, while Tal- 
bot enjoys himself as a bachelor, know- 
ing he may repent and marry you at any 
hour he wishes. Can it be that this fits 
the situation, Miss Danbridge?” 

“Yes,” she said quietly, after a mo- 
ment’s. struggle with herself. 

Madame Wynne laughed. “You're the 
type of woman who likes to tramp, to 
read funny old stories by an open fire— 
quiet pleasures. Talbot likes that for a 
time. But Talbot demands wild caba- 
rets, a party where they ‘walk the dog,’ 
cut ‘into the widow for eight quarts’ and 
come home about the time your father is 
office-bound. Not being a human chame- 
leon, you cannot fit the requirements. 
Is that not true? You cannot match up.” 

“Ves,” 

“So you weep out your eyes and bring 
wrinkles as a result. Talbot really likes 
to turn to you of a rainy day to be men- 
tally soap-and-water washed. And you 
are fool enough to comply with the re- 
quest. You would go on and on comply- 
ing until—my dear, women with crinkly 
hair and pale cheeks make the most 
awful spinsters in the world!” 

Then Truda continued: “But I’m 
really glad you are not coming to me for 
help concerning Mr. Dawes. Such cases 
are very wearying. To make Talbot 
jump through a wedding ring would re- 
quire a great deal of mental muscle. I 
find other types less of a siege.” 


OAN looked at her in amazement. 
“Mr. Dawes spoke to me of marriage 
some time ago. He only has a small in- 
come; I have a very large inheritance. 
He felt it was not right to take my 
money.” 

“But he was quite willing to take your 
youth?” Truda’s eyebrows lifted them- 
selves into two dramatic little arches. 

“That is what I have finally thought.” 

“And so you are brave enough to de- 
cide to marry in order to give our friend 
Talbot a final heartache. It is to be a 
British peer, and you will be able to for- 
get the past by living in Portman Square 
and having a coronet on your ker- 
chief. Quite sane! You are a single- 
compartment creature—so much I can 
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see. If you married some one in Amer- 
ica, I am‘afraid you would be tempted 
to get up an affair with Talbot a little 
later and he would welcome the oppor- 
tunity. Then I’m afraid I could never 
help you out. You dress like a booky 
woman,” she added pleasantly. “I can 
see print and titles and half-leather bind- 
ings all over your appearance. Even 
for this British duke who yearns for 
American millions—even that will not 
do!” 

“Then we need not talk of Mr. Dawes 
again?” asked Joan, completely under 
the influence. 

Truda laughed. She smiled such a 
bright, happy smile that it was con- 
tagious. 

“Tell me everything about your duke 
up to date,” she said. 

“Have you never heard of him?” asked 
Joan. 

Truda bent over to pet the grayhound. 
“T did—years ago.” 

“His name is Judd—Judd Harwood— 
and he was married a long time ago. His 
wife ran away with some one, I think. 
At any rate, he divorced her. He has 
never so much as mentioned her name. 
But it is what they told me in London. 
He is a wonderful man, Madame Wynne, 
tall and dark with big, glowing hazel 
eyes and very careless about his dress, 
not foppish or overdone. When the war 
broke out, he drove a hospital ambulance 
and was hurt. We met him first in Paris, 
Father and I; then we gave him some 
money to help with his hospital, and we 
visited him at his country house, in the 
Isle of Wight, while he was _ conva- 
lescing. He leads a very simple life; 
I fancy he hasn’t much money. He is 
like a farmer and philosopher and gen- 
tleman, all in one.” 

“Indeed! Well, I can’t imagine it,” 
remarked Truda. ‘Very interesting! 
Do go on.” 

“And he was quite nice to me. You 
see, Talbot was abroad at the same time, 
drifting here and there as he always 
does—on his eternal holiday. The Duke 
and Talbot became friends; they were 
so very different I think they attracted 
each other. At any rate, it was partly 
through Talbot and partly because 
Father wanted to interest him in repre- 


senting his business in England, and 
partly a weak chest, that he came to 
America. And he has been quite nice to 
me since he has been here. They say he 
is a woman-hater, but I almost fancy I 
could marry him. He seems to like my 
bookishness,” she ended a trifle bitterly. 

“Has he wanted notoriety, entertain- 
ing—that sort of thing?” 

“Not a bit of it! He has been as sim- 
ple as if he were a schoolboy. I fancy 
his marriage was a great disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“And now, I think he is lonely; he 
seems sad at times; he laughs at Tal- 
bot’s foolishness ; he is interested in the 
simplest things imaginable. There is 
none of the storybook glamour about 
him.” 


tes so you want to get the machin- 

ery moving,” finished Truda. “We 
shall. Where does he dine to-night? 
Where does he stay?” 

“He is staying with Talbot as Mr. 
Harwood—imagine it! But to-night, 
Father has asked him for dinner. There 
is something he wants to talk over. 
Later, Talbot, who is to be there too, 
is going to take him to some club enter- 
tainment.” 

“Then hide me during your dinner, 
and I'll get the first rough impression. 
Come to me to-morrow at eleven-thirty 
for your lesson. I’ll have some frocks 
for you. I don’t believe this is going to 
take long.” 

“Hide you?” queried Joan. 
you—where—why—” 

Truda beat her hands together impa- 
tiently. ‘Heavens and earth, do you 
think I walk abroad like a policeman and 
peer into these gentlemen’s eyes and test 
their blood pressure to determine what 
manner of men are they! Of course I 
hide. Sometimes I am just outside the 
room, peeking in and listening. I fol- 
low them to the theater. I study them, 
every detail—it all gives me clues to 
what they want to see in the woman they 
marry!” 

She rose as a signal that her time was 
at anend. “One thing more: what does 
our good friend Talbot say of the Duke’s 
attentions, or has he no qualms or no 
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perceptions? Is he so egotistically blind 
concerning everyone but himself?” 

“That is what has hurt me the most,” 
Joan answered eagerly, ‘‘for they are ex- 
cellent friends. Madame Wynne, Talbot 
has never known such a thing as a re- 
sponsibility. From something in the 
Duke of Harwood’s face, I think he has 
a grave responsibility of which he is not 
yet free. I believe that if Talbot had a 
responsibility, a big, harsh task which he 
could not flinch from, it would be well 
for him. 

“T think it would be a great pleasure 
if I married some one else,” the girl 
added slowly ; “he would even get up a 
stray tear and come to call in an excel- 
lent black serge. But I don’t think he 
believes me capable of marrying the 
Duke of Harwood! And that, Madame 
Wynne, is why I want to accomplish it. 
I want to prove to him I’m not a faded, 
bookish creature with a moldy love 
marked with his initials.” 

“You shall marry Harwood,” Truda 
promised. “I shall take two per cent of 
your marriage portion. And we'll even 


manage to have a paragraph in one of 


the scandal sheets about Talbot’s being 
in an awful funk because of it. We shall 
not leave a loophole for suspicion.” 

“But he wont care,” the girl said 
sharply ; “the doesn’t know that he can 
care. He has never loved anyone but 
himself.” 

“Which is always dangerous.” 

“And I’ve always cared for him—isn’t 

strange?” 

“It is fatal.” 

“Good-by,” said Joan reluctantly ; “I 
will send the motor at six.” 

“Good-by, my dear. Allow me to 
salute you—Duchess of Harwood!” 

Truda swept a low, mocking bow. A 
queer sense of faintness came over her. 
She recalled briefly—so briefly it was 
scarcely to be admitted to herself—a 
rolling cabin, a tall, wretched. French- 
woman with a beautiful, unhappy face ; 
she was sweeping a mocking courtesy in 
the direction of a simple English coun- 
try girl and calling her the ‘Duchess of 
Debts!” That was twelve and a half 
years ago; Hortense had died six years 
later, but she had done her work well. 
Truda had never once faltered. 
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CHAPTER VI 


OAN, standing in the conservatory 

of the house, heard the motor 

speed away, and she wondered al- 
most listlessly what the reddish-haired 
woman had gleaned during the family 
dinner. 

She knew her father was engaged with 
the Duke of Harwood in the library and 
that Talbot was waiting impatiently to 
rush in and rescue him. The club cele- 
bration was a particularly enticing one. 
She became so engrossed in thought that 
she leaned against one of the windows as 
if she were actually seeing out into the 
murky: night. 

Here, Talbot found her. He was a 
handsome, boyish-looking man _ with 
happy blue eyes and blond hair, a round, 
cherublike face with selfish curves to 
his naturally generous lips. 

“Oh, Joan dear,” he said, lightly put- 
ting his hands on her shoulder with the 
familiar air of an accepted lover, “‘you’re 
not cross because I’m going to bundle 
Harwood off to-night? There wasn’t 
anything special on, was there?” 

“Nothing. I suppose you will keep 
him out for the sunrise?” 

“Oh, he’s a lamb compared to the rest 
of us. It was that I didn’t want to dis- 
please you by taking him away.” 

“You don’t.” She turned back to 
study the landscape. 

“Haven't you anything else to say to 
me, Joan?” 

“What do you want me to say?” she 
demanded almost angrily. 

“Joan! What’s up?” 

“Talbot !” 

“Please, Joan, don’t be unreasonable 
—I haven’t time for weeps. Please, 
are you cross because you can’t trot 
along too?” 

“No. I think I have ‘trotted along’ 
quite enough. Has it never occurred 
to you, Talbot, that your coming here 
and going every place with me, your 
coming home on the same steamer from 
Europe—all of it—for years—is not 
occasion for comment?” 

“How ridiculous! Your father and 
my father knew each other—” 

“My father knew other fathers of 
sons !” 








“Then, my child, ask them here, 
charter a steamer to come with them, 
but don’t, please, Joan— Oh, you're 
not going to cry?” 

“No,” she said quickly to his delight, 
“T’m done with crying. Only, Talbot, 
some day perhaps you may want to—” 

“To what?” he asked sharply. 

“To really have ‘occasion for com- 
ment.’ Do you never look ahead? Do 
you never realize that we have been 
drifting, that you haven’t played fair?” 

“Why, I can’t say that I do,” he 
evaded. “The fact is, Joan, I’m an 
irresponsible sort of vagabond—you 
know that. I fight shy of entanglements. 
I’m very frank. It seems to me if a 
man and a woman enjoy knowing each 
other, there is no harm in it, is there? 
And no law which says, ‘To the altar 
and the bonds of holy matrimony!’ if 
the man has dared to make up a son- 
net about the crinkly, dusky hair of a 
splendid little pal—or even kissed her 
of a fragrant moonlit night. Is there 
anything so terrible about it, Joan?” 

“Not if you do not realize it.” 


“YY ELL, is it the time and place to 
talk now, Joan? Don’t grow 
morose; there’s no need for it.” 

“But you did love me once,” she 
said a little sadly despite her new 
resolve. 

“No, I liked you. I like you now. I 
have never loved any woman in the way 
you mean. I never shall. It’s a lack in 
me—something left out. I’ve tried to 
be honest about it, but you never cared 
for boys, Joan, never.” 

“Because you made me care for men!” 

“My shoulders are broad, lady, lay 
on the blame! Any way you wish. I 
made you care for men, then—well, there 
have been a good many men who 
would—” 

“Don’t let me keep you,” she inter- 
rupted, slipping past him into the recep- 
tion-hall where she found Harwood busy 
studying the coats of armor. 

“T’m afraid I’ve made you late,” she 
said, holding out her hand cerdially. 
“Forgive me. May you have a happy 
evening.” 

“You haven’t made me an iota late,” 
Harwood said, taking her hand. “This 
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irrepressible being of a Dawes wants 
me dancing about at all hours. I would 
much prefer to spend the evening here. 
Is that rude enough to make him blush ?” 
He slapped Talbot affectionately on the 
back as he spoke. The smile took away 
the hidden sadness of his bronzed face. 
His black hair was carelessly combed, 
and although he wore his evening 
clothes well, there was nothing of the 
exquisite grooming which was. Talbot’s. 

“Good-by,” they told her, going out 
the big door. 

“Good-by,” she answered slowly. 

In her own room, she sat down beside 
the wood fire. ‘The man I love and 
the man I shall marry,” she said out 
loud. Then she put her weary head 
down on the chair-arm and sobbed, the 
final, drenching rain of sanity necessary 
for that plowed-up land—as Madame 
Truda Wynne would have told her. 


UTSIDE, the two men whirled to- 

ward the heart of New York. “It 
is no club, old boy,” Talbot remarked, 
slapping Judd on the knee with his 
glove. “I’m going to take you to a 
real hope-to-die party. Say hurray!” 

““Party—women’s party—what sort?” 

“I’m going to show you the hand- 
somest woman in New York—we call 
her the Duchess of Debts. Mum’s the 
word back at the house. Danbridge 
wouldn’t understand. You can have 
your French beauties by the load. This 
woman is supreme. And the best part 
of it is, no one has any idea who the 
man is!” 

“T don’t catch,” said Harwood shortly. 

“You weren’t raised in a monastery, 
were you? Have the bullets shot away 
the memories of your London days?” 

“Oh,” said Judd, “you mean that sort 
of trash! I’m a thousand times obliged, 
but I’d rather not, Talbot.” 

“You don’t understand ; this isn’t like 
anything you have seen,’ Talbot per- 
sisted ; “this woman is the most beautiful 
creature that I have ever known, and 
I’ve met all sorts and types.” 

“You’re a wayward youth.” Judd 
was determined to sidetrack the con- 
versation. “What do you go gadding 
about for? Man alive, there’s nothing 
init! It palls frightfully—after a little. 
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Sometimes it makes men regret all the 
rest of their lives.” The Duke of Har- 
wood stared out the window, and-Talbot, 
catching sight of his expression, won- 
dered at it. 

“You think it is really worth while?” 
asked Judd gravely. 

“My dear boy, I don’t think.” 

“You are making the biggest mistake 
of your life.” Judd turned and faced 
him. “I know whereof I speak. Please 
tell the man to turn and go back; I’d 
rather talk to Miss Danbridge than see 
any shopworn, giggling near-Carmen 
stirred up to vapid talk by champagne!” 

“You'll beg my pardon for your re- 
marks after you’ve seen her,” Talbot 
insisted. “This woman is a mystery; 
she is quite young—for I’ve seen her in 
the early sunrise—some of our parties 
don’t break up until then. She is beau- 
tiful, clever as seven magicians, cold 
as an iceberg. She has all sorts of 
people for her friends. But she chooses 
them carefully.” 

“How did you come to be one of the 
elect?’ Judd was bored but he saw 
that Talbot was not to be conquered. 

“T went through the grace of one 
Kid Pork, heavy-weight scrapper. Real 
name—Jerry Lynch. He introduced me 
and vouched for me. The Duchess 
saw the humor of the thing and accepted 
me. We have always been the best 
friends, but I’ve never been able to get 
any further.” 


“EJOW much further do you want 
to get?” 

“T don’t mind telling you that I’d 

rather marry the Duchess of Debts than 

anyone else in the world, because it 


wouldn’t be marrying an ordinary 
woman in the ordinary sense of the term. 
She’d keep you at bay, run away from 
you, have you breathless, eager, twenty- 
four hours out of the twenty-four. But 
of course, it wont happen. I have about 
as much chance—as you would have. I 
sent her some jewelry once. She returned 
it.” 

“As one man can speak to another, 
Talbot, drop this woman.” 

“You speak as if I were an accepted 
suitor—I’m only allowed to see her once 
a fortnight or so.” 
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“Drop thinking about her.” 

“Could Tristan stop thinking of 
Isolde?” 

“Rubbish! Let me tell you some- 
thing: There is nothing finer or sweeter 
in this world than a young, innocent 
girl! When a man finds such a girl, 
he ought to worship her.” The Duke 
of Harwood sighed. 

“Perhaps. I prefer them well trained 
about not crying and being able to 
drink more than one cocktail. I hate 
those chattering, young things always 
making breaks and asking ‘Why?’ with 
big, calflike eyes!” 

“Mockery, sham, pretense—the shadow 
for the substance.” Judd’s voice had 
a sadness in it which made Talbot 
wonder. “We find it out too late! I 
say, turn back; there’s not a chance 
for me to be even interested. I’ll wait 
for you, anywhere you say.” 

“You'll go,” retorted Talbot; “I’m 
going to make you say I’m right—that 
she is the most beautiful woman in the 
world, with her heart snow-bound and 
waiting for some brave arctic explorer 
to break through the ice! Harwood, 
she makes you forget everyone else in 
existence !” 

Judd laughed—not mirthfully. “They 
always talk that way,” he said, “always, 
and there’s no saving them when they 
do.” 

“T refuse to speak again until you 
have met Madame Truda Wynne.” 

Judd seemed to have dropped his 
cane; at any rate, he began fumbling 
for it in the bottom of the car. Talbot 
turned on the light to help him. He 
looked at Judd in wonderment. For the 
latter’s face was a hopeless white, with 
eyes which seemed to be seeing specters. 

“T say, was the dinner overseasoned ?”’ 

“Not at all,” he answered lightly. 
“Tt’s this confounded lame shoulder 
—it will give way to throbbing now 
and then. Go on—what were you say- 
ing about Madame T-Truda Wynne?” 

“Well, shall we turn back?” 

“No, I'll go you.” 


TH E car had stopped before an apart- 
ment-house. 

“‘What’s the address?” asked Judd as 
they left the machine. 
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“1045 Riverside Drive—top floor. 
Here we are! Now then, straighten 
up as if you were going to salute your 
superior officer. I’m going to show you 
a real, live American duchess.” And 
with his bantering, happy manner, Tal- 
bot led the way to the elevator and up 
to the last floor. 

Down the corridor and pausing be- 
fore a white-paneled door with an an- 
tique knocker, Talbot asked, just before 
they entered: ‘“‘Wouldn’t you rather 
go in as plain Mr. Harwood?” 

“By all means.” 

They were shown into the circular 
reception-hall where they laid their 
things with a pile of others. Some one 
was playing the violin, and the big salon 
was hushed with appreciative silence. 

Judd, tiptoeing to the doorway, stared 
in at the guests as if it were all a dream. 
There were some men dressed as Talbot 
and himself, whom he judged, rightly, 
to be gentlemen—=millionaires, two of 
them, would-be suitors of the Duchess. 
An actress was puffing daintily at a 
cigarette as she lay back on the black 
velvet couch ; two artists sat at her feet, 
toying with her slippers familiarly. A 
huge, broad-shouldered being — Kid 
Pork, as he afterward learned—had his 
arm thrown about ‘his doll,’ a small, be- 
frizzled, white-headed little girl who 
did fancy ice-skating at a roof-garden. 
An elderly, grizzled-looking woman 
with wicked eyes, one of the best char- 
acter actresses in New York, was puffing 
away at a small, amber pipe, having 
just lighted her match on the sole of a 
comrade’s shoe! A _ longish-haired, 
peaked-faced socialist was watching the 
Duchess with hungry, adoring eyes; an 
East Indian dressed in native costume 
was fanning a gypsy artist’s model. 

Playing the piano accompaniment, with 
excellent technique, was a youth of not 
more than twenty-one. And standing 
directly in the center of the small alcove, 
with the gloomy, green Buddha smok- 
ing away as a background and the 
slender grayhound curved around her 
skirt, was the Duchess of Debts, the 
violin held as tenderly as if it were a 
child, and the reddish gold head sway- 
ing now and then as the dance rhythm 
increased, the gray eyes shining with 
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animation. She wore a gown of shim- 
mery gold cloth covered by filmy black 
tulle flecked with strange blossoms. Her 
hips were swathed with a scarf of silky 
velvet, drawn so as to show every lithe, 
wonderful line of her body. 


UDD, staring at her as if she were 

risen from the dead, saw a strange 
mirage: Beside her, slowly, subtly, there 
rose another figure. It was that of a 
slender girl with red-gold hair combed 
ridiculously and tears clouding the gray 
eyes. This girl was dressed in overdone 
snuff brown, and she clasped in her 
young, awkward arms a faded doll! She 
was saying ‘Law’ and crying, and the 
sound of her sobs made a horrid discord 
with the dance music. 

He knew that he must have trembled 
and looked ill for Talbot hurried to 
edge him to a chair and beckoned to 
one of the guests to hand over a cordial. 
The dance had finished, and there was 
a wild chorus of applause. 

But the Duchess had laid aside the 
violin and shook her head. “Not a 
single note more—Dwight will play for 
you. Ah, Talbot, dear—” She came 
across the room and kissed him on the 
cheek. Then, with absolute calm, she 
looked inquiringly into Judd’s face. 

He had risen, trying to steady him- 
self. He heard, as if he were far away, 
Talbot saying: “I took the oppor- 
tunity of bringing a friend of mine— 
an Englishman who needs to be shown 
what a beautiful woman truly is—are 
you angry? Madame Wynne—may I? 
—Mr. Harwood of London.” 

And Truda was saying in her vibrant 
voice: “Of course not—how do you do, 
Mr. Harwood? And are you over here 
seeing all our ways so that you can go 
back to write a book about us?’ She 
held out her hand with the one glorious 
ring on the middle finger and shook 
his cordially—impersonally, with not the 
slightest sign of emotion. 

He knew he mumbled something in 
return and dropped into oblivion. 

Presently the clock chimed one, and 
the Duchess rose, taking off her little 
gold slipper and filling it with wine. 
Then she said: “To my patron saint, 


Mademoiselle Hortense Claviére—which 
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shall be the one to drink for me?”’ She 
looked about the room with her bright, 
cold eyes. “Ah, our guest, Mr. Har- 
wood, may I be so honored?” And walk- 
ing toward him, she came up close to 
him and handed him the slipper, the 
gray eyes narrowing almost impercep- 
tibly. “You shall drink to her,” she said 
loudly, “my patron saint, Mademoiselle 
Claviére !” 

He heard the others applaud her, and 
he knew he took the tiny slipper and 
raised it to his parched, bewildered lips, 
spilling half the wine clumsily down his 
coat-front. He knew he handed it back, 
and everyone cried out, rebuking him 
for not lining it with a silk handkerchief 
and replacing it on Truda’s foot. Some 
one else did that for him—Talbot! And 
some one else explained that this was a 
custom: Mademoiselle Claviére had 
been Madame Wynne’s companion, and 
she was dead. Whenever there was a 
gathering, they drank her health and 
Madame Wynne kept joss burning in the 
green Buddha because of her! 

He knew he answered in thick, soggy 
monosyllables and kept staring at the 
Duchess, who did not glance at him 
again for as much as half a second. 
He kept seeing the mirage beside her. 
He saw himself, a sulky, conceited, 
addled youth with all the wild passion 
and unwise liberty in the world, laugh- 
ing at her as he told her to order lamb 
and sherry for her dinner. Then he 
had banged the door! And when he 
had come back, mad with grief at 
Hortense’s sudden disappearance, the 
silly china doll sat staring at him. That 
was all! 


HE salon seemed oppressive and 

stifling, and he rose and walked 
across the floor. Talbot saw his un- 
easiness, and left off hugging the artist’s 
model, to come to him. 

“Show Mr. Harwood the portrait of 
Mademoiselle Claviére,” called the 
Duchess. “That is, if he cares for such 
things.” Then she resumed her con- 
versation. 

He knew Talbot shoved him into a 
large room—Truda’s apartment. There 
was a leopard-skin across the floor, and 
the walls were of antique satin. On 
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the wall opposite was the portrait of 
a wretched, handsome Frenchwoman in a 
black lace gown, sneering down at him! 
Hortense, the painted fancy of his youth, 
the mockery of his dreams, the ugly 
wraith who had caused the girl Truda to 
disappear and leave in her place a lovely 
woman with cold eyes and a sardonic 
smile—the Duchess of Debts! 

“Great friend of hers,” Talbot was 
saying ; “‘lived with her—I say, old boy 
—buck up—that shoulder ought to be 
seen to.” 

“Let’s clear,’’ was all he said. 

Talbot hesitated. 

“T’ll go on; you can follow—am all 
in—got to go—” 

Talbot stood in the doorway. He 
beckoned to the Duchess. She rose 
swiftly and came into her room. 

“What’s up?” she asked gayly, look- 
ing at Judd with impersonal, slightly 
cruel eyes. 

“The old duffer has a bad shoulder; 
it springs a surprise on him every now 
and then. Madame Wynne, will you 
excuse us if we goon? Beastly sorry—” 

Truda opened the door of her bath, 
which was of sunken Italian marble 
with crystal drop-light and gold faucets. 
“Can’t I find something in my medicine 
chest—” she began sweetly. 

Judd knew he thanked her and said 
no. He did not seem to be able to 
clear away the mirage; it kept standing 
close beside her; every time she moved, 
it moved, until she seemed to be the 
ghost, and the mirage the flesh-and- 
blood woman. 

He knew he said good night and 
thanked her and she laughed, and that 
she kissed Talbot lightly on the cheek, 
while the grayhound came and curved 
about her. He knew they went down 
and got into the machine and that he 
tried to beg Talbot’s pardon, and that 
Talbot, wholly disappointed, drove him 
back in silence to their club. 

Talbot had an entirely different esti- 
mate of the Duke of Harwood. Perhaps 
it had been the war which had weakened 
his nerves, taken away his ability to ap- 
preciate the most unusual Bohemian 
gathering in New York. He was glad 
that Harwood did not try to lecture him 
any further as to morality and the proper 














course of wooing and wedding some flat- 
chested creature with a soul intent on 
saving the heathen and wearing turned 
silks! Talbot, with a last vivid memory 
of the Duchess of Debts, as she had 
smiled at him when he fitted on the 
little gold shoe, turned off his lights 
and slept. And then he dreamed a 
strange thing. 

That the woman, Madame Truda 
Wynne, suddenly said she would marry 
him, and while he was groveling at the 
feet of the gods to give proper thanks, 
she changed, to his amazement, into a 
heartbroken girl— Joan! Joan, with 
crinkly, dusky hair,and a pale, true face 
with black-flecked, greenish eyes! He 
pushed her away in contempt, trying to 
find Truda. And she said: “I will go, 
but sometime, perhaps, you will be glad 
I love you!” 

He wakened with a start to tell him- 
self that Harwood’s nerves were con- 
tagious. It was nearly morning. To his 
amazement, the lights were still on in 
Harwood’s room. Thinking he was ill, 
he rose and halfway opened the door. 

Harwood was sitting at the desk, in- 
tent on the pages of a letter which he 
had just written ; he was reading it over, 
talking softly to himself, crossing out 
a word now and then. Suddenly, with 
a queer, hurt cry, which men are usually 
judged to be incapable of, he tore the 
bundle of sheets into shreds and tossed 
them into the basket with a dead, weary 
gesture. 

“Oho,” said Talbot, completely de- 
ceived, ‘‘the most beautiful woman in the 
world is the girl he left behind him!” 


CHAPTER VII 


HE maid was doubtful whether 
Madame Wynne would see any- 
one. But she took his card and 
returned five minutes later. Madame 
Wynne was not dressed ; it was early, if 
he would remember—some other time. 
“T will wait,” Judd said, sitting down. 
Ten minutes later the maid came back. 
Madame Wynne would be busy all 
morning—would he come again? 
“With pleasure, but I must set that 
time personally, with Madame Wynne.” 
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And after another half-hour of rest- 
less longing and sickening remorse, a 
whirlwind of blame and doubt and 
amazement, Davoc the grayhound poked 
his way into the salon, which was as 
spotless and quiet as if no revel had 
taken place, and allowed Judd to pet 
him. 

“You wanted to see me?” asked 
Truda, standing in the doorway. “Well, 
I’ve had precious little sleep. We didn’t 
get to bed until four, and it is half 
after nine now. Yet you expect me to 
come tripping out the moment you ring!” 
She spoke pleasantly, easily, as if he 
were an old, long-accepted friend. 

“Truda—” he began earnestly. 

“Please,” she raised her hand threaten- 
ingly. “If you have come here with the 
slightest thought of recalling our yester- 
years, I shall not listen. I would rather 
listen to a creditor!” 

“Where did you meet her? What 
has she done to you? Where did you 
go?” He pointed toward the bedroom 
where the portrait hung. 

“T shall not answer, friend husband.” 
She laughed unpleasantly. ‘Now, please 
don’t get me in a temper before ten 
o’clock. I’ve such a busy day ahead. 
I took a course of lessons once in how 
to keep my temper. I’ve never lost 
it since then because I’ve felt bound 
to get my money’s worth from the course. 
Don’t make me lose it now.” 

“Do you think for one instant that 
I shall go away until we have talked 
—you and I—not chattered like puppets 
saying smart nothings?’ Judd came 
nearer, looking into her face with a 
longing, tender expression. 

“T have nothing to say to you or you 
to me.” 

“We have everything to say to each 
other, Truda.” 

“No. I think I said everything to 
you some years ago at The Gables and 
the Hotel de France. I even left you a 
note.” 

“Where did you meet her? What has 
she done to you? Where did you go?” 

“You are not commanding your men, 
Duke of Harwood; you can’t make me 
answer.” She folded her hands defiantly 
across her chest. “You divorced me—a 
silly, frightened child; you smeared my 
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name with a faked intrigue, I presume, 
you and Uncle Aaron and your grand- 
father, and then you went traveling. 
Now you are an eligible, a respected— 
bah!” She snapped her fingers angrily. 

“T traveled on the continent,” he told 
her slowly; “they sent me—what was 
I, Truda? A _ wild, scatter-brained 
youth with the bringing up of genera- 
tions of wild, scatter-brained men. I 
traveled, but I found myself kissing no 
women or drinking no more dazzling 
wines. Truda, I went away a wild, 
dazed boy; I came back a man. They 
could not send me here and there or 
marry me off again.” 


arte mean you missed me? You 
who, on our wedding day, fled 
from me?” 

“T did not miss you personally—not 
then. We will be honest. For I had not 
learned to love you. You know that, 
Truda. Just as I knew, dimly, that you 
were an unhappy girl forced into a con- 
ventional marriage. You and I were 
merely instruments in the hands of 
others. It was cruel, wasn’t it? And 
when I left you that foggy. afternoon 
to go to MHortense,—you know, of 
course, or else her picture would not 
hang in your room and you drink her 
health at your parties,—she too had 
fled.” 

“She telephoned the Hotel de France 
five minutes after you left it,’ Truda 
told him, her eyes narrowing, “and when 
she asked who was speaking, I said 
‘his wife.’ Stupid country girl that I 
was, I knew how matters lay. I was 
kind in those days. I ran away. Hortense 
took the same steamer I did, bound 
for America. Call it blind fate or provi- 
dence or what you will. She came to 
my cabin in great distress because of a 
rising storm; then she learned who I 
was. At first I thought she would 
strangle me. Then she realized that I, 
of all the world, would be the last to 
have thwarted her. I did not under- 
stand then, Judd. I was still saying 
such atrocious things as ‘Law!’ But 
now, I understand Hortense very clearly. 
After a life of unlicensed gayety, she 
seized upon you as a young, impression- 
able lad, at the age where older women 
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can dazzle, and she saw a chance at re- 
spectability, an opportunity to sit smugly 
by the fire and let old age and the world 
do its worst. She lost out! And so—” 

“That is true; I did not understand 
Hortense then, either.” 

“So she took me, a runaway child- 
wife, a gawky, funny thing with no love 
in my heart save for Tibbie. She re- 
built my mind, as carefully, as thor- 
oughly as one does the body of an 
engine! She taught me all her worldli- 
ness, taking good care that no man so 
much as pressed my hand. She gave 
me her mind, the mind of a woman of 
the world. And with that mind, Judd, 
I have made a place for myself. I 
love no one. No man has ever kissed 
me, except the light kisses the ridiculous 
boys are prone to give.” 

“And you have loved no one, Truda?” 

“No one.” 

“What do you do with yourself in 
this place?” 

“Ah, that is my secret and Hortense’s 
legacy! It is what keeps the men gap- 
ing and makes me the Duchess of 
Debts.” She crossed the room and sat 
down. 

Judd remained standing. 


— do you want here?” she asked 


sharply. “I blame myself for 
having even seen you.” 

“T spent the night trying to write you 
all I would say,” he answered, “but it 
seemed stilted and unreal. So I came. 
You must listen to me. Truda, as you 
have changed, so have I. We have 
changed places. You are the worldly, 
polished creature with a yearning for 
excitement, frothy dissipation, new gay- 
eties. I have taken the place of the 
girl Truda who, on her wedding day, 
took her doll to bear her company! I 
think, after you left me, I was in a 
maze. They let me alone, mercifully. 
Then my grandfather died. He had 
speculated unwisely—most of the money 
was gone. But I was free to do as I 
liked. Nothing of the old routine at- 
tracted me. I had seen the sham. And 
now, I would rather walk through a 
country road during sunrise or read a 
sweet-breathed book beside the fire of 
my home than I would to attend all 
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such revels as you delight in. The 
glitter of such women as Hortense has 
the power to repel me. The old Truda 
whom I scorned—well, I have learned 
to love her. Through all the empty, 
lonesome years, dear, I have learned 
to care.” 

“Why is it,’ she interrupted with 
flippant impatience, “that a boy of 
twenty-one seeks a woman of the world 
and a man at forty longs for a young 
girl with innocence, genuine blushes and 
childish habits of thought and expres- 
sion? And a woman loves once and for 
all time!” 

“Truda, why do:you think I came to- 
day?” 

“Curiosity about Hortense.” 

He shook his head. ‘What shall I 
do to repair the wrong?” 

“The wrong? My dear Judd, there 
is no wrong. I am much happier, more 
independent, more at peace with my- 
self than if I had not had sense to run 
away. Hortense was obliged to run 
away—the game was up! Your grand- 
father would have made it uncomfort- 
able if she had stayed. I understand 
it now. I believed it was a heartbroken 
defeat, for a long time.” Her lips 
curved scornfully. 

“It was my fault, but I shall make it 
right.” 

She rose. 
you mean?” 

“T shall bring you back to the girl- 
hood you were cheated of.” 

“A woman can never come back. A 
man can.” 

“A woman can, if a man loves her. 
It’s love that must do it, Truda. You 
shall come back. Every time I looked 
at you last night, I saw a mirage. I 
saw the girl Truda holding her doll— 
she was crying.” 

“Please stop. You tire me. I have a 
busy day. I cannot listen. You are no 
concern of mine or I of yours. We 
have done with each other. Thanks 
to your youthful indiscretion, you pro- 
vided me with an excellent teacher for 
life. I took advantage of it—all of this 
was, no doubt, latent in me. Uncle 
Aaron said it was—ah, yes, what did 
they say—where are they—where did 
you fancy I had gone to?” 


“What in the world do 


“He is dead. He said the cold, un- 
kind things such as only he could say. 
He declared you had gone to your 
father’s people—there were cousins in 
New Zealand. We searched—I searched, 
Truda—for years. But there aever was 
any trace. None of us dreamed of 
America.” 

“And the aunts?” 

“The usual things. But The Gables 
was sold for taxes. It is a factory-site 
now.” 

She clapped her hands. ‘Next best 
to having it burned by the suffragists !” 


“"T’RUDA—who is the man?” 

Her eyes darkened almost im- 
perceptibly. Hortense had taught her 
to control even the most angry emotion 
of which she was capable. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean—I mean—” The veins stood 
out on his forehead, and his face was 
a dull red. Suddenly he gave a hoarse 
cry. ‘You sha’n’t stand there mocking 
me, laughing at me. [I tell you I will 
bring you back, reclaim you—wreck 
every damning, sneering bit of her work. 
I’ll make you love me. I’ll make you 
the girl Truda, and we'll have our lives 
all over again. I don’t give a rap 
what the world says about a man and 
a woman and their difference in the 
ability to ‘come back,’ as you call it. 
Darling, I don’t care what you’ve done 
or what you are—it’s you I want—Truda 
—my Truda ‘Law!’” His voice broke 
with his emotion. ‘Love is the greatest 
thing in the world; it can change any- 
thing !” 

“Lies are the greatest things in the 
world; they change everything.” 

“Trash, putrid philosophy—not fit for 
even her lips. Truda, what shall we 
do? Let me send you away for a time 
—let me!” 

“You are positively irrational; you 
don’t understand.” 

“Tell me—who is the man? I will 
go to him, silence him. Who supplies 
the money for this?’ He glanced 
around angrily. There was something 
savage and dangerous in his face from 
which Truda winced. 

“T do,” she said steadily, not losing 
her poise. ‘‘No man has crossed that 
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door except to look at the portrait of 
Hortense. I supply the money. No 
matter what you prattle of, let such in- 
sinuations rest.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said humbly ; 
“TI—merely thought—” 

“What all the others think. Let 
them. It is a part of the game; it shields 
the other! But they are wrong. I sup- 
ply the money. Now go, and never—” 

“T shall not go,” he interrupted ; “all 
the rest of my life I shall dedicate to 
you—to making you unmask.” 

“It is utter nonsense.” 

“It is what shall be done. I owe you 
the rest of my life. You may do with 
it as you please, toy with me, destroy 
me. But you shall have my unswerving 
loyalty. For once you were my wife.” 

“And you divorced me!” 

“They divorced ws,” he said forcibly. 

“Judd, I want to be kind. I want to 
be honest to you. And so, I tell you 
finally, once and for all time, I cannot 
change. I cannot be the ideal Truda 
with nothing but flowery, garden 
thoughts and flowery, garden limitations. 
As you have changed, so have I. She 
taught me to love all of this—all of 
last night.” 

“Do you never wish to slip into plain 
clothes and go rambling in the woods 
of amorning? Do you never want to see 
Tibbie and all that she stood for?” 

“No,” she answered clearly. “I never 
long for anything. Hortense taught me 
that. It is all gone—hushed into irrevo- 
cable silence. I thank you for coming. 
Please marry some one who cares for 
such things. And stop self-reproach. It 
is utterly unnecessary.” 

“T shall never go back without you.” 

“Too bad you weren’t like this 
yesteryear. How I would have wor- 
shiped you!” She cast up her gray 
eyes in mockery. 

“T have spent the years since then 
wishing so, Truda.” 

She laughed, a cool, insulting little 
sound. “Well, tell me, are you quite re- 
solved to give me the rest of your life?” 

“It is yours. To do with as you say.” 


BELL rang softly. 
“Then go in there and shut the 
door halfway—and listen! And you 
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will learn, presently, perhaps not for 
an hour, for she does not come until 
after eleven—but listen to these others, 
too. And finally, you will learn how 
best you may serve me.” 

She shoved him gently into the bed- 
room. 

Some one had entered the salon. Two 
women had taken possession of the 
couch while Truda was greeting them 


‘pleasantly but with a chilly dignity. 


“My dear Miss Crothers,” she was 
saying, “I am so pleased at the way 
you are getting on. If your sister only 
does as well, she shall soon have no 
more need of lessons.” 

The other woman, the sister, stirred 
nervously. “I don’t seem to make any 
headway, Madame Wynne. Henry is 
so unapproachable.” 

“You have been married eight years,” 
Truda reprimanded, “and wasted all of 
them! Henry has the right to be un- 
approachable.” Then she opened a box 
on a small table. “But we will talk 
about that later. It is Miss Crothers 
who comes first. My dear, here is a 
chemise positively panting for a slender 
figure like yours. I want you to wear 
this and then order others like it, and 
for the supper party, you will find your 
gown waiting for you at Madame Teau- 
baud’s. She will also have some one to 
do your hair. If your repartee is one 
quarter as smart as your gown, your 
reputation will be made.” 

“But Madame Wynne, all the frocks 
you have ordered for me are so—so— 
one-sided—just one splotch of color or 
baby-white nighties !” 

Truda laughed. ‘Don’t you know 
that the art of dressing is divided into 
two great classes: the art of dressing 
for women and the art of dressing for 
men? They are as different as black 
from white. A woman looks at the de- 
tails. A man at the general effect. You 
may have novelty braid for the bot- 
tom of your skirt, the best imported 
facing known for coat-collars and a hat 
lined with brocaded satin. A woman 
will know all of this within a half-hour 
and rate you accordingly. A man will 
gaze with his dull, greedy eyes and see 
none of it! But if you wear a frilly, 
fluffy gown of white with a gay red sash 
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and deep red roses at your waist, the 
man will say: ‘Here is the ideal 
woman!’ ” 


ISS CROTHERS finally departed 

in a flurry of excitement. Her sis- 
ter, somewhat older, Judd decided, was 
left in hopefulness on the sofa while 
Truda went to the door. 

She came back and began energeti- 
cally. “I don’t blame Henry for lying 
down on his job, Mrs. Olmstead— 
honestly.” 

“T know I’m all wrong. I’m awkward 
and sloppy and always crying. It’s 
that yellow-haired girl that started it 
all. Henry used to care. And you've 
done such wonders for other women— 
here’s my own sister Aline, whom no 
one thought ever could marry!” 

“You can have Henry thinking you 
shine like a Christmas tree if you will 
only work hard enough,” said Truda. 
“There are four requisites for every mar- 
ried woman keeping her husband’s in- 
terest, and each is indispensable and 
each quite simple after all: first—your 
complexion; second—your negligees ; 
third—your ability to mix a cocktail; 
fourth—to keep cool yet not be chilly! 
That is the formula for a happy mar- 
riage. Your complexion is like mid- 
night. You have been eating those hell- 
ish chocolates and crying and staying 
indoors; haven’t you?” 

“T have,” admitted Mrs. Olmstead. 

“Here is a diet list. Don’t waver 
from it—or else never come back here 
again. And here is the address of a 
medical gymnast, and you are to take 
three lessons a week—he handles all 
my cases so you need not go into any 
explanation. I am writing a note to 
Madame Teaubaud, and she will fit you 
out with proper negligees. They matter 
greatly. No husband looks overly much 
at his wife while he is out with her, for 
he is too busy looking at the other 
women. He doesn’t compare her with 
them until he gets home, and she is in 
a kimono. 

“Just one other thing. Here is a 
note to an old friend of mine, Brady 
McGown. He tends bar on Second 
Avenue—a splendid sort, too. Brady 
will furnish you with cocktails until you 
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can mix ones just as good under his 
personal supervision. And after Henry 
gets aboard with two of Brady’s cock- 
tails and sees you in a gold-cloth neg- 
ligee with braided hair—well, he'll tell 
himself he has been feeding wine to the 
wrong woman |” 

The Duchess danced up and down the 
room in extravagant spirits. 

“Do you think so? I'll try—but—” 

“T know it.” A bell rang just here, 
and Mrs. Olmstead was scuttled out a 
side door. Judd, not daring to appear, 
saw, with even more amazed eyes, Joan 
Danbridge coming into the. salon and 
sitting down familiarly. 


tt ELL?” asked Joan, looking up at 
the Duchess. 

“Well,” answered the Duchess very 
clearly, “I don’t believe I’m going to 
have to spy very much—I have the solu- 
tion regarding the Duke of Harwood.” 

“Really, have you—are you sure?” 

“Really. My dear, let us begin cast- 
ing about for the trousseau—I’m so con- 
fident. Marriages may be made in 
heaven, but the gowns must come from 
Paris. White velvet for a wedding 
frock—that would be good.” 

“Ah, but he has said nothing—just 
the same, jolly, impersonal manner that 
I admire. It’s the making him care—” 

“That is easy. You, of all the girls 
I have had to coach, all the unmarried 
and married women—you alone I shall 
not have to teach. Be yourself, your 
simple, old-fashioned, true self, with 
your booky clothes and odd ways— 
your—” She was going to add some- 
thing else but the half-open door seemed 
to forbid. 

“Oh, Madame Wynne, you are mis- 
taken !’’. 

“The Duke of Harwood intends to 
marry you. I stake my reputation on it. 
Do you doubt me?” 

“No, of course not—and still—” 

“He is a peculiar being,” Truda said, 
laughing as she did so, “fond of youth 
and youthful pleasures. I think you will 
be really happy with him. ‘To tell you 
to say this or that, or dress you other 
than you are, or to force a situation, or 
create flimsy emotions for the time be- 
ing, would only mar and hinder what is 
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to be an easy victory. Be yourself, 
Miss Danbridge, and before the Duke 
of Harwood engages passage London- 
ways, he will have asked your hand in 
marriage. I am quite sure. Now, are 
you satisfied ?” 

“Tf I could believe,” Joan said sud- 
denly, “if it were only settled and done 
with—ended !” 

“They all say that; they all squeeze 
out tears and roll their eyes and make 
me nervous.” ‘Truda rose and went into 
the alcove where she picked up her 
violin. “I’m tired this morning. Listen 
to this lullaby—isn’t it odd?” 

She began a dreamy, dawn-tinted 
thing, a cameo of loveliness in tone and 
theme, her body swaying as if she were 
rocking a cradle. Joan listened, fas- 
cinated. When she finished and made 
a mock genuflection in front of the green 
Buddha, Joan came over to her. 


“fT WISH you had not played that.” 
“Why?” 

“Tt makes me not want to marry him.” 

“And now, why?” 

“T don’t know, except that when you 
love one man with all your heart, even 
if it is an unreturned love, it seems a 
sin to marry some one else.” 

“Oh, hum—drat the melody. Marry 
no one—where would you come to? 
Your face would grow crinkly like your 
hair, your eyes a set, cold green, your 
mouth crooked. You would flit from 
one charity to another and quarrel with 
all the members. You’d get some dread- 
ful bodily disease caused from unhap- 
piness. My dear, unhappiness is the 
most terrible poison in the world: it 
kills off three fourths of the people.” 

“Are you happy?” asked Joan quickly. 

“T am neutral. I am therefore fitted 
to gauge both correctly! And now, since 
I am tired, and since you are certain 
to be Duchess of Harwood, will you 
excuse me?” 

“T will go.” Joan held out her hand. 
“Thank you for coming last night—I 
can’t believe it yet, but I’ll try.” 

“You will believe it.” Truda’s eyes 
darkened. “You can’t help yourself. 
Be yourself, remember, chatter and flush 
and do your hair poorly, wear your 
funny, dull frocks and don’t care about 
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new dances or scandals. Read your 
poetry and philosophy and show him 
your collection of butterflies—and forget 
Talbot Dawes. Good-by.”” Truda shoved 
her to the door gracefully. 

Then she came back and peeked mis- 
chievously into the bedroom. Judd was 
standing at the threshold. 

“May I be released?’’ he asked. 

“In five minutes.” She came inside 
and beckoned to him to follow. “I 
must tell you something first.” 

“Anything you may ever tell me, 
Truda, I shall listen to.” 

“You must marry this girl.” 

“And so this is the way you supply 
the money?” he asked gravely, ignoring 
her command, “and let your admirers 
writhe in ignorance concerning a myth- 
ical lover! Truda, you have come a 
long ways since the days in Devon- 
shire.” 

“Haven’t I? I’ve aviated. 
consulting cupid!” 

“And you think this is the best of 
which you are capable?” 

“Why start talking nonsense? You 
bore me.” She threw up her hands in 
despair, walking over beside the basket 
of orchids to finger them nervously. 

“Do I, Truda? Well, you bored me 
once, and I was cub enough to show 
it. If I bore you now, you crucify me 
inwardly.” 


I ama 


“Way? she asked in injured sur- 
prise. 

“You ask why?” He followed her 
over to the basket of flowers and took 
firm hold of her two unwilling shoulders. 
“Because just so surely as you stand there 
in that extreme costume with the very 
heart cut out of your beautiful body, 
chattering all this clever, unwise logic, 
this sham, hiding behind immorality’s 
skirts to teach such things as I have 
just heard, fooling the world, letting 
the memory of Hortense inspire you to 
such things, just so surely shall you 
change back into the girl Truda who 
ran away from a blind boy hus- 

Truda, darling, we were 
both children, tools in the hands of 
others. Granted all that, I was a beast. 
I’m paying for it, Truda; I’ve been 
paying, for twelve and a half years. 











Truda, now that I’ve found you, nothing 
can make me believe that any situation 
exists which cannot be retrieved !” 

“Just one—no woman can 
back.’ ” 

“She can—through love.” 

“No. But we wont start wrangling 
again. Even if I tried to ‘come back’ 
and married you, I’d only run away 
again, and this time of my own desire. 
I’d want the old crowd, the talk, the 
dancing, the dressing, the drinks.” She 
finished with an ugly set of her mouth. 
“T like it—it’s my life. I like the 
pretense about a mythical lover; it 
keeps me amused on the dullest day, to 
think of how they all wonder! I like 
to have the power of making men love 
me and yet keep them aloof. I’m the 
Duchess of Debts. I’m Truda Wynne’s 
body with Hortense’s soul, and now 
you know the truth! Men always want 
both the young girl and the woman of 
the world. Well, here I am—duplex!” 
She gave an angry little laugh. 

“You shall change. I shall reclaim 
that soul.” 

“T am a hard-working villainess, and 
I should think you would be ashamed 
to try interfering with my livelihood.” 
She was determined to keep it farcical. 

“T’ll make you ‘come back,’ if I have 
to beat the devils out of you,” he said 
in a sudden rage. “You sha’n’t stand 
there toying with those sensuous flowers 
and ogling at me, saying bad-tasting 
phrases. You are mine. My Truda— 
my wife!” 

“You will marry Joan Danbridge, 
and please don’t sputter about it!” 

“That is utter nonsense—a harmless 
girl who—” 

“You pledged me the rest of your life 
—you must marry Joan.” 

“T will marry you, when you come 
to your old self. I'll take every stick 
of this furniture and burn it; it reeks 
or” 

“You will marry Joan. If you refuse, 
my reputation is gone.” 

“T shall be delighted to disappoint 
you.” 

“T need the money she will give me.” 

“T will give you money.” 

“T hate you and your money; I hate 
every prudish, transformed thing about 
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you!” she cried out in an uncontrollable 
rage. She picked up a feather fan from 
the table and began opening and shut- 
ting it excitedly. “Go away from me 
and marry that girl. If you have a jot 
of remorse left, you’ll set about it. How 
do I know that you are sincere? I, who 
have never trusted anyone since Tibbie!”’ 


GEE tried to laugh. “I have wasted 

the money I spent in taking the 
course of lessons about keeping my 
temper !” 

“What shall we do first?” he asked 
quietly, as if she had been agreeing with 
him from the very beginning. “Will 
you marry me now .or—” 

“You are impossible—despicable !” 

“T shall be brutal before we finish.” 

“Then you refuse to marry her?” 

Judd laughed. “Certainly. She is 
an attractive young person with a heart 
given elsewhere. My business in this 
country was not of a fortune-hunting 
duke via matrimony. My business was 
with her father—we had arranged this 
when he was my guest. I have no 
thoughts of any woman save one!” 

“And you know that your refusal 
ruins me?” 

“Thanks be!” 

She thrust the fan in his saddened, 
tender face and pressed a spring. A 
sharp, gleaming blade of steel sprang 
from the folds of the feathers and flirted 
with his cheek. He smiled but did not 
flinch. 

“Would it help you, Truda—to see 
blood ?” 

She dropped the fan listlessly. 
beg your pardon.” 

“You need not. It would not matter 
if you were to cut me into ribbons. I 
have earned it. But when you try to 
twist my future with the future of a 
young, innocent woman, when you think 
you can use me as a tool for this sort 
of stuff, then, dearest, it is time for me 
to beat you.” 

“Meantime, what will I be doing?” 

“If I don’t marry Joan and award 
you a commission?” 

Ves,” 

“You will be coming back to find your 
old self. You will take off this mas- 
querade dress!” 


“Ty 
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“You cannot come here again.” 

“Then you admit you are afraid of 
me?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Why forbid my coming?” 

“T have no time for you.” 

“You shall find it. I will make you 
find time for me.” 

“You must be a wonderful sort of 
man, Duke of Harwood!” 


“"T’ELL me again, Truda—don’t you 
honestly want to change?” 

“T honestly can’t.” She put her hand 
lightly, on his sleeve. “Sometimes I 
thought about it—how it would seem. 
But scandal is the breath of life to me; 
this sort of existence is my ideal. Don’t 
you think Hortense taught me cleverly?” 

He did not answer. Something in 

the direct gaze of the hazel eves made 
her flush, and she hated herself for so 
doing. 
’ “She taught me every secret she had 
learned through experience. And Hor- 
tense had known and triumphed with 
many men.” 

“Yes, that I know.” 

“Each man told her his troubles with 
his wife! And Hortense took care they 
should not be duplicated with herself. 
And every youth had a different scheme 
of being charmed, and every youth was 
charmed by Hortense. Think of all she 
knew and all she taught me! Just be- 
cause you didn’t marry her but married 
me! I am her monument, her living 
soul in the simple girl’s body. And that 
is all there is ever to be said about it.” 

“Where has the girl’s soul gone?” 
asked Judd softly. 

She gave a harsh cry as if she were 
fighting with herself not to break down 
rock-bound barriers. “It has gone—to 
Tibbie!” She laughed shrilly. 

“T have Tibbie!” 

“Then keep her—you have Truda.” 
She nodded her head gayly. 

“T shall send you a book; will vou 
read it?” : 

“No, but the maids are fond of good 
novels.” 

“Tt is not a novel.” 

“Then don’t bother unless it is well 
bound, and I can lay it on a table.” 

“T shall come to-morrow.” 
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“T shall not be. in.” 

“T shall wait.” 

“You will not be admitted.” 

“T mean at the doorway downstairs.” 

“Judd, are you going to be impos- 
sible.” She looked at him angrily. “For 
the love you bear this girl-ghost, don’t! 
Don’t marry Joan if you like, but go back 
and fight, and get shot through the 
heart,” she finished decisively. 

He stepped across the room and 
opened the door. “TI shall try a little 
more, and then, Truda, if you show me it 
is useless, then I’ll do as you ask, go 
back and get shot through the heart!” 


Fpl he had gone, she stood for 
a long time looking up at the por- 

trait of Hortense. ‘‘Where did you send 

Truda’s soul to?” she asked aloud. 

The black, shining eyes sneered down. 

Wearily, almost feebly, Truda went 
over to her desk to write a note. As 
she toyed with her pen, searching for 
clever phrases, she began to think of 
Judd’s eyes—the youthful worldliness 
had been replaced by something tender 
and infinitely wise. 

She tore up the blotted note. She 
began another. She was late with every- 
thing. Well, she must save herself. It 
would almost be as good an ending as 
if—as if Judd did marry her. Somehow 
she was amused at his refusal—his face 
was. so bronzed and weather-beaten, so 
strong in character! Who would have 
thought it! There was a childish faith 
about him which attracted; it was rare 
fun to flick him on the raw. She 
wondered if he stayed at the farms in 
the Isle of Wight, and if the bullet 
wound had been severe. 

Another sheet of the gold-embossed 
paper ruined—bother! She was getting 
fidgety. She took a third sheet and 
started out industriously After 
all, it would be interesting to watch 
Judd’s efforts; she wondered what he 
would offer her, how he would go about 
it—just how sincere his prophecies would 
would prove to be—if he would dare 
to beat her! And if she finally insulted 
and mocked him, would he go back 
again to be shot through the heart— 
sometimes the dead officers were left 
lying on the field all through the night 















following the battle, with blood smeared 
across their cold, white faces..... 
Finally, she signed her name, perfumed 
and sealed the note elaborately and rang 
for the maid. 

“Take this to Mr. Talbot Dawes; 
there is no answer,” she said. “I am 
not at home to anyone this evening ex- 
cepting Mr. Dawes.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


AITING for Talbot, she re- 

\ X / ceived a box of flowers. They 

were simple daisies tied with a 
pale blue and gold ribbon such as she 
herself had once envied—back at The 
Gables. There was a card with them 
on which Judd had written: ‘Did these 
grow close to the forest, little girl?” 

She looked at them for a long time. 
They did not harmonize with her cos- 
tume of geranium velvet, silver-brocaded, 
with its headdress of peacock feathers. 
She had dressed herself as cleverly as 
she had written to Talbot. There was 
much to be accomplished within the 
next few days—the saving of her repu- 
tation with Joan! For if one cannot 
marry a duke, one must be made wildly 
happy. When one is very happy, one 
is too busy and filled with a warm glow 
to find fault or to insinuate failure to 
others. Therefore, Joan must be made 
wildly happy. And to be made wildly 
happy, she must marry the man she 
loved. First of all, Truda would let 
Talbot love her quite ardently, as he 
had long since desired to do. Lastly, 
she must send Judd away—to be shot 
through the heart. 

The bell was ringing. Truda shoved 
the flowers in careless scorn to wither 
under a table. She stood with out- 
stretched hands as Talbot entered, hand- 
some and blond and boyish, aglow with a 
lover’s hopes and curiosity. 

'“Why the honor?” he demanded, 
kissing her hands. 

“Come and sit beside me, Talbot,” 
she said, nestling comfortably among 
the pillows. “I don’t know whére to 
begin.” She pouted prettily, looking 
up through her long, black lashes. 

“If you knew how much you look like 
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an empress to-night, you wouldn’t let 
me sit beside you—you’d keep me kneel- 
ing.” 

“You’re making fun of me,” she said, 
pretending indignation. 

“Fun of you? Don’t you know I’d 
rather have you make fun of me than 
to have all the beautiful women in the 
world love me?” 

“Talbot, would you—truly?” The 
gray eyes halfway closed. It was to be 
easier than she had expected. 

“I not only would, but I always shall. 
To me, Madame Truda, you are a super- 
creature, a woman destined to kill do- 
mestic possibilities in the minds of all 
she meets and replace wild wishes for 
paradise instead. You don’t realize your 
power. A chap can just be nearing 
crossroads, as it were, halfway deter- 
mined to turn down domestic lanes, and 
when he once sees you, he starts 
marathoning along the Bohemian boule- 
vards. Forgive my slang, but it is very 
true.” 


““T‘ALBOT,” she said finally, looking 
at him shyly, “I am going to be 
very honest with you. Supposing I hon- 
estly wish to love some one instead of to 
be loved—” She was near him now, her 
lithe, splendid self with the perfume of 
crushed violets and the reddish gold 
hair wound in thick braids round her 
head. The feather headdress height- 
ened the effect. She seemed a flame— 
a vital, glowing, dangerous tongue of 
fire. The gray eyes were dark with 
earnestness. Truly, Hortense had taught 
her every light and shade of feeling as 
subtly as a master teaches a promising 
pupil light and shade on his canvas! 

It was the first time she had ever been 
forced to use it personally, and for a 
début, she did it very well. It flashed 
across her that it was a pity her stupid 
clients were not at hand to watch, to 
take notes first-hand! 

Talbot reached roughly for her arm 
—she did not snatch it away. 

“Darling,” he whispered hoarsely, “do 
you mean it—me—out of all the others? 
Do you mean you could care for me?” 

She nodded slowly, evading his eyes. 

“Good God,” he said, more to him- 
self, ‘I never hoped, I never dreamed— 
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Truda, all other women are thin, pale 
wraiths beside you, whining, unattractive 
drudges, aping smart fashions. But you 
—you—” 

“Remember, Talbot—there has been 
some one else. Do you forgive me that? 
Before we go further—do you?” 

This was her master stroke. Talbot 
took her in his arms. “Forgive you? 
My darling, I would never have known 
you unless it had been so! Have you 
never thought of that? What do I care 
for stupid conventions, damning cus- 
toms, the small talk of the small mind!” 

She drew back suddenly. She seemed 
to hear her uncle, as he rubbed his bony, 
white hand across his one-sided, smiling 
mouth, saying: ‘Wanton! Wanton! with 
those eyes and that hair—as surely as 
ever the opportunity arose !”’ 

For a moment something within her 
cried out in protest. Then, angry at 
herself for even the slightest of waver- 
ings, she let her head rest on Talbot’s 
shoulder. 

“T thank you, my dearest,” she forced 
herself to say. 

“And you will be true to me—oh, 
Truda, it will be the most wonderful 
experience in the world, to hold you close 
and know you love me. Leave this place. 
We'll be married—we’ll go away from 
here.” His face was aglow with en- 
thusiasm, fleeting, painted dreams. There 
was none of the still, deep peace of love 
about it, which Truda knew. Talbot 
did not. That was for him to find out a 
little later, a part of her game. All the 
rest of the evening, during his eager 
schemes and plans, his attempts to caress 
her and her skillful rebuffs, Truda saw 
two ghosts of persons enter the room 
and be one with them. The first was a 
pale-faced girl with true, dark eyes, and 
the other was a bronzed man with a 
heartbreak written in his face! 


Bot she played on doggedly. And 

after she had coyly sent him away 
and said she would see him on the 
morrow, and they would plan about 
their futures, she picked up the fiow- 
ers. The daisies had dropped their 
heads. It might have been from the 
overheated room or at the sight of a 
beautiful, heartless woman playing with 
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an impulsive man capable still of either 
good or bad... At any rate, they. were 
sadly wilted. Truda laid them on the 
tray beside the door, to be carried out 
the first thing in the morning. .. The 
Buddha, silent and smokeless, looked at 
her reproachfully. But she made no 
mock genuflection. She went to. her 
room and began to undress. 

She was not thinking of Talbot and 
her game. She was rambling mentally. 
She was back in the forest now, walking 
along country roads. With an odd 
thrill she wondered how it would seem to 
like field daisies and old-fashioned rib- 
bon once more, to be able to really be- 
lieve in anyone again, to have faith, to 
want to be simple and sincere. And so 
Truda wondered the best share of the 
night. But it was merely wondering, 
dreaming of something as one dreams of 
what she would do in a favorite hero- 
ine’s place. 

In the morning, she rose and wrote a 
love letter to Talbot. But before she 
could send it, a basket of gardenias and 
an ardent, passionate note of wild super- 
latives came to greet her from him! 

She set the gardenias outside her win- 
dow and laid the letter. aside to. read 
later. She was to have'clients in: the 
morning, planned to shop in the after- 
noon, and Talbot was to take her to din+ 
ner in the evening. 

She sipped her coffee while she read 
the papers. Then she opened her mail: 
There were two new requests for “in- 
structions” with gilt-edged references 
and a substantial check from a recently 
married-off bud! Truda gave thanks for 
the last and remarked to Davoc that-it 
promised to be the most successful ‘sea- 
son yet. 


PARCEL was in her room when 
she came back to dress. She opened 
it with nervous dread. Something about 
the cream wrapping-paper without rib- 
bons or cords told her who was the 
sender. A book of old English songs 
arranged for the violin was on top. 
Great heavens, she had not heard of 
them in ages, not since Elspeth’s time! 
He must think her utterly juvenile. 
She turned back to them fascinated ; 
how clear and simple they were, like an 




















early May-day sky! Finally, she laid 
the book aside and examined the rest of 
the package. Two nature books were 
next with hand-colored plates. She 
slammed them beside the songs—if he 
had sent a dressmaking manual it would 
be more to the purpose. A funny gray 
jeweler’s box was snuggled in with them. 
She opened it slowly—the songs kept 
calling her. In the box was a topaz 
ring, not new. She had seen it on his 
little finger yesterday. And he had 
written on a card: “This was my 
mother’s. Please wear it.” 

Truda felt a queer tightening of her 
throat which she tried to tell herself was 
rage—that she hated Judd more than 
Talbot. Talbot was a pliable, useful 
tool. Judd was the craftsman, she the 
unruly instrument! 

There was some dainty lace. a cap and 
jabot and a Queen Anne’s handkerchief. 
“These would be what you would have 
chosen, Truda,” he had written on an- 
other annoying card. And they were 
resting on a lavender satin pillow of 
sweet lavender, a clean-smelling, pun- 
gent odor bespeaking the gentlewoman! 

Truda hesitated. Outside the window 
the ornate basket of gardenias stared in 
rudely. Everything about her suddenly 
mocked her. The songbook, the nature 
studies, the ring, the laces, the lavender 
—they alone seemed to be her friends. 
She longed to rest that tired, reddish 
gold head on the pillow and sleep and 
dream of the forest and Tibbie—per- 
haps of a sulky young man who was no 
longer sulky! 


OMING back from the dinner with 
Talbot, the latter treading on tiptoes 
among rosy clouds, the very air changed 
to champagne, positive he had captured 
the only angel at large this side of para- 
dise, Truda spied another cream-papered 
package in her boudoir. She determined 
to dismiss Talbot as soon as possible, and 
not lose sight of her purpose. 

“Truda,” he said eagerly, “tell me 
something. Is this going to last with 
you? Darling, I must know, for I’ve 
very grave reasons.” 

“What?” she demanded prettily, open- 
ing her eyes wide. “Why should you 
think it would not last! Have I ever 
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before been seen dining with anyone 
alone? Ah, Talbot,” she cried tragi- 
cally, “you see, it will always be doubts, 
doubts, doubts, with you—always! Be- 
cause of—of what has been! You will 
doubt and hesitate, and I can’t bear it!” 

He gathered her in his arms to begin 
his fervent protestations. It was not that 
at all, merely that he was trying to real- 
ize that the gods still smiled on him— 
he wanted to be sure. 

“Talbot,” she said, stroking his cheek 
lightly but cleverly, “will you take me 
to Spain or Italy? I cannot bear to stay 
here. Shall we go?” 

“Any place, Truda.” 
was puzzled. 

“Ts it money?” she asked tenderly, as 
if ashamed to mention it. Inwardly she 
was smiling. 

He nodded. “I’ve been a lazy duffer, 
born into a set that eats up money like 
the wind fans fire, and scowls on work 
like the rain does on the sun! I’ve just 
enough to keep going. But not enough 
to offer you. I’d steal to—” 

“What nonsense! You mustn’t even 
say such things. Will you trust me?” 
The gray eyes were like storm-clouds 
with a wicked sun glittering behind. 

“T would put my life in your hands!” 

“Then get together all the money you 
can, every penny of it; I mean your own 
private income; don’t borrow. And 
within a very short time I will tell you 
what to do with it—in stocks. Play and 
ask me no questions. For I shall not tell 
you anything but what will make you— 
make you able to take me where we wish 
to go.” 

“And is that knowledge to emanate 
from the shadow?” he asked quickly, the 
old doubt and suspicion crowding into 
his eager face. 

“Hardly that, Talbot! But from a 
source as reliable as the rising and set- 
ting of the sun.” 

“You mean, Truda, that you’ve played 
the market all these years instead of—” 

“Not another word—not even a whis- 
per!” she said, holding him away grace- 
fully. “Get your money ready ; we shall 
never come back here, Talbot. We must 
live in a dream-day house beside the sea, 
and I shall play too.” She kissed him 
on the cheek. 


But his face 
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And despite all his protests, she would 
say mo more. Presently she made him 
leave her. 


HE was free to battle with the other, 

the cream-colored package. She 
jerked off the twine pettishly. If this 
ridiculous grab-bag affair would cease, 
she would not go about with _ her 
thoughts in ten different directions. It 
was telling on her. There was Talbot 
to manage through the big scene—and 
Joan. And Judd to send away! 

She looked in surprise at the round, 
wicker-basket she found. It was filled 
with stuffed dates and old-fashioned 
sweets such as children delight in. There 
was a filmy house-apron of muslin and 
lace, some books and a jolly little jade 
idol. “For good luck, dear,” Judd had 
written in his round, firm writing. It 
had not changed from the begrudged 
postal he had sent her once from Paris. 
“And I will come in the morning, if you 
please,” he had added as a postcript. 

Another restless, sleepless night faced 
her. In final desperation, she rose and 
began playing over the English melodies 
on her violin. And when daylight began 
to peek in at the window, it found her 
still playing and living in a happy little 
dream of things which would never be! 

By half-past nine she was waiting for 
Judd, a self-composed person in a dark 
blue satin frock with a petticoat of sil- 
ver lace and a piquant trimming of mole- 
skin around the neck and sleeves. 

Judd, in his shabby tweed and loose 
ulster, came into the salon almost shyly, 
as though he were somewhat awed—a 
rustic acquaintance come to call. He 
carried some leather bags with him which 
he left in the outer hall. 

“Ah,” said Truda happily, “at last 
the Duke departs to lead his regiment.” 
She clapped her hands and pirouetted 
up and down before him. 

“Not yet. I’m afraid I can’t help 
being persistent, dear.” He came over 
to stand beside her and smile down with 
the tender, hazel eyes. “I’ve stayed in 
New York long enough to finish business. 
I shall open the London office for Dan- 
bridge as soon as the regiment no longer 
needs me. We are capital friends. I’ve 
managed to elude matchmaking matrons 
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and gushing débutantes. I’ve enjoyed a 
great deal about the visit, and now I’m 
going to travel incog’ for a bit, a month 
or even two. I want to see the West 
from the standpoint of the breadwinner. 
Then I’m coming back, Truda, and you 
may tell me your answer.” 

“Why waste your time coming here at 
all? Why waste your money and your 
thought on a perpetual shower of trivial, 
unwelcome gifts to some one who is 
merely bored intensely with receiving 
them? And why, above all, be so stub- 
born as to refuse to marry Joan, when 
Joan is the ideal you have allowed to 
take possession of your lonesome heart 
these last twelve years, and when you 
know that I need the commission ?” 

“About two ninths of Joan tried to 
want to marry me. The other seven 
ninths loves and adores Talbot Dawes. 
Leaving you out of the question, Truda, 
what man wants two ninths of a wom- 
an’s heart.” He laughed; he seemed 
a schoolboy on a holiday, determined, as 
Truda had been, to keep it all farcical. 


: GOOD many men would be very 

happy to be rid of seven ninths of 
their wives and retain merely an in- 
terest !”” 

“Perhaps. I’m not fashioned so. In 
order to make it clear to Joan and to 
both convince and anger you, Truda, I 
talked to her and told her very politely 
that I never intended marrying anyone. 
I am married, Truda. The clumsy locks 
and keys. of divorce laws have not altered 
the vows we took that day in Devonshire. 
You are my wife. I shall stop at noth- 
ing to win you.” 

“T don’t mind about Joan,” Truda 
answered swiftly. “I have planned it 
out differently. I made my first great 
error in permitting any man to learn my 
secret—even my ex-husband! Hortense 
had told me, but for once, I let myself 
be persuaded. I might have known it 
would be disastrous. We need not bother 
about it again. But these unwelcome 
attentions must be stopped.” 

“Did none of it mean anything to you 
—not one tiny quiver or thrill of remem- 
brance or hope? Symbols sometimes 
speak more surely than clumsy words. 
At least forgive me for trying. Some- 











times one comes to care after a man has 
been shot through the heart as they re- 
quested. Suppose that you marry me 
and I go away. I get shot through the 
heart. You would be my acknowledged 
wife; you would have the rambling, 
homy places, the recognition, the posi- 
tion; you would not have to pretend, 
Truda. Tell me, would you do that— 
marry me and go back alone—just so I 
could die and know that you were no 
longer the Duchess of Debts?” 

“Please don’t,” she said sharply. 

“T don’t care for myself ; it is for you. 
I must make things right for you, don’t 
you understand? Why, Truda, did you 
think I was playing for a mere personal, 
selfish triumph?” He looked at her in 
amazement. 

“T can think nothing else, 
herself answer, disbelieving it. 

“Merely because you are beautiful and 
clever and aloof from everyone else? 
No! If I had found you in the cheapest 
cabaret, or cooking flapjacks in some 
one’s kitchen, or one of a hundred hid- 
eous possibilities, I would have saved 
you. You are my Truda, my injured, 
helpless girl. And I have pledged my 
life to make reparation.” 

“What an extreme view! The entire 
thing is simple, Judd; don’t you think 
you ought to take pepsin tablets? I 
fancy American cooking has left queer 
fumes about your brain! We are not 
suited. We meet through a coincidence 
years after a silly, unfortunate marriage. 
After absolving you from blame, you 
insist upon annoying me. I would shock 
you. You would bore me.” 

“You are not yourself. You are what 
she made you, temporarily. You named 
it well when you said the body of Truda 
and the soul of Hortense. No, that will 
not do. I shall bring you back.” He 
walked over to the window to stare out 
at the gray, pessimistic river. 


” she made 


FTER a moment she followed him. 
“Judd, then let us be friends. And 

let us be honest, as well. Grant you that 
I wanted to change, to be all you say, I 
could not. I told you before, no woman 
can ‘come back!’ And I cannot even 
want to change. No spur is mighty 
enough to stir me on. Please—oh, my 
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dear, I see your honesty, your pain, but 
it is like looking at the painting of a 
strong, tender man and knowing you 
must leave him in his frame of gilt and 
come back to the careless passers-by! 
She made me so! You see—men warp. 
Women bend. And therein lies the great 
difference of the sexes! Like fragile 
river-reeds we women are swayed and 
bent, and left helpless and without a 
crutch to right ourselves. We must have 
a crutch strong enough to defeat the 
winds or the hands which tempered our 
one-time slender straightness !” 

“T am that crutch !” 

She laughed, angry at herself for hav- 
ing spoken seriously. ‘‘No man can ever 
‘save’ a woman unless he meets her wear- 
ing a new hat in a rain-storm and offers 
her an umbfella!” 

“Truda!” 

“Quite right! The great difference be- 
tween knowledge and money, Judd, is 
that money is hard to acquire and easy 
to lose; knowledge, the reverse. It is 
next to impossible to forget what has 
been made a part of every brain throb. 
And that is why your wishes are so fu- 
tile—such a bore.” 

“I shall come back in a little while. 
Save your answer until then.” 

“Please.” She held out the topaz 
ring. 

He took it without protest. “You left 
me a ring once before, Truda, and I shall 
come back to see you wear it.” 

“Tt is too late.” 

“In a little while,” he repeated in his 
steady, deep voice. And without warn- 
ing, he bent to kiss her on the lips. 

She sprang back angrily. But he 
smiled at her, undisturbed, baffling. 

He gathered up his coat and hat and 
stepped into the doorway. Smiling at 
her gently, he said good-by. “In a little 
while, Truda, I shall come back for my 
answer.” 

Before she could reply, he had gone. 


HE forced herself to take an interest 

in her pupils. It seemed as if they 
were unreal and she herself unreal; as 
if she would soon go into that sump- 
tuous bedroom made possible because of 
lies and take off the satin dress and put 
on a white wool frock, cut square at the 
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throat, and sit beside a log fire while 
she did some lace-work. Davoc seemed 
unreal, like a grotesque figure for a 
magazine-cover page; the maids seemed 
unreal, hypocritical, dangerous creatures 
in black sateen and crisp starched ruf- 
fles ; the perfume of her salon seemed to 
dull her wits. Nothing was real except 
a bronzed, soldierly man who had said: 
“In a little while, Truda, I shall come 
back for my answer.” 

And when she finally dismissed her 
clients and came, alone, to the bedroom, 
to find out that she could not take off her 
masquerade dress and don the white nun- 
nish gown, a note was brought her from 
Joan. It was a slightly bitter letter 
stating that she would require no future 
“instruction,” that she had changed her 
mind absolutely regarding her future. 
She inclosed a generous check without 
comment. Truda’s cheeks burned as she 
reread it. She fingered the check con- 
temptously ; it seemed like a tip one gave 
a waiter without consulting him as to its 
appropriateness. 

She started to tear it in two. The 
sneering black eyes looked at her threat- 
eningly. Hortense had never flung gold 
after her lovers or destroyed checks or 
returned jewels. The black eyes com- 
manded. Truda laid the check in a 
drawer carefully. It was time to act— 
to save her reputation with Joan. She 
picked up the morning paper and turned 
to the stock page. Then she went into 
her telephone booth and held a brief 
conversation. 

She drew out a writing-pad and car- 
ried it into the salon. She wrote the note 
slowly. She would send her maid in her 
own brougham to deliver it at Talbot’s 
club. She had refused to see him until 
Friday Well, Friday would have 
finished it all! 

She lay down to sleep an hour before 
the afternoon’s work called her. She 
must have dozed, for when she wakened, 
a box in cream-colored paper was on the 
chair beside her. With an angry cry, 
she sprang out of bed to open it. 

An old-fashioned bouquet of sweet- 
heart roses greeted her, and a book of 
love poems and a silken, lovely hand- 
woven purse with a dull gold, jeweled 
clasp—such a purse as a young matron 
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would delight in because of the gentle 
handiwork. A card was inside it, on 
which was written: “You shall hear 
often while I am gone, Truda, and when 
I come back, I shall hear the ‘Yes’ to 
the ‘No’ which you fancied was so 
final !”” 

She looked up at the black-eyed 
woman. ‘‘Hortense,” she said with a sud- 
den indrawing of her breath, like a 
frightened child, “what have you done 
with my soul—hidden it away in the for- 
est? I—TI give you back yours!” 

The eyes sneered; the mouth smiled 
sardonically. 

“You shall be my monument,” she 
seemed to hear her saying. That was it 
—a monument, a lovely, cold, marble 
thing without the possibility of disturb- 
ing emotions, good or bad; a frozen, 
smiling statue—bent, not warped! 

The flowers tumbled to the floor; the 
book hid the silken purse. The little 
card was lost in the folds of the velvet 
tug. There was Talbot to waft gently 
on to ruin, to listen to his reproaches, 
and Davoc needed a new collar. Her hair 
must be done the new style. She must 
get the French novels one of her admir- 
ers had told her of. They were to have 
a meeting the following Tuesday, and 
Falbot—but Talbot would no longer be 
there—some one else would be elected to 
membership ! 

She rang the bell. “Pick up this 
stuff, wear the flowers if you like and 
give Cora the purse—the book you may 
have too—and get me some brandy. I’m 
chilly—turn on more fire!” 


CHAPTER Ix 


AITING for Talbot, Truda 
\ X / found herself absurdly nervous. 
As if there was anything to be 
nervous about! Finally she realized 
the cause. It was the first time that 
she was being an actual actor in the 
drama; hitherto she was merely stage- 
director, costumer, orchestra-leader, even 
ticket-seller, so to speak! But now, be- 
cause of Judd’s refusal to marry Joan, 
she was forced into a direct and personal 
conflict with a man who thought he loved 
her. 
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Talbot was wearing a masquerade cos- 
tume; he would be able to discard it in 
a few horrid hours, and don the sane, 
everyday dress of an American gentle- 
man. So much would he have to thank 
her for, although very likely he never 
would. Another thought came to her 
with increasing distastefulness. Talbot 
would hate her. Again, this was a novel 
experience. For she had stayed cleverly 
in an impersonal background directing 
the loves and hatreds of others. No one 
was able to point an accusing finger at 
her, just as Hortense prophesied, and 
say, “Lo, the woman!” 

She had disobeyed Hortense. She had 
broken the spell of aloofness, of imper- 
sonal, sardonic on-looking. She walked 
over to a mirror and stared at herself in 
amazement. The costume of white satin 
with bands of fluffy white fur suited her 
well. She could almost picture the 
thing, just as she had been trained to 
picture the future events of others: Tal- 
bot coming to her, ruined to a last penny 
on his stock-plunging! (And she had 
said she had a tip as infallible as the 
rising and setting of the sun!) Well, 
he would look to her to say, “I love you, 
penniless or rich,” and he would stand 
there with all the queer newness of suf- 
fering in his boyish, self-indulgent face. 
She must fail him! Laugh at him, mock 
him, send him away, disclaim responsi- 
bility with a mere shrug of her white, 
cold shoulders, as if she had not deliber- 
ately planned each detail of the affair. 

Then would come the crisis. Some- 
times when the woman a man ruins him- 
self for fails him, a man does messy, irre- 
trievable things—the river—a chance 
gunshot with a shaking, despairing hand. 

She shook herself mentally and walked 
up and down, glancing at the clock and 
peering out of the heavily curtained win- 
dows now and then. What was she? 
She walked into the bedroom to look up 
at the black, cold eyes, always keeping 
guard, day and night, beside her monu- 
ment! 

“What have you made me, Hortense 


Claviére?” she asked softly. ‘What 
have you done with me!” 
She turned away in despair. Men- 


tally, she rehearsed the entire proceed- 
ing again. 


She refused to see any other 
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alternative. Joan must be satisfied ; she 
must not be allowed to spread the news 
broadcast that Madame Truda Wynne 
had failed her matrimonially. There 
were two men in whom Joan was inter- 
ested. One of them had made it clear 
to her that he would not marry. Truda’s 
mouth set scornfully as she realized that 
he had deliberately spoiled her best 
commission of the season. What else 
was there left for her to do but marry 
Joan to the man she really loved! In her 
happiness, she would forgive Madame 
Wynne any failure; she would never 
speak of her, unless to speak her praises. 
To make Talbot marry Joan, she must 
make him be attracted to her by a violent 
contrast. She, Truda, must make herself 
everything which Joan was not; unprin- 
cipled, heartless, a liar—despicable! 

She went back to the salon. Her maid 
handed her a cream-colored package. She 
forced herself to sit down stoically and - 
unwrap it. There were forget-me-nots 
and sprays of feathery fern, some more 
books and a card with the words: “God 
keep you safe for me, Truda, until I 
come back.” 

She rose, trembling, admittedly at war 
with herself. Involuntarily, she rushed 
into the guard of the monument—the 
portrait of Hortense. 

“Keep me away from myself,” she 
said, throwing the things on the ermine- 
covered bed. ‘‘Hortense—keep me away 
from myself!” 


“A AR. DAWES,” the maid told her. 

Trembling, smiling, her head 
erect, Truda entered the salon with a 
well-played, happy air. 

Talbot came up to her quickly. Heavy 
lines, as if carved by some cruel knife, 
were in his face. It seemed as if all the 
years had suddenly taken their just toll 
—and interest; the blue eyes were 
smoky, sodden things, and his dress was 
a careless morning serge. 

“Truda,” he asked briefly, “who gave 
you the tip?” 

“T myself,” she answered honestly, 
smiling; “I talked to my own broker, 
like all women fancy they must do; I 
made a selection of three stocks. I 
wrote the names on three slips of paper, 
and I drew one blind. Then I made you 
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play that one. I’ve often done it myself. 
Sometimes I’ve won—I’m sorry you 
didn’t.” 

“T am ruined,” he went on dully as if 
he had scarcely heard her; “I borrowed 
money, Truda, to become rich for you.” 

“T loved the power to mold a human 
destiny,” she cried, getting into the spirit 
of her part and wondering swiftly as she 
did so, if the parts she gave other women 
to play brought such queer, stabbing 
pains of conscience. “I wanted to see 
how utterly you loved me, Talbot, for 
you would not have obeyed me blindly if 
you had not.” 

“You lied to me,” he interrupted 
roughly ; “you told me you had a—” 

“Tt is my own pleasure to lie,” she an- 
swered, “to do what I wish. What right 
have you to be disgruntled, to come 
whining like a great, overgrown cub 
about—” 

“T love you!” He looked at her stu- 
pidly. “It is not the money, Truda; I 
can go to work like other and better men 
than I have done. It is you—your wan- 
ton, wicked part in it! Is this the way 
you toy with men?” 

She laughed at him, sparring for time. 

“Well, do you welcome me now as 
your fiancé?” he asked, his mouth in a 
square, harsh line. 

“Vou fancy I would dream of loving 
you!” She laughed again, a nerve-rack- 
ing, jangling sound. ‘“Can’t you be 
game? Suppose you had won: well, we 
would have had our castle by the sea. It 
was all a chance, Talbot. You said you 
were willing to do anything; you were 
quite eager to toss around your own fate 
to please mine. And you fancy that now, 
angry, sullen, penniless, that I can think 
of—” She clapped her hands together 
gayly. “Of all the hard-boiled ego- 
tism !” 


ALBOT stepped back. “Good God, 

Truda!”’ he exclaimed hoarsely, “do 

you mean you’re done with me—after— 
everything—” 

“Well, what else would there be for 
us? Do you fancy you are the first or 
the second or the tenth man who has 
played everything in the world on the 
chance of winning me? But none have 
won! None of you have ever driven 
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away the shadow—gray and grim—as— 
as he may be!”” She was almost choking, 
fairly forcing her lips to round them- 
selves into hated words. 

“Well,” she said finally, “what else 
is there to say? May I lend you some- 
thing until you—you find your life 
work ?” 

He gave a snarly little laugh. And 
as he did so, Truda realized that it was 
not one or two but many experiences such 
as these, countless indignations, retorts, 
confessions, protests, all of which Hor- 
tense had endured, which had taught 
Hortense the wisdom enabling her to 
leave a “monument!” Besides all this, 
Hortense had cared. And there came to 
her a vivid mental picture of Judd, 
bronzed and tender and weather-beaten 
with thought and hardship—the monu- 
ment was tottering! 

“Lend me anything?” he was saying. 
“Gad, I’d rather borrow venom from a 
snake!” He turned and walked to the 
door. ‘All in an instant I have found 
you out! Like every other woman who 
has ‘shadows,’ you scuttle away when the 
dollars cease to clink and ring—like rats 
deserting a sinking ship!” 

“Where are you going?” she knew she 
asked, holding fast to her aim. 

“To find myself,” he answered, 
straightening his shoulders; “to go 
where honest men go and honest women 
send them. And then—well, does a 
sober man tell his thoughts to a harlot? 
No, only his desires!” His lips curved 
into a sneer. 

She heard his angry feet finding the 
stairs. For a long time she stayed in the 
center of the room; she seemed unable 
to move freely, as if she must stand there 
going over and over what had happened 
until its horror was gradually expended, 
and she could dim it from her conscious- 
ness. So this was what had made Hor- 
tense so wise—this smirching of one’s 
soul! And Talbot would find himelf 
and go to Joan to tell his thoughts! It 
was ending just as she had planned, with 
no impossible melodrama interjected 
suddenly. And he would always think 
of her as a— 

She shuffled unsteadily into the bed- 
room. Still Judd’s flowers were beside 
her. If she could only “come back,” 

















forget-— Suddenly she looked up at 
Hortense. “God forgive you,” she said 
like a simple child, “I never can!” 


‘yuees were two more things to live 
through before the ridiculous inci- 
dent was ended: one, the note from 
Joan Danbridge telling her of her mar- 
riage to Talbot, a logical and amusing 
ending; the other, the brutal stopping 
of the flowers and the simple, heart- 
tempting gifts, a final insult to the man 
who had once been her unwilling hus- 
band ! 

“T am in the very heart of California,” 
Judd had written only that morning ; 
“all day I wander about like a tender- 
foot, knowing the natives are having fun 
at my expense, both in dollars and ac- 
tions. I have bought you an Indian 
dress, a funny thing of beads and feath- 
ers just for a novelty, and the very 
choicest baskets I could find. They will 
go well in a certain room that I know 
of—home. 

“T like the mountains ; one can breathe 
freely in them. I think they are an in- 
spiration, a mental tonic. When I lie 
down at night, somewhat frosty at that, 
wrapped in blankets with the giggling 
guides beside me, I think of you, Truda, 
and of how you would have clambered 
about with me, twelve and a half years 
ago! I seem to see you in your funny 
white dress cross-stitched with black, 
and the gold-red hair braided like a 
child’s. You peek at me from the bushes 
and behind trees. Your hair is imitated 
by some of the flowers, and the skies 
have looked to your eyes for their early 
morning tints. The roll of your bosom 
has been stolen audaciously by the moun- 
tains, and the dashing surf of the ocean 
makes no defense when I tell it that it 
has copied every lovely, lithe line of your 
body! Some day, perhaps you will come 
here with me, and we will accuse them 
jointly of immortalizing yourself! 

“T think of you in the dawn and see 
you coming back to me, the girl Truda, 
leaving the futile web that spider wove 
for you. Ah, the dawn and the moun- 
tains, the air, the sunshine, the call of the 
birds, the trees—it drives away doubts 
and man-made tragedies. I cannot give 
up hope. All you said to me, the silence 
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of these weeks—it is futile to my way of 
thinking. For you shall ‘come back.’ 
You are mine!” 

Page after page, letter after letter 
and tiny gift after tiny gift, with the 
black, harsh eyes to refute all of them! 
Sometimes she actually sat before the 
portrait as she read the letters, to drive 
away the jangling doubts. And when the 
mail came, and Judd’s firm, clear writing 
lay among the pile of others, she would 
tremble within herself—who shall name 
the emotion causing it—and tuck the 
letter away, steeling herself for hours 
before she broke the seal ! 


OAN’S letter came the morning that 

two of her dullest clients had success- 
fully finished being “rejuvenated.” One 
had completely reclaimed her husband 
from the stubborn clasp of a chestnut- 
haired secretary. Another had married, 
the week before, the man of her carefully 
wooed and selected choice! ‘Truda in- 
dorsed their checks with a curious. little 
smile. Then Joan’s letter came, and the 
checks lost their interest. 

Joan had written: 


I am sure you will be interested to 
know that I am to marry Mr. Dawes. 
Just how the great change came about, 
I cannot tell myself. He is in my 
father’s offices now, promising splen- 
didly for the future. I think I owe this 
explanation to you, because of my un- 
fair and hasty remarks concerning 
him! I deeply regret any attempts at 
other alliances, but may I thank you 
again for your efforts. I trust that the 
affair may remain a secret between 
ourselves. After all, one must not lose 
heart, or ideals. .They are soul food. 
I cannot tell you how I regret the im- 
pulse which led me to think of other 
things, and I cannot tell you how very 
happy I am that your plans failed. 


Truda turned to Hortense’s picture. 
“And she’ll always think it was the work 
of the divine providence and her own 
flat charms,”. she remarked in a clear, 
loud voice. “Isn’t that rare, Hortense?” 

A cream-colored package was handed 
to her. The stamp was that of Cali- 
fornia. 

Something of the old hatred and cyn- 
icism came back over her in a final 
wave. “And now you—to be rid of!” 
She tore off the wrappings. 
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It was the nest of baskets beautifully 
woven, ranging from the smallest size to 
that of a waste-paper basket—attractive, 
well-made things of the finest texture. 
Truda studied a moment. Then her face 
brightened. 

“Just the thing for her tatting, and 
Talbot can have one or two for his col- 
lar-buttons! I’ll send them for a well- 
wisher—what a lark!’ She rewrapped 
them in gold and blue tissue-paper and 
addressed the package to Miss Joan Dan- 
bridge. Then she wrote: 

I lose—you win! Ideals to stay in 
the family tradition! These are a tiny 
well-wisher. Just say a “shadow” sent 
them ! 

“And now,” she told herself, resting 
her hands on the edge of the dressing- 
table and staring into the mirror, “now 
I must be rid of these new wrinkles and 
prepare the final, lasting insult !” 

She gave an irresistible little giggle. 
The black, sneering eyes smiled ap- 
proval. 


CHAPTER X 


HEN Judd came to the apart- 
ment of an early morning, 
Truda, refusing to see him, 


sent out the message to come that night. 
She heard him say in the same deep, ear- 
nest voice: “Until to-night—please give 
her these.” 

At the sound of his voice and the 
dread of the gift, she threw herself back 
among the pillows and pretended to be 
suddenly fast asleep. 

Later in the day, figuring up her debts 
and her clients and the work to be done 
with them, and realizing that the winter 
was well under way, and that Talbot 
Dawes and his bride would soon be 
honeymooning in the Adirondacks, her 
lips curved into wicked smiles. 

She ate her dinner alone and then went 
in to dress. She had told him to come 
at nine—it was seven. The insults were 
o— 

When Judd came into the room and 
held out his hands to her in speechless 
pleading, far more effective than words, 
she merely smiled at him and forced him 
to speak. 
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“T have come back, Truda,” he said 
slowly, “tell me—is it still—no?” 

“You would not take warning,” she 
answered ; “you would not believe my 
‘no’ a final one. You said you must have 
some actual insult, some outrage—” 

“Why do you waste time? Not even 
waste minutes since we have both wasted 
years! ‘Truda, even if you come with 
me now, I must go back to fight. You 
would not want it otherwise, but you will 
come, just as I told you—come and 
stay—” 

“Stop! Do you want me to nestle 
close to you and cry because you have 
found me and want me to be your wife? 
I have not cried in twelve years—I have 
forgotten how!” 

“T will waste no more time with such 
refusals, Truda—I—” 

“You will not?” she demanded with a 
wild, swift rage, losing her self-control. 
“Then since I have no relatives to speak 
for me, as once they did, I must ask my 
friends to tell you my decision!” 

And into the salon they came, snake- 
dancing, hissing simultaneously, and in 
their hands were all Judd’s simple love- 
gifts, which they threw at him as they 
passed ! 

Truda, playing a wild, stinging song, 
nodded for them to sing, and they 
stopped the hissing and burst into a 
French street song about a disillusioned 
man and a wicked dancer and a fat gen- 
tleman who carried off the dancer! They 
kept snake-dancing around him, now and 
then giving way to chaffing comments 
such as: 

“Fancy—trying to carry off the Duch- 
ess !” 

“Get you gone, Satan! Go back some- 
where in France!” 

Faded flowers, books, the laces, the 
ring, handed him by the white-headed 
little dancer, the apron, hung on him 
grotesquely by the socialist, the book of 
songs, the letters, the cards—all in one 
great, unbelievable heap came about 
him! 

He raised his hand to stop the mock- 
ery. Truda rested her violin on her hip 
and signaled to the others. 

“Are you satisfied?” she asked slowly. 

He turned and gathered his things 
from a chair near the doorway. 
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“IT want for naught,” he said: to her 
clearly. ‘Then he left the room. The 
crowd paused: 

“Was it all right?” 

“Did we do it well?” 

“Play for us.” 

“You were divine!” she exclaimed. 
Smiling and catching up her violin, she 
burst into a ribald jig, her feet keeping 
time—faster, faster, faster! 


CHAPTER XI 


HE dullness of the April day was 
| reflected in Truda’s eyes. The 
most successful season she had yet 
had was at an end, and she was resolved 
to turn a deaf ear to the pleading of the 
summer girl to win a husband. They 
must let her rest, in some place quiet, yet 
fashionable, where she could think of 
enough clever speeches and heart-burn- 
ing frocks to dazzle the worst Bluebeard 
who ever sharpened up his knives! 

She was writing cards to this effect, 
her back turned toward the portrait. It 
had been a long, hard winter—as long 
and hard as a lifetime—notwithstanding 
the satisfaction of seeing Joan, happy 
and content, coming to thank her for the 
baskets, even the supreme satisfaction of 
Talbot coming to her not a week later 
and saying that Joan, like all brides, had 
whispered a strange confession to him: 
that she had told him of a wonderful, 
mysterious woman who made a living 
marrying people to people and making 
married people eager to breakfast with 
each other again. Joan had told him 
of her aspirations concerning the Duke 
of Harwood and of Truda’s part in it— 
all because she had despaired of his ever 
learning to care! Gradually, he had 
pieced the confession with his own un- 
spoken one and had attributed to Truda 
an altruistic motive which she did not 
deny: that Truda, seeing the best in 
him, had taken drastic measures to ex- 
pel the worst and to send him humbly 
to woo the woman who should keep the 
best ever uppermost. Even that satis- 
faction had not brought her peace! 

The dullness of the leaden skies re- 
flected her attitude of mind. She de- 
cided to go to the theater—bah, the 


season was at its dregs! She would read 
the new Russian books, but they were 
rather tense with their eternal tragedy. 
She would sleep—that was. best of all! 
Sleep—and pray not to dream! 

The maid called her. There was some 
one waiting in the salon. 

“T am not at home,” she said sharply. 

The maid handed her a card+ It bore 
the name of the chairman of the French 
Relief Committee. 

Involuntarily Truda glanced up at 
Hortense’s picture. Could it be, after 
all these years, that something had 
arisen, some forgotten relative, some 
accusation— 

She went into the salon without chang- 
ing her dress. The chairman of the com- 
mittee rose and bowed suavely. A small, 
fair-haired child with glowing, topaz 
eyes, dressed in an old-fashioned shawl 
coat was with him. She had with her 
flat, wooden boxes such as the peasants 
delight in. They were sitting in state 
on the apple-green chairs. 


HE chairman handed Truda a letter. 

The child smiled up at her wist- 
fully. Truda scarcely looked at her in 
return. She wondered if she showed her 
agitation as she opened the letter. It 
was written from Paris and all it said 
was: 

Truda: 

You left me your doll once. I send 
mine, via the American Relief Com- 
mittee, to you. Keep her for a little 
until I find her people. The parents 
are dead, and the house burned. Her 
name is Fraise. She is eight years 
old, and we have taught her some 
English. 

Jupp Harwoop. 


Truda laid the letter aside. “I am 
sorry to have put you to such trouble. It 
is quite impossible for me to take her. 
I am closing my apartment for the sea- 
son—I have so many plans. Of course 
she can be cared for at an orphanage? 
I will be pleased to give you a check.” 

The chairman shrugged his shoulders. 
“There has been money provided for 
her; it is not that. It is the placing them 
in individual homes, not institutions. Of 
course we have no wish to thrust her on 
you. It seems that the English officer 
who sent her to you seemed positive that 
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she would have a welcome. If you 
would keep her until to-morrow—we—” 

The child unfastened her cloak slowly. 
Her face was crinkled with anxiety. 
One hand rested at her side. She raised 
the other—a pitiful, scarred stump—in 
shamed fashion and laid it on the folds 
of the blue silk tea-gown. A tear rolled 
down the thin, worn cheek. 

The chairman started to comfort her. 
And for the first time in thirteen years, 
scalding, blessed tears welled up in 
the gray eyes. Truda knelt down and 
drew the child to her, hugging her with 
fierce emotion, stroking the maimed 
stump and whispering motherly nothings. 

“My baby—my little girl,” she said. 

The chairman stepped back satisfied. 
Outside a wind had arisen; an April 
‘thunderstorm was breaking rapidly over 
the city. The rain, in half-frozen hail 
came tapping against the windows. 

“Gendarmes, gendarmes!” the child 
cried, white with terror, raising the 
stump in protest. “Vive la France! 
Vive la France!’ she screamed, a de- 
fiant little martyr. 

Angry, vivid lightning came flashing, 
darting into the room. 

“Gendarmes—” She raised the stump 
and the hand together in appeal. 

Truda held her fast. ‘Darling, noth- 
ing, nothing can ever hurt you again; 
I’ll make you forget-—” Even as she 
spoke, she thought of a bronzed, grave- 
faced man who had promised her the 
same. 

“Vive la France 
heroically. 

“Vive la France!’ echoed Truda. 

Then something crashed in the bed- 
room, the window glass splintered over 
the velvet rugs and a heavy thud told 
of a wreckage. 


pe 


screamed the child 


[a chairman had gone into the bed- 

room, but Truda scarcely noticed. 
The thunder rumbled away; a queer, 
pale sunshine, like a late December 


day, came dancing in at the front of the 


apartment. 

“Madame, I am afraid something very 
precious—a portrait is—’’ he began awk- 
wardly. 

Carrying Fraise, Truda went to the 
doorway. On the floor lay the portrait 
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of Hortense Claviére, utterly shattered— 
nothing more than a mass of fine glass 
crystals, bits of frame and a slashed 
canvas. The thunder had been well 
spent! 

“It is of no consequence,” Truda told 
him, laughing, sobbing, all in one; “the 
portrait means nothing to me!” 

“Madame, do the han’s grow fas’ in 
Amérique?’ the child asked, holding 
out the stump. 

“T will keep her,” Truda told the 
chairman. 


CHAPTER XII 


ADAME WYNNE was out with 
M her little daughter, but they 
would be back as soon as Miss 
Fraise had an early tea. It was nearly 
five, and the fall days were shortening. 

Judd thanked her and said he would 
wait. It was an elderly, gray-haired 
woman who talked to him ; the trig maid 
had vanished, with a multitude of the 
other trappings. The green Buddha and 
the heavy satin drapes and the extreme 
ornaments and pictures were gone. A 
game table was pushed in front of the 
window and simple white net curtains 
halfway barred out the sky. 

He smiled as he noticed it. He had 
fancied nights, when he lay somewhere 
in France, what changes would come into 
the Duchess of Debts’ apartment. They 
had cabled him her acceptance of the 
child. That was all. No other word 
had broken the silence of the next eight 
months. 

He had gone back, content that love 
to her meant only lies and marriage but a 
mockery, that the facts she taught 
were the facts of her stanch faith! He 
promised himself with the finality of 
death that he would never try again. It 
was ended, thanks to Aaron Hinchcliffe 
and a grandfather who longed for Brit- 
ish blood. Nothing was left from that 
early, hurried episode but a china doll 
named Tibbie! 

Not until he was confronted with the 
mutilated child, crying in her broken 
French and English for help, telling her 
story in frightful, heartbreaking sen- 
tences—not until then had the impulse 
come again. The child was destitute. 
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The refugee ships were crowded worse 
than American cattle-cars; institutions 
were filled to the utmost ; English homes 
had been enlarged until there was no 
more expansion possible; already hands 
across the sea were being asked to reach 
out to help them! It was then Judd 
thought of Truda. As he had once 
thought of the change back to the star- 
eyed, lovely girl who should love him, 
so he thought altruistically of the miracle 
of motherhood sweeping aside the world- 
ly doctrines. And as the child nestled 
to him, murmuring a prayer, a last, 
brave resolve came to him like the final 
prayer of a dying soul! 

He was strolling halfway down the 
hall. The dining-room too, had under- 
gone changes. There was a simpler set 
of furniture, no liquor bottles or wine- 
coolers in open profusion. A child’s 
rocking-chair, toys, natural, homy things, 
replaced the lack. He nodded, smiling, 
as if.he were well pleased. 

At the closed door of Truda’s room, 
he hesitated. To see the black, glittering 
eyes stare down—had they been staring 
down on Fraise ever since she had 
come? He pushed it open, resolved to. 
spy lest. he might be given but curt 
audience. The room was redone in a 
warm blue with a border of daisies! 
Two-small white beds, one with a child’s 
nursery screen about it, met his eye. 
Nothing hung on the wall except a series 
of fairy-tale pictures. 


E closed the door. A lonesome, per- 
sonal feeling replaced the broader 
thoughts. He heard some one outside. 
In another moment a square, grizzled 
dog came muzzling his way into the 
room, barking in injured surprise upon 
finding a stranger. Fraise came running 
after to explain the commotion. 
“Budge,” she called in her pretty, for- 
eign voice, ‘Budge, why do you bark? 
Ah, my Captain—my Captain!” She 
ran and held out one arm. The other was 
cleverly concealed in a little silk muff- 
pocket which Truda had designed to go 
with all her frocks. “You have come 
back!” She kissed him impulsively. 
“Did you want me to come and get 
you, Fraise?”’ he began. Then he looked 
up to see Truda standing beside them. 


“T have found her uncles, and they want 
her,” he explained briefly, as if he were 
a disinterested, rather preoccupied 
stranger. 

Without answering, Truda turned on 
one of the table-lamps. She took off her 
small black velvet hat and the long 
broadcloth cape. The reddish gold hair 
seemed to light up the dress of chestnut 
satin. But it was her eyes which made 
Judd wonder—they were living, glow- 
ing things with a dozen changing ex- 
pressions and impulses, a dozen hidden 
smiles ! 

“You mean to take her away from 
me?” She too ignored details of per- 
functory greeting. ‘‘Yet you sent her to 
me—” 

“T believed her people dead. You kept 
her.” He was holding Fraise by her 
hand. “What does she mean to you, 
Truda?” , 

“Everything!” Then she thought of 
the child. ‘Darling, Tante wants you to 
take Budge out and give him his supper 
—there—that is my girl!’ She stooped 
to kiss her. 

“But my Captain—” Fraise was loath 
to leave. 

“He will wait for you,” Truda prom- 
ised, the gray eyes darkening. 

There was a rustle, a bark and a 
scurry. Budge was on his way supper- 
ward. Truda and Judd were left to 
speak freely. 

“You cannot take her—she is all I 
have.” 

“Her people have the first claim— 
there are other war orphans.” 

“Why did you send her? To only 
take her away—to pay me back?” 

“Because I wanted to try once more.” 

Her head drooped guiltily. She too 
was remembering the snake-dance. 


“ AND I have won, Truda!” He 
glanced briefly about the room. 

“T cannot go on without her,” she 
said, almost to herself. “It is not fair, 
Judd! You took me and married me and 
made me run away. Well, I managed 
to get on quite n-nicely. Then you stum- 
bled along and said: ‘I want you again, 
just as you were—you must change back.’ 
And so—so I insulted you until you 
went away. Then you sent me Fraise. 
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You knew I could not but keep her—a 
mutilated baby! And you knew no child 
would thrive in the atmosphere of a—a 
Duchess of Debts! Do you think I have 
been able to have my clients, my old, 
care-free life these last eight months? 
Oh, you are making me stand here and 
denounce myself, admit my own fail- 
ure!’ she cried angrily. 

“Tell me the rest—what have you 
done in place of that?” 

“If you had come a month later, we 
would have been gone. I am giving up 
the apartment. It—it is beyond my in- 
come. I am starting other work—dec- 
orating.” She was angry at herself 
for admitting her defeat, angry at Judd, 
angry at the world itself! 

“My dear, I would have known as 
much.” He indicated the change in the 
room’s furnishings. “Well, now you 
shall have all the time in the world 
for it!” 

“Don’t take her from me,” she begged, 
realizing what was to happen. “I can’t 
bear it—I think I feel like Hortense did 
when she asked me to stay!” 

“Would you bring up Fraise as a 
monument?” he asked softly. 

“As the changes in my apartment indi- 
cate,” she retorted. “Oh, why do you 
try coming back into my life, when we 
thought you were shot through the 
heart!” Her eyes turned into black, 
vivid things. All the tigerish love for 
the child was rising slowly to combat 
him. “You will take her away and give 
me a check for her board and expect 
me to go back to the old life—the old 
comrades. Well, it can’t be done. I 
tell you that you have no right—” 

“But why not the new work?” 

“Not without Fraise! I would have 
no inspiration to do the simple work. 
I have no more Hortense to inspire the 
other! Don’t take her from me!” 

“Tt is not I, Truda—her people—they 
have the right. I came myself to tell 
you so, lest you might think it an un- 
worthy, petty revenge—snatching her 
back after a few brief months!” 

“You to come slipping in and out of 
your regiment at will—what manner of 
tin soldier are you? Here on a fur- 
lough—then back again—prating of 

THE 
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some bullet grazing your back hair! You 
come to take away my child, you shabby, 
tarnished duke, half impoverished—” 


LOWLY, he drew his other arm from 
behind him. The end of the coat- 
sleeve flapped strangely loose and 
empty. “Fraise and I have much in 
common,” he said; “I am no more use 
back there, and so I came!” 

“Judd—” Then she recalled herself. 

“Wont you let me take Fraise’s 
place?” he asked wistfully. “Wont you 
let me try? For it is the old Truda 
come back through the magic of a little 
child, the only thing in the world that 
can stay the hands of the clock, can turn 
back the leaves of the calendar! Is she 
to spirit herself away—this old Truda? 
Supposing I am all you say, a shabby, 
tarnished Duke—” 

“Stop! I hate myself, Judd, J hate 
myself!” She walked over to the win- 
dow, and he saw that her body skook 
with deep, harsh sobs. 

“You have learned to cry,” he said 
softly. “Now smile—smile and tell me 
that you and I and Fraise will sail home 
together! That we can give her back 
and take up our lives where we left 
them—at the Hotel de France! I’ve 
told myself a million times that we 
could play fairy tale—enchanted castle 
with magic woods grown around it and 
everyone fallen asleep. Well, Fraise has 
waked us! The pages will start turning 
the spits with the roasts, the prince shall 
kneel before the princess, and the prin- 
cess, tell me, Truda, Duchess of Har- 
wood, what of the princess?” He held 
out his arms, one with the queer, floppy, 
lines of a telltale, empty cuff! 

Very slowly she came to lay her red- 
gold head on his shoulder. Looking up 
at him, she whispered: “We will give 

Judd, I want to see 


He did not answer for a moment. 
Then, smiling, he said, “Law!” 

Budge, well dined, was coming down 
the hall with Fraise beside him. 

There was time for one swift lover’s 
kiss before they came in. 

“Ah, Judd,” she told him slowly, 
“now—I want for naught!” 
END 
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